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HEPZIBAH.* 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 


4 Herzen! Lady 
Of love and delight ” 
Whispered the bridemaids 
To.left.and to right ; 
While the candles stood winking red eyes, in a 
row, 
And the fire’s crimson bees on ‘her gown left a 
glow.” © 
A white eloud'in thé sun 
Just as day is Dexun, 
When the-world is oné:blossom of lily and tose, 
Fair, Hepzibab seems. . , 
Not a name that he knows 
Would the bridegroom exchange, for. this 
name of his dreams. 


Onee before‘! Hepzibah” 
Rang like a, charm, -;; 
When, a maid-child, she lay 
; On the minister’s arm, 
And the chrismal word dropped as rain drops 
from the sky, 
And eddied and spread from the sounding- 
board high, 
®. While the singers sat hushed, 
“UMtid the mother’s brow flushed: 
As her thoughts flew to fondle the quaint Bible 
name. 
Her own mother, given 
To the saints, bore the same, 
And its syllables rippled the rivers of heaven. 


‘*Hepzibah t"’ Softly 
As blown roses bring 
Wealth of sweet scent 
To the bough where they cling, 
Her household, repeat, it, the. dear, homely 
sound. _ 
She sits at her spinning whilé Time’s wheel turns 
round, 
And impalpable sheen | 
Of a beaven-weft unseen 


Is clothing the gray-haired ehild-mo a bride. 


: Wife: 
And ‘the old-fashioned name 
Woven into her life 
With a meaning some new world is wane to 
claim. 


*“ In her is my delight.”’—Hebrew meaneng, 
DIVINE INTERPOSITION IN HU- 
MAN BERGEN OY. 


BY. PROF. AUSTIN. ORFIN, PHELPS, DD. 


‘pais title expresses a Law of God’s gov. 
ernment: ‘The first act of God for man 
after the Fall was a supernatural interven- 
tion in an exigency which could have been 
metin no other way. The promise of the 
“seed of the woman” was the capital act 
which signalizes the whole subsequent  his- 
tory of the world. Standing at the head of 
the stréam of human experience, it has in- 
fused its own character of eccentricity into 
the whole current of that experience. As 
Sin creates an unbroken succession ef emer- 
gencies and entanglements in human destiny, 
so Redemption creates‘a corresponding suc- 
cession of interpositions and rescues. 

‘This law of supernatural intervention is 
signally illustrated in the protection: which 
God’ ‘has’ given’ to ‘the’ institutions of the 
Gospel. The history of the Gospel is a his- 
tory ‘of deliverances “by invisible” powers 


of that which to’ humari view seems often‘ 


to’ bé a doomed’ cause. ° Philosophical ex- 


pettations are all against its’ success. The 


balance of natural probabilities is never in 
its favor. The great forces of the ‘world 
aré itd“altied enemies: ‘If it were trué, as 
Murat’ aid, ‘that** it is the law of Provi- 


dence to favor the strongest wi baeeatibing 
Christianity ought long ago, to. have been 
numbered among: the’ mythologies. We 
ought to find it in books of ancient fables. 
Its history is a riddle to statesmanship and 
philosophy alike, because it is a history of 
emergencies, from which truth has been 
rescued by @ secret power, when. all the 
visible causes of events seemed to insure its 
annihilation. 

This is illustrated, for instance,.in that 
law by which persecution always, defeats it- 
self. It has become a truism (has, it. not?) 
that persecution never permanently injures 
a good cause. We never fear the ultimate 
effect of violence in an attempt to suppress 
& truth, to put down a good man, to destroy 
a good book, to crush any good. thing. 
Why? Itis not, as is often affirmed, that in 
the natural course of things truth in such 
a conflict is the superior. In such a world 
as this truth is not the superior. Under 
natural law the good never triumphs as a 
matter of course. It never rises by its own 
élasticity. Crises have often occurred in 
which persecution has been backed up by 
, wealth, by learning, by the prestige of an- 
tiquity, by civil law, by public opinion, and 
by bayonets, by all the great forces which. 
sway society and compact nations, and, thus, 
allied, it has borne down upon what? Upon 
armies bristling with steel? Upon Ehren- 
breitsteins and Cronstadts? No; upon a 
handful of poor men and friendless women 
and little children, who had no weapon of 
defense but prayer. The existence of 
Christianity has more than once hungin the 
{balance of such a conflict as that. .On 
which side, then, in the nature of things, 
were the chances of success? Leave out of 
account the law of supernatural -interven- 
tion, and what wise man could foresee that 
impotence and strength would change places 
inthe issue? Many times the success of 
persecution has seemed to be a foregone 
conclusion. Many times bas its success ap- 
peared to be an accomplished fact. It has 
laughed at failure as a bugbear. Many 
times it has burnt up the handful of men, 


Netherlands. It has answered'prayer with 
faggots. ‘‘ We have them now,” said one 
of the ‘‘Blood Council,” ‘‘and God 
Almighty Cannot save them.” Many times | 
have even the people’ of God thought so. 
‘“We trusted that it “had been he who 
should have redeemed Israel.” “Oh! yes, 
we did trust ; but our trust bas failed us, 
our enemies have triumphed, God has not 
interposed as we thought he would, we 
have now only to lie down: and die.” 

It is often true that God has not inter- 
posed as men have believed he would. God 
is not partial to miraculous methods of 
working. He often seems to look on indif- 
ferently while fire and steel do their work 
on those. who are as the apple of his eye. 
It has been said to be the great: miracle of 
Providence that so often no miracles are 
necessary to accomplish his. purposes, He 
does not find it needful or expedient to work. 
very largely by hairbreadth escapes. His. 
methods of: procedure strike deeper than 
that. He strikes: at.. persecution’ where it 
roots—in the underground of Satanic forces. 
The prayer of a dying child opens an arm- 
| ory. which faggots’ cannot burn. ‘The. 
twelve legions of angels ‘are given ‘to it. 
Spiritual battalions crowd the air with their 
’ strategy, and soon to even our swollen eyes 

it appenrs that the success of persecution has-| 
been its failure. God has interposed in the’ 





emergency, but in bis own way. Ho’ his’ 


women, and children, as Alva did in the. 





caused violence to defeat itself, through the 


spiritual forces. which it has roused to the 
rescue. 

The same truth is illustrated in that Law 
by. which infidelity ona large scale is al- 
ways short-lived. There was a truth in-the 
argument of Robespierre for the Being of 
God, that ‘Atheism was an aristooratic be- 
lief.” It is true of every variety of infidel- 
ity.that sooner or later it contracts itself 
within the circle of a few minds, The 
masses of men never permanently embrace 
it.. The history of infidelity proves this. It 
has_ been beaten so many times, in so many 
yarieties, beneath such adroit disguises, un- 
der such diversities of circumstance, with 
such accumulations of disadvantage on the 
side of faith, popular opinion has so often 
spurned it, respectable opinion has so often 
become ashamed of it, that now. we have 
settled upon this as one of the axioms of 
Christian, policy, that. infidelity cannot. be- 
come the permanent belief of any people. 
The mania of suicide lurks in its blood. 
Sooner or later a. secret power in the popu- 
lar instinct of faith will creep around it in a 
circle of fire, and it will act the scorpion in 
thefable. This we believe simply because 
the history of unbelief isa succession of 
such. deaths. It is always braying in some 
new form and is always gasping in some 
old form. 

But why is it so? It is not because any- 
thing in the nature of the case defends the 
world from infidelity. . On the contrary, 
human nature has elective affinities with 
infidelity. Men do not love to retain God 
in their thoughts. Atheism finds a den to 
hide in in every human heart. The practi- 
cal life of the world is largely atheistic. So 
strong are the tendencies of -sin to a de- 
thronement of God that many thoughtful 


minds anticipate that the last conflict. of, 


Christianity with it in this world will be 
‘narrowed down to a struggle with Atheism, 
naked and shameless. There have been 
periods when to human view the immediate 
prospects were overwhelmingly suggestive 
of this crisis. Times of transition have oc- 
curred, from an old to a new order of society, 
when the popular faith has seemed to break 
loose from the old moorings and. to drift 
nobody could tell whither. Simultaneously 
with this, infidelity has been greeted by the 
sympathy of the contfolling minds of a 
nation. Universities and Royal Societies 
have nursed it; elegant Niterature has dan- 
dled it; poetry bas sung to it; the sciences 
have disciplined and armed it; fashion has 
coqtietted with it; philosophy has crowned 
it; wealth has built temples to it; philan- 
thropy and liberty have brought incense to 
it from afar; and to the friends of Christ it 
has seemed that, if it were possible, the very 
elect would be drawn after it into the vortex 
of apostasy. Society at such times seems 
to have run mad with unbelief. What was 
Paris in 1789 and again in 1871 but one 
vast lunatic asylum? ‘Respectable medical 
opinion thus explains the atheistic ferocity 
of the French metropolis. 

‘Now at such a crisis it is not on the 
ground of natural causes operating in 
known methods that we can anticipate the 
restoration of faith. Indeed, in such emer- 
gencies that restoration usually comes in 
ways which have not been anticipated. 
Sometimes God suffers infidelity to triumph 
for a while, and - by its. enormities to work 
outa popular recoil. A very brief experi- 
ence of it under the secret overruling of 
the Holy Spirit’ is offen enough to do that, 
Sometimes he permits i to run to sted In 





absurdities which he uses to awaken the 


sense of the ludicrous. “Then the common 
sense of the world ‘breaks out into’ @ broad 
laugh at it. Sometimes ‘he raisey tip one 
man, liké Bishop Butler, whose “life's work 
it is to bring back ‘the cultivated mind of a 
nation to the conviction that belief: ii’God 
is intellectually respéectable.’ Sometimes a 
national-affliction comes like an eartiqnake, 
and a national revival of religion follows it. 
Providence and Grace delight in :co-opera- 
tion. They go forth at Ged’s bidding, as 
the disciples: did at the command of ‘our 
Lord, the two together. Their compound 
forms become explosive to the solidity of 
error. The mass is rent by fissures which 
never close up again. In ,some such un- 
looked for method God comes to the rescue 
and meets the emergency himself. Thought- 
ful men seem to themselves to be specta- 
tors, rather than actors. ; 
The same principle is illustrated in that 
Law which forbids ‘corruption within ‘the 
Church of Christ to reach the extreme of 
organic disease. If the wisest and best of 
men had foreordained the history of the 
Church, they would have been apt to order 
events so that the Church itself should have 
stood like an angel in the sun, pure as that 
purest of the elements. Men would have 
planned things so, - because of an imagined 
necessity. We should have said it must be 
this or nothing.. We should have reasoned 
on the problem of corruption in the body.of 
Christ, as we reason upon: gangrepe in. the 
physical body. Once pervasive, it is fatal. 
When spiritual disease has even: balanced 
spiritual health in the Church it has’ béen a 
perfectly natural inference that the last hour 
of the Church was at ‘hand. Looking cau- 
tiously into the surroundings of the French 
Deism of the last century and the French 
Atheism of to-day, we cannot but respect 
the sagacity of their champions in reasoning, 
as they have done from the premise of the, 
Papal Church to the conclusion that Chris- 


-tianity must be near its end. If an effete 


and imbecile faith, the foe alike of learning A 
and liberty.and morality, be all thet the 
Bible haé to offer toa race of “ wretched" 
such as Voltaire described ‘nidtkind «to “be; © 
it is reasonable to believe that the Bible will 
soon | becom: ani dsitiqudrian rarity. SidhT 
logic is right if we-reason only upon the 
assumption of such natural causes operating 
by such natural laws as are visible and cal 
culable to our sagacity. 

But the Church of Christ has already ; 
lived Jong enough to demonstrate to us that , 
here is one.of the points at which natural. 
law opens secretly to invisible agencies, , 
which come ia noiselessly and work breath. 
lessly. They are God’s Angels of Reform. 
Precisely how, precisely where, precisely 
when they act we do not know; but we see 
results which cannot be explained without 
them. We see decay arrested.” We see the 
mass of corruption sloughed off. We see 
the dead limbs stirring. We feel the heart, 
which but just pow gave no sign to.our 
stethoscope, bounding with the pulse of a 
néw life. God interposes by an alternation 
of moral surgery with moral restoratiyes 
tosave his beloved from dying by organic 
disease. 

The same principle might be illustrated, 
if space would permit, from the. history of 
local revivals of religion. These often ex-. - 
¢ite in Christian observers the feeling of 
surprise. They often break out suddenly. 
They come in unexpected methods. They — 
follow unhonored instruments. They de 


velop power altogether disproportioned te © 


























aa church. They réach, to for 
Minelisses of society. ‘They tomthad 


been met by no other conceivable agencies 
orevents, Such divine intervention is one 
of the favorite thoughts of prophecy. So 
has the Church of Christ always found it to 
be oné of the “ precious thoughts” of God. 





<g6ne8 OF THE MysTICs. 


ee ered 


BY RK. WH STODDARD. 
AT LAST... 


He neads a. guide no longer 
When he hath found the way 
+> Bhat leads already to the Friend ; 
He cannot go astray. hms 


He need not search-for ladders: 
To climb with feet and hands;: 
When on the topmost dome of heaven 
His soul-already stands. 


No messenger nor letter 
He needs; when he at rest 

Lies folded close in favor now 
Upon the Sultan’s breast. 

Rumi, thou needest nothing more, 
For what thou hast is best! 





WHAT ‘REMAINS. 


Pain an4 pleasure both decay,,. 
“ Wealth and poverty depart; 
Wisdom makes a longer stay, 
Therefore, be thou wise, my heart. 


Land remains not, nor do they 
Who the lands to-day, control. 
Kings and princes pass.away ; 
Therefore, be thou fixed, my soul. 


If by hatred, loye,.or pride 

Thou art shaken, thou art, wrong; 
Only one thing will abide, 

Only goodness can be strong! 


PRAYER. 


There was of old a Moslem gaint 
Named Rabia. On her bed shé lay 
Pale, sick, but uttered no complaint. 
“Send for the holy'men to pray.” 
And two were sent. ' The first drew near: 
“"Phe:prayers of no man are sincere 
Who does not bow bencath the rod ui 
And bear the chastening strokes;of God:” 
Whereto.the second, more seyere : 
“The prayers of no man are.sincere 
Who does not in the rod rejoice 
And make the strokes he bears,his choice, r 
Then'she, who felt that in such pain 
The love of self did still remain, ll 
Aiiswered+““*No prayers can be sincere 
‘Whex they from whose “wrong fiearts Mei 
> SM fall 
Are:not.as I'am, lying here, 
Who dong since have forgotten all. 
Dear, Lord.of Loye! There is noipaim.’? «; 
So Rabia, and ;was.well again, ...;, 


THE HISTORY OF PAPER MONEY, 
__ BY SAMUBL. T. SEAR D-D. 





"Pate chagacteristics by which paper’ mon. 
ey is distinguished ‘are ‘the ‘following: 
1. "The material of which ft is ‘composed is, 
paper, ‘and not gold or ‘sifver, ‘having ho 
greater intrinsic value than any other paper 
ofthe same quantity and quality. 2. Being 
money, it is inconvertible, at the option of 
the holder, into either of the precious 
métals. ‘8. It is always directly or indirect- 
ly’an issue of the Government, and, as such, 
it contains a promise to pay at some future 
time. 4 Being made a legal tender in the 
payment of debt, its circulation is compul. 
sory, and, hence, it has the character of a 
Sorced loan. 5. It derives it power to circu- 
late as money wholly from legal enact, 
ment, and not at all from its intrinsic value 
as méastired by labor cost. 


In ® word, ‘paper monéy is a form of. 


credit in which the debtor, being a govern- 
ment, invests his own debt obligations with 
the legal-tender property, and exercises the 
right of issuing these obligations at pleasure 
and forcing them upon the acceptance of 
the people. The government creates the 
money not by thé expenditure of labor in 


wiping and coining, but by simply running 


& pegple = ApS to human A be ould Htve | 


THE LN DSTEN DENT 


money ish napelitr than 4h fu ai tion of 
‘The goverment. apttidrizin} P@iitside of 
this jurisdiction it is not in ee all. Being 
a form of credit and having little or no in- 
trinsic value, it-ceases to be money the mo- 
mentdt passes a.certain territorial Jine, and 
becomes a mere obligation to pay money. 
It, hence, forms no part of the general 


Sagem amenamencreeng n N 


wiphéie of its action is Weal, and not | cosmo- 
politam. Ustally beariig no’ interest, it is 
not, like bonded and interest-bearing debts, 
falable’ in’ foréign’ cotntriés. “Capitalists 
bave no motive to make investments in pa- 
per money. 

This statement’of the nature and the 
properties of paper money would naturally 
lead any sound political economist, even in 
the absence of experience, to the conclusion 
that it isa kind Of money not only greatly 
fiferior to gold and silver, but’ also subject 
to peculia® perils aiid abuses in its use. To 
begin with, it violates a fundamental law of 
exchangeable values. ‘The general reason 
why two'things are exchangeable for each 
other is their equivalency of value, as meas- 
ured by the labor cost of their produc- 
tion. ‘There ‘is no principle better set- 
tléd® than © ‘this; “and nothing can be 
clearér than that ‘paper money is a palpable 

violation ‘of this law. It has almost no 
real value; and yet it is made to circulate ag 
the standard of méasuring other valties, as if 
it were “fnttinsically equal to them. More- 
over, being 80 cheap in its production and 
always ‘isshed by the government, it is 
liable to a great abuse on the question of 
quantity. An éxcessive issue of ‘it, for 
which theré may bé a gréat variety of pleas, 
must in the’nature of things lessen its pur- 
chasing power, and create the necessity for 
more money, in consequence of an inflation 
of pricés, to do the same amount of busi- 
ness. Any issue of such money involves 
somé dépréciation, as compared with gold, 
The only way to keep it at par with gold 


‘| ig to Make it convertible into gold at the 


optién ofthe holder. ‘There is no power in 
any governiént to secure the result except 
in this way. ‘The people must accept this 
kind of ‘money*as equal to gold because 
they choose to do so, and not by the compul- 
sion of law, in order to maintain an equiv- 
aléficy between the two; and this they will 
néver do tinless it is redeemable in gold at 
their pleasure. 

Tt so happens that the results arising from 
the issue of paper money are not a matter of 
speculation, but of stern experience. The 


“| experiment ‘has’ often been made, and uni- 


formly with the same effects in kind, differ- 
ing'in degree only according to the quantity 
of ‘gueh issues? “Depreciation, and, hence, 
disturbance and ffictuation of prices, with 
their attendant evils, fave invariably marked 
the history of suet money. The American 
Colonies, prior to the War of the Revolution? | 
put ttis question toa practical test. They 
issued Colonial Paper Money, and in every 
instance with depreciation for the result, 
Take the Colony of Massachusetts as an ex: 
ample. In 1702 sterling exchange in Massa- 
chusetts currency was 188, and the. value of 
an ounce of silver in the same currency was 
six shillings and ten anda half pence. In 
1749 sterling exchange in this currency was 
1.100, and it took sixty shillings of it to buy 
an ounce of silver. The currency of Rhode 
Island suffered such a depreciation between 
1744 and 1759 that, while in the former year | ° 
it required £450 to obtain £100 sterling, in 
the latter year it required £2,300, Similar 
results Were experienced in the other col- 
onies. 
The same history in kind followed from 


called, under the authority, of Congress 
during the American Revolution. The first 
issue Was in 1775 and amounted to.three 





pees of dollars, In 1779 the whole 
emission of thie kind of money exceeded 


~~ ir 
a 






stock af) Gi money 2 wee commercial 1780 they quiet] ied in the hands of: 


the issue of Continental. money, as it {s . 











bai 


A new bills Were 
of them, Zz van i int a 
cent., able in ars, to 
on the credit of the individual states and 
guaranteed by the United States. This 
new scheme of finance was equally un- 
availing, Few of the old bills were 
brought in; and; of course,’ few of the new 
were issued. At last the Continental bills 
became, of 80 little value that they ceased 

tocitculate, and’ o_o course of the year 


DG» states, 





were redeenied the 
solemn pledges of the National Govern- 
ment! Thus was a paper currency which 
‘was declared to be equal to gold and silver 
stiffered\to perish in the hands of persons 
compelled to take it, and the very enorm- 
ity of the wrong made-the ground of an 
abandonment of every attempt to re- 
dress it. 

Thomas Jefferson, in the first volume of 
his “ Correspondence,” and also in an article 
contributed to the Hncyclopédia Méthodique, 
gives an instructive account of the evils 
arising from the issue of paper money both 
before and during the Revolution... Great 
depreciation and finally repudiation were 
the end of the system. When the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was framed and 
adopted, the people, instructed by a bitter 
experience, were keenly sensible of these 
evils. They meant to guard against, their 
recurrence; and, hence, they denied to the 
states all power to coin money, to emit billg 
of credit, or to make anything but gold and 
silver a legal tender in the. payment of 
debts. ‘The only express power they be- 
stowed upon Congress in respect to the cre- 
ation of money was the right of coining 
money and regulating the value thereof, 
No one, except by a gross misinterpretation 
of language, can for a moment. suppose that 
this right of coinage, denied to the states 
aud given to Congress, included the right to 
issue paper money. The language admits 
of no such construction. No act of Con- 
gress makes any such claim and no decision 
of any court supports the idea. The whole 
spirit and public sentiment of the age were 
opposed to paper money. The people sup- 
posed that they had gained the end sought 
in what they denied to the states and in be- 
stowing the right of coinage upon Congress, 
Had it been proposed expressly to add to 
this the right of issuing paper money, no 
one’at all familiar with the history of those 
times can doubt whether the proposition 
would have been overwhelmingly rejected. 

The language of the Federalist, No. 44, in 
commendation of the provisions of the Con 
stitution on this subject, clearly discloses. the 
state of public feeling at the time... Daniel 
Webster, in his speech on the Bank of the 
United States, delivered in thea Senate, on 
the 25th of May, 1882, alludes to the Con- 
stitution as intended to secure tothe country 
a sound currency in bestowing the coinage 
power upon Congress and denying all right 
of emitting “ bills of credit,” to the states. 
What the great statesman thought of paper 
money appears in jhe AoA igg extract 
from this speech: 


“Of all the contrivances for ceding the 
laboring classes.of mankind, none has been 
more effectual. than that which deludes 
them with paper money. This is the most 
effectual of inventions to fertilize the rich 
man’s field by the sweat of the poor 
man’s brow. Ordinary tyranvy, oppres- 
sion, excessive, taxation—these bear lightly 
on the happiness of the mass of the com- 
munity compared with a fraudulent cur- 
rency and the robberies committed by 


) depreciated paper. Our own history has 


recorded for our instruction enough and 
ey tan The inti the demoralizing tend- 
aha and the intolerable 
the virtuous and well-dis- 
a degraded paper currency, au- 
pons by law or in apy.way counte- 
nanced by government.” 

Madison, who shared in the work of 
framing the Constitution, in his letter of 
February 20,1811, addressed to. Mr, 0, J, 
Ingersoll, speaks, with equal, emphasis 
and point as to the evils of .paper mon- 
ey, drawing the melancholy shades of 


} the picture as derived from, the. experience 


Ntcacy weie the prt 





of thie gpuntzy, prigx. to, during, and aub- 


[January 22, 1874, 


‘sequent to the War of the ashen gag One 










The depreciation went on until the assignats 
became absolutely worthless, involving the 
whole country in monetary disaster and 
ruin. The story of Austrian paper money 
is substantially the same in kind. In 1811 
four-fifths of its nominal value were blotted 
out by the act of the government; and for 


-the- remaining fifth another form of “paper 


money was given, called ‘“‘a redemption 
note,” which has not |to this day been re- 
deemed and néver will be. One of the 


| deepest curses of Austria is her currency 


system. In the; Confederate States paper 
money, after being immensely depreciated, 
collapsed and went to nothing with the 
downfall of the Rebellion. 

The legal-tender notes of the United 
States, though issued under circumstances 
which justify the issue as the least. of two 
evils, are, nevertheless, no exception to 
this general history, While they did a 
good service during the war, which prob- 
ably could not. baye .been secured in any 
other way, we are, nevertheless, not to for- 
get that depreciation, rise of prices, fluctua- 
tion and uncertainty of values, rampant 
speculation, enormous extravagance, and 
serious disturbance in our foreign ex- 
changes have followed in their train. These 
evils, to a greater or less extent, are still 
upon the country; and, if there is any 
truth in history, they will remain here 
until the legal-tender notes of the United 
States are treated as a debt, to be paid in coin 
or its equivalent and actually paid. If the 
American people expect to perpetuate this 
system of paper money without its sure and 
attendant. evils, they .have.only:to try the 
experiment to find themselves disappointed. 
There is nothing in their government and 
nothing in their resources to make them an 
exception to the general experience of the 
world. “A disordered currency,” says 
Daniel Webster, referring to paper ‘money, 
‘*is one of the greatest-of political evils. It 
undermines the virtues necessary for the 
social system and ‘encourages propensities 
destructive of its happiness. It wars against 
industry, frugality, and economy and fos- 
ters the evil spirits of extravagance and 
speculation.” 

And yet it is characteristic. of a certain 
class of off-hand political economists, who 
know almost nothing about history and 
who parade their ignorance in denouncing 
its lessons as simply ‘‘old fogyism,” to treat 
paper money as the ne plus wltra of all hu- 
man methods to enrich a people and secure 
prosperity. » The more of: it the better. In 
their political economythe-printing-press is 
the great, power: |"Dhey sever/haverenough 
of this kindyof ymioney, not perceiving that 
the more they have the more they will need 
to have, every addition being absorbed and 
used up by-an increase of prices. Such men 
there are in Congress and. such men there 
are out of it. The country has too.many of 
them for its own good, . We give an exam- 
plein, the Hon. Mr. Field, who has submit- 
ted to. the House of Representatives a ; bill 
which proposes to buy up, at the rate of not 
less than five and not more than ten mil- 
lion dollars per week, the entire issue of the 
six per cent. fiveetwenty bonds at the cheap- 
est price at which they can be procured, by 
issuing legal-tender notes.and exchanging 
them. for the said bonds, We mean no dis- 
courtesy, to the honorable member.of Con- 
gress; yet if we were to call him a financial 
madcap we should do him no injustiee. 
His plan, if put into action, would earry the 
gold premium, up to more than. three hune 
dred. It would not be half finished before 
it would take at Jeast three dollars of notes 
to buy one of bonds, All prices would be- 
come perfectly wild and the, whole country 
would be drunk withspeculation, The day 
of specie payment would never come, except 
by repudiation. 

Now this Mr. Field, extravagant as his 


proposition may seem, is simply a thorougty . 
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going doctor of) thee 
flation theory. He believes in Tange Gcets| 
of medicine—in haying'a plenty of cheap. 
money With which to.do the businese.of the | 
country. He.is not one of your’ halfway 
doctors. ;, Yet he does-not differ essentially | 
from the school to which he belongs... He is 
only a full-grown .example ofthe idea. 

Paper. money freely issued with: ,every, ex- 
igency that. seems. to call for it, whether it! 
is ever paid or not, is the one prime, idea 
of the: whole school, Political; economy, 

dasing its indactions on the experience of.at 
least a century,.protests, against the insane 
folly and warns-Congress to keep clear, of 
it... The. thing to be done: is. to. remedy,an 

existing evil, and not to increase it... What 

the country really..wants, whether it. knows 

it or not, is a currency, system that cannot 

be, blown up, or blown.down, with every 

breath. of speculation ; that. will.take gold 
out.of the category of\a commodity, to be 

bought.and sold by depreciated paper; that 

will return it, to its mormal.use as. money, 

and in this way give stability.to commer- 

cial values. That this,end_ is.,not,,to, be 

gained by ingreasing the quantity of paper 
money is-among the first truths, of. political 

economy, Not. another dollar..of . such 

money should. be issued. .The .amount | 
already issued should be redeemed and witb- 

drawn. from, circulation , ‘tat: the earliest 
practicable peri 





THE OLD CATHOLICS’ AND THE 
PROTESTANTS IN FRANCE. 


BY THE ABB MICHAUD. 


Tre schism just consummated between 
the Liberal and the Orthodox ‘Calvinists by 
the late Synod of the French Reformed 
Church is a fact which will; no doubt; have 
important conseqtences. ‘Far from us: be 
all thought of applauding a schism~we 
who mean to devote our life tothe’ work of 
re-establishing the necessary unity of the 
Christian Church. But we’ believe that all 
the evils which God permits’ ‘to befall con- 
tain’ some good; we believe that clear, 
notions, precisely in that they: develop sin- 
cerity in men’s minds, are” of incalculatile 
benefit, and that schism, however much'we 
may deprecate it; is yet to be preferred to 
confision” of ideas; which “leads to false- 
hoods, mental reservations, and hypocrisy. 
There be schisms that’ ate certainly more 
serviceable for the restoration of’ Christian 
anity than certain juxtapositions.. Such, 
we venture to hope; will be the’ schism 
among the French ‘Calvinists: ‘Its’ first-re- 
sult will be to define ‘with: all possible:ex- 
acthess the situation of the —e Re- 
formed Church. 

But, as this schism’ scandalizes many’souls 
(and, in truth, it is sad to see'men who:call 
themselves’ Christians consecrating their 
zéal to attacking one auother), all who have 
at heart the catise of the Christia® religion 
will use every effort to put a‘stop to: dis- 
sensions which’ can work only eyil ‘and to 
bring about a new reformation of the: re- 
ligious status of their Church. °: 

The Old Cathblics, whose religious aim is 
to reform by wnion and to reunite by 
reformation, would: be happy could: they 





stand between the Liberals and the Ortho- 


dox and aid them both te a their 
ends. 
To the Liberals they offer: @ liberalism: as 
broad as maybe in ‘the matter of theology; 
Dut on condition that thé faith shall be held 
intact. ‘One isa Christian by faith, not: by 
theology. © The faith is Christ’s word; the- 
ology is but the more or less scientific expli- 
cation of that-word by man. ‘While ob- 
jective faith is divine, theology is only a 
human science. Hence, itis’ quite: natural 
that theology, thus understood, should::be 
reformed and improved as time goes ‘on, in 
accordarice with the progress of philosophy, 
of history, and of the scieiices.. It: iseour 
ptofoufid conviction that the true word :of 
Christ may harmonize  perfectly..'»-with 
the progress of philosophy, of. ‘his- 
tory; and of science, A theology; '« tliere- 
fore, which should attack faith would: not 
be a liberal theology, The boldness of its 
attack and of its negations ‘might: delight 
venturesome minds; but, in| fact, isuch 
boldness would have no foundation it seien- 
tific exactitude, Unfortunately, too many 
liberal French Calvinists have thought that 
they must suppress faith, as well as theol- 
Ogy. This we take to be am error without 


in-| 
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° id 
lics cannot commend-those Ca ei who 
are no Torger Christians aid “Who treat 
‘Christ as a sinner like any one of ourselves . 
but they are ready to comie ‘to am sunder- 
stindiig with those of the Liberals who, 
while insisting on the importancé” of phi- 
“losdphy” afi seidnde, Would” uphold the 
Sivtien faith, But the question - arises: 
at is Christian faith? The answer is 
ST ESE we. think, as we will show. 

As. for, e Orthodox. Calvinists, it, is 
"eaay to icles their position, over against the 
Old Catholics, and vice.versg.... The onegreat 
point that keeps them asuvder is. the ques 
tion: of the criterion of faith. The Ortho- 
dox desire to uphold the‘ Christian’ faith ; 
farther, they. desire to have in the:Cburch | 
an authority which shallgward the faith, or, 
‘rather, which shall regulate it: : These two 
Principles distinguisti tiem from the Liberals 
and‘at'the sume time Wssimilate them with 
the Old Catholics. But what is this authori- 
ty which guards and. regulates the, faith? 
The authority of the Synod, say the Ortho- 
dox. And when the objection is urged that 
there may be.cases,wherein the.majority of 
the Synod will have! to: recur to’a, higher 
authority’ in order to: make their: decisiotis 
practically binding and to‘imposé them 
practically on the minority théy reply that 
this superior authority, which Tegalizes the 
majority's decisions 18 the Council of State 
(conceil @ état). Indeed, the Orthod6 récently 
acted in “accordance with ‘this @oettine, 
when upbolding, against the minority of 
the Synod, of 1872, the decisions formed by 
themselves at that Synod. 

Now, this constitution the Old Catholics 
hold to be defective. They object.to it as not 
being liberal enough and ag not. offering suf- 
ficient guaranties of individual, liberty. 
Such} say they, ‘was not the constitution of 
the Primitive Church nor ‘such the ancient 
criterion of “faith. The’ Old Catholics hold 
submission not to be obligatory until the 
whole Church ‘has legitimately pronounced 
upon the'point in disptite. It is tobe ob- 
served that in such a case we have not to do 
with the decision Of a congregation, nor of 
a mere national synod, nor of a council of 
state; but of all Orthodox churches, united 


and speaking with one accord, Further, not 


every decision is sufficient, The decision 


must be legitimate—that is to say, must bea 


positive and historical, authentication of the: 
constant and) universal belief of the whole 
Church. The Romanists*understand: by the 
‘Ohurch the’ iferarchy of ‘the’ Chureh. This 
isan error. The Church is ‘not’ tlie hier- 
archy; fo¥ the hierarchy'is onlya partof the 
Church. The Church is the company of 
the faithful united with the mémbers of the 
hierarchy. Hence, for the validity of 
a dogmatic decision there is required 
the, agreement, of the. faithful and of 
the hierarchy as:.to.,the prunitive and 
constant ,belief on a given point of doc- 
trioe. Such is the teaching,of Old Cathol- 
icism.: Just ‘as, in the natural order, the 
best guaranty for the intellectual liberty of 


“each ’one’ is that he agrees: with whatis 


called the sensus communis; 80, in the order 
of faith, there is no better sifeguard of 
liberty, whether as against the caprices of' 
individuals or as ‘against the passions of 
petty associations, than that of putting it 
under the protection of the entire society— 


.4,,¢, the Universal Church. Hence it is that 


the Old Catholics consider their own cri- 
terion. more liberal than that of the Oritho- 
dox Calvinists. 

Still, the Old Catholics do not force their 
principles on any one; they only propose 
them. Perceiving that this question of 
primitive faith and of the dogmatic cri- 
terion is a grave one; they hold that it de- 
serves to be studied and discussed. “But as, 
on the other hand, it has been’ badly @is- 
cussed hitherto, they propose to the Pro- 
tesiants that it be discussed in the follow- 


ee ee writers who have treated 
this. question have been, aboveall, concerned 
about confirming their own way of looking 
at itvand their own pet system, and it was 
only after objections had been raised that 
they condeseended to offer as proofs a few 
bled texts or & few detached facts, that 
could ‘Gonvilice ‘tio’ one. We would have 
this. methed exactly reversed. We would 
have the writer set out not with what he 
thinks to be the truth, but with the. 





texts of the authors of the early ages of the 





1 Gntho- | Church... Christianity being, an.,bistoricel 





fact, logic requires that. we first of,l) fix 
what it is, rather than discuss it, ‘Lhe first 


the belief: of the apostles, of their first,.dis- 

ieiples, and, in. short,..of the.early, ages? 
Too long have we, been the victims of the 
fanciful ,Christianities .of one writer after 
‘another, ;We must go. back to historic Obris- 
tianity. Of course, Christians of the 19th 
century: haye.a righ}.to-make applications 
of Christianity to suit the present conditions 
of society ; but still.it;must be true Chris- 
tianity that they, thus ;adopt. Now, if. we 
would know what true. primitive Christian- 
ity is, we must.go back to,the. universal be- 
lief.of all..the. particular churches of the , 
early centuries. 

The Old,Catholics, therefore, propose: to 
the doctors of the, Protestant.churches. that 
they apportion among,.themselves all, the 
authentic writings. published during the 
first. three centuries.of the Church, These 
witings are not yery, numerous. Owing.to 
their contents being, fully tabulated, itis 
easy to find out what,.each work has to say 
about, the Christian faith; about, the motives 


of: the, Church's authority ; in a word, about 
all the chief. points in. dispute between the 
Protestants,and ; the Old, Catholics.. Let 
each. doctor engaged iv, this work report 
firstof. all thertexts,and the .contexts,of the 
Fathers he has‘studied. Let him. be simply 
an historian, and let him reserve to another 
time ;his personal observations. We are 
sure that, if the intelligent men to whom we 
appeal. would set, about this. work:impartial- 
ly and. industriquely, in; six. months, we 
should, on both. sides ,be enabled to throw 
aside, many deplorable: prejudices, and .to 
approach one another witha feelingthat 
we are indeed brethren., We donot; think 
of.a,fusion that, would efface.. minor divcrsi- 
ties; our concernment.is only. with a union 
that, shall maintain the “one faith” of true 
Christianity. 

Of course, it needs self-denial to descend 
to the exclusively historical ground. But 
when the,act of self-denial is prompted by 
magnanimity,. and when it. may help to 
bring. peace, to. the. world, and, to edify 
souls, .we should wrong the Protestants 
were, we to. doubt their readinesg;, to, . per 
form it, 

BAZAINE IN. GERMANY.~-THE 

NEW REGISTRY LAW; 





Tue verdict of the German press concern- 
ing Marshal, Bazaine is well-nigh unani- 
mous. to the effect that, he is.the political 
scapegoat of the French nation. Some take 
him for.a weak, vain man; who, being in a 
position, above his capacity and finding him- 
self. without a superior or.an authenticated 
government, attempted to hold either the 
balance.of power against future contingen- 
cies or the reins of, government. jif,.on 
emerging from Metz, he should find France 
in need either of.a captain or..a, saviour. 
There. is much difference of. opinion, as to 
his, policy,in.a military point of, view. Some 
hold that he. might have,cut his way out of 
Metz, though with very heavy losses; and 
that, once. in, the open field with the rem-' 
nant of, his army hanging upon the skirts 
of, the .Germans,, he might have inflicted 
upon them severe damages and have de- 
layed if not, defeated the siege of Paris. 
Others maintain , that.. he. crippled:. the 
German, army more seriously, through sick- 
ness and sorties, by remaining in Metz; and 
that by detaining, the whole army of 
Prince Frederick Carl. before that fortress 
he .. retarded . the operations at. Paris 
and came ;near. plucking, from Moltke 
the prize..of, that, capital... Moreover, 
government officers here say that they were 
in negotiation for peace with the Empress, 
whose, authority, as regent Bazine. still 
recognized; that Bazaine .was aware of 
these . negotiations, and, had they. proved 
successful, he would have been liberated in 
a condition to support. the regency in main- 
Aaining,order and in fulfilling the treaty; 
but. that, shut in as, he was, from all that 
was. trangpiring in. France,,he could, not 
recognize @. transient, mob at Paris as the 
lawful and accepted government. of the na- 
tion, In a word, though some, Germans 
admit, thatthe Marshal may have been, too 
much influenced by his political preferences 
for the single discharge of bis duty as a sol- 





point to be determined is what, é fact, was |. 


and: the criterion of faith; about the nature | 


oe. 








-dier, they, unanimously, sequit. him of any 


othought.of treason.or of usurpation. In.e 


grave..and complicated , crisis, suddenly 
pening the Marshal did a. well as 
he. kpew , how, and, many, think, as Welk as 


he could have done: 


= W ith, one.consent, the German. officers 
‘whe were before Metz accord to Bagzaime 
brayery,in the field. and, good generalehip 
unger, the trying circumstances of the 
yand the capitulation ;.,amd by, theiz published 
testimony they unanimously acquit him,of 
the, infamous charge of haying secretly re- 
sorted to-their quarters to. make stipulations 
pendiug the.siege, In reply.to. the.charges 
of cowardice, incompetency, and treachery 
brought against Bazaine, the German offi- 
cers, With a true, soldierly. honor, point to 
the hotly-contested. fields before Metz and 
tothe bloody record of the. siege, itself. 
‘Ah?’ said a.father to me, “do not talk¢o 
me of the cowardice or treachery of Bazaine. 
One son, had already lost; the, other was 
before Metz, and his letters kept me in.con- 
stent anxiety and fear.: And look.at .the 
long rows.of German graves around. that 
fortress! No, Bazaine was not a coward 
nor @ trai‘or.” 

Some, indeed, who have a grudge against 
the Marshal for the part he played im Mex- 
ico feel. that this Nemesis has not, over- 
taken him .top soon, Yet the, unanimous 
verdict, is that inthe affairsof Metz he was 
not culpable, but only unfortunate; that after 
Sedan the fa)l,of Metz was.inevitable, only a 
question of.time; that Thiers bad the sagac- 
ity to. see this, and sought to avert the.catas- 
trophe by his-voluntary embassy to the dif- 
erent, courts of Europe-inquest of interven- 
tion; that with Bazaine really all the generals 
and the whole French army.are condemned; 
that his only. crime was the universal crime 
of failure; but that his comrades have used 
him as.the lightning-rod to, carry off censure 
from themselves, and the nation. has sought 
to solace itself under the smart of defeat by 
securing his condemnation for treachery. 
Unhappily, all. testimony in favor. of the 
Marshal from German sources only told 
against him in the minds ‘of his préjudiced 
and infuriated countrymen.’ But the bedr- 
ing of the Marshal during the trial and under 
the sentence bas secured for him the respect 
of all high-thinded and generous natures. 

The Prussian Parliament. and ail parties 
in the Church and in the nation are now 
agitated with the new Registration Law, 
which proposes to secularize those events of 
domestic life—birth, marriage, death— 
which bave hitherto been sacredly within 
the keeping of. the, clergy. This new law 
provides, that! hereafter ia every parish sor 
subdivision of a parish; according to ‘the 
population, there shall be a civil officer, des- 
ignated the register, whose duty it shall be 
to record and authenticate every birth; mar- 
riage, and deatly occurring within his ‘dis- 
trict. ‘The’ law requires a very minute 
record concerning children ; and in thé ¢ase 
of a foundling the person upon whom the 
child is east of ‘the élite must! have the 
record made, and the register and the police 
are bound to make every effort to discover 


,the parentage, The Prussian Government 


has..no foundling hospitals, but. seeks, to 
father every child. upon somebody... All 
deaths must be registered with like precis- 
ion and punctuality at the state office: for 
the district. 

For marriage not; only. the registration, 
but the solempization. before this civil officer 
is hereafter tohe obligatory. TheCode Na- 
poleon,,-whiech has, this feature, has. long 
been in foreein the German provinces on 
the Rhine; but in the rest of Prussia, mar. 
riege could, be.solemnized only by a.clergy- 
man, unless one was willing openly te re- 
nounce the Church, and. thereby subject 
himself to certain civil and social disabilities, 
in which case he could be married. by\a 
magistrate, Now, however, the rules to 
be, invariable. and obligatory. throughout 
Prussia, that, persons intending marriage 
shall first appear before the registrar of 
the district in whichone, of them) resides, 
foran authorization tomarry., This hegives 
upon a.careful inquiry and record concera- 
ing age, standing, and other legal qualifics- 
tions, and he then publishes the bans for 
two,,weeks, upon,.the town-hall..or;the 
church ,or.in a. newspaper. At. the expira- 
tion of this period the parties. reappear be- 
fore the registrar, and in the presence of 





two witnesses declare that they take each 
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Other to be husband and wife; and le then 


pronounces them married and records, the 
fact.- ‘This constitutes the legal marriage, 
Without this no réeligious eeremony of mar- 
riage‘would be of any worth; nor can a 
religious ceremony add anything to the 
validity of this. The civil act'is the mar- 
riage. 

Such a law is rendered necessary by the 
present attitude of the Romish hierarchy. 
Disregarding the late law, they have left 
thany parishes vacant by the non-appoint- 
ment of priests, and in many others they 
have appointed priests without the concur- 
‘fetice of the civil government. In these 
Cases either Catholics are not able to marry 
at all or their marriage is not valid because 
the officiating priest is not legally compe- 
tent. To remedy this state of things, a civil 
form of marriage is made obligatory. Many 
Protestant clergymen are greatly alarmed 
by the new bill. Hitherto the fees for bap- 
‘tism, marriage, and burial have been ‘a chief 
source of revenue to many parishes; and it 
is apprehended tliat, if this should be cut 
Off, a thousand churches must go down. In 
any event, the power of the clergy as ex- 
ercised through the family will be seriously 
crippled. But this is précisely what many 
of the advocates of the bill desire, and 
they take advantage of the present excite- 
ment against the Catholic clergy to bring 
about the overthrow not only of the Church, 
but of religion itself. 

It is a curious parallelism that this meas- 
ure-of obligatory civil marriage now pressed 
fn’ Prussia is identical with the law of 
Plymouth Colony, 200 years ‘ago, which 
‘was also intended as a protest against the 
‘Romish doctrine that marriage is @ sacra- 
ment of the Church. 

By the law of 1671 it was ordered: 

1. ** That no person in this jurisdiction 
shall join any persons together in marriage 
but the magistrate, or such other as the 
court shall eutherize in such place where no 
magistrate is near; nor shall any join them- 
selves in marriage but before some magis- 
“trate or person authorized as aforesaid. 

2. ‘The town» clerk or register keeper 
of every town shall exhibit a true and per- 
fect. copy unto March Court, annually, of 
all the marriages, births, and burials of the 
‘year past.” 

8. A provision for publishing the bans for 
fourteen days. 

Here are all the features of the new Prus- 
sian law; but the Plymouth code of 1671 
‘contained one feature which does not ap- 
‘pear fd the Prussian code of 1878—viz.: 

“ ‘Whosoever sball.inveigle or endeavor to 
steal the affections of any man’s daughter, 
pupil, or maid servant, without-his consent 
or leave, he shall be punished by a ‘fine; so 
itextend. not five pounds, or by corporal 
punishment at discretion of the Bench and 
eccording to the nature of the offense.” 

There are cases nowadays in. which this 
provision might be revived with salutary 
effect. ZEGYPTER. 

BERLIN, PRUSSIA, Dec. 23d, 1873, 





LITERARY LONDON. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





ONLY a week ago I saw my old friend of 
the “Frying Pan,” still in the same old 
quarters. Thete is far less of the Arab in 
meri on this side of the sea than with us, 
and men move comparatively seldom unless 
at the suggestion of some uncompensated 
and uncompromising landlady. 

The old man had‘written a poem on his 
neighbors, the organ grinders, and sent it to 
@ Magazine, only to have it returned. He 
read it to’me, with a great deal of feeling, 
and then branched off into an eloquent and 
very favorable account of the lives and yvir- 
tues of these people. 

‘‘A humble but honest sort they are,” he 
said; “and they are as kind to each other as 
if they were all one family, They are never 
mixed up in any troubles, never in the alms- 
houses, never in public courts, ‘and you 
never hear one of them say a word. They 
are all poets—silent (?) poets. They are the 
last of the’ troubadours.” 

Poor ‘old man! “The breezy hights of 
Parnassus” will remain to him to'the'end, as 
they were in the beginning, a delusion and 
‘a dream. 

“Through this man, and by other ‘means 
‘thet gradually began to open, I met a great 
‘tMaby men' who lived by the pen and who 
‘were’ alike disappointed and’ poor. Always 
‘their lodgings are very humble ‘and some- 
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times two or three live in one room or gat- 
ret, and ina perpetual ‘state of siege from 
the landlady. Their living, however, is bet- 
ter than their lodgings, and often quite ade- 
quate. For somehow it nearly always hap- 
pens that there is one at least in‘a knot of 
these “lost children,” as the Italians were 
wont to call their helpless poets, who has a 
shilling or two to furnish a meal for himself 
and companions. And let it here be’ ob- 
served that I have never found, outside of 
the miners of California, a more generots 
and unselfish set of fellows in all the world 
than these quiet and disappointed pilgrims 
on the foothills of Olympus. Once, and not 
80 very long ago, I counted myself quite 
fortunate, after skirmishing about London 
for some time, to find myself established in 
a large and lofty room along with two of 
these Bohemians, who had come down from 
thenorth. We were in the Cumberwell part 
of South London, near where Robert 
Browning was born, and on the account of 
this latter fact felt that we were ina very 
aristocratic part of London. 

We tried to live regular and industrious 
lives; yet every day was a sort of battle and 
romancerun in together. Every night three 
men around our little fire, with its hatful of 
coals, would have something ‘new fto'tell of 
the great city; and thus I learned’as fast as 
possible its mysteries and its misery to. 
gether. We took our coffee at a place 
called the ‘* Castle House,” about & mile 
from ‘‘The Elephant and Castile,” ‘a wéll- 
known center, not far from the Rev. Mr. 
Spurgeon's Tabernacle. 

Our coffee at this place cost us one penny 
each, bread and butter cost us one penny 
each, and a bit of meat or an egg cost one 
peuny more; arid then we all three together 
gave the waiter a penny, so that we break- 
fasted well enotgh on a little more than 
threepence eath. I have since break- 
fasted in some very fine hotels; but some- 
how I do not think I have found any more 
satisfaction or solid comfort in any of them 
than I found there. 

We always dined at home, English fash- 
ion, after the day’s work was over, and gen- 
erally on about this bill of ‘fare: "We 
would send out for a basin of soap, ‘rich 
and steaming, which we got for three 
penee, also for a dish of roast meat and po- 
tatoes, which cost us a shilling; then we 
bad bread and beér Besides, so that we dined 
very well on something more than  bix- 
pence a head. 

One evening one of my companions came 
home and reported having found a Bohe- 
mian, an old college friend, who was sub- 
sisting on one baked potato, to be had for 
a half-penny, and a penny basin of pea- 
soup, while he slept on the two-penny beds 
in Oharles Street, Drury Lane. This made 
us feel still more’ stiff and aristocratic, 
There was ofe man, at least, in London 
who was living on quietly and still more 
humbly than ourselves. 

One bleak winter night one of those lusty 
and resolute companions of mine, who’ had 
all of a Spattan’s simplicity and severity in 
his habits of life, proposed, in a spirit of 
banter, to walk around St. James’s Park, in 
imitation of Dr. Johnson and Savage, when 
they had not money or credit to procure a 
bed. The other one laughed at him. Then 
they got in high spirits over the romantic 
proposition, and went out, and I really ‘be- 
lieve walked seven times around the Park, 
as they told me they did. At all events, 
they did not return till the gray ofthe morn- 
ing, much to the disgust of the landlady, 
who, I suppose, believes to this day that 
they were off on a spree. 

From the foregoing manner of lifeyou can 
see how very cheap one can subsist here, or, 
rather, exist ; and will also pretty’ well un- 
derstand how very hard it is to get a place 
here or anything to do whafever on the out- 
skirts of literature. These men I'speak of 
were graduates, were men of fine spirits, so- 


got on atall, and finally shipped as sailors for 
Australia. How many thousands of such 
men there are at this moment in the masses 
of this great hungry city, eager to do some- 
thing and able to do it well, it is hard to tell; 
but it is safe to say theré are enough to 
make an army. 

I caught a gleam of sunshiné about the 
time my two companions last named ‘went 
away, and took better quarters Over in’ the 
north of London, near Highgate, 











THE CALLING OF THE HERO. 
BY OBORGE LANSING TATLOR. . 
WuErE Midian’s hoary mountains in ragged 


grandeur climb, 
And rnle her desert solitudes in majesty sub- 


lime, 

Through lonely wilds and gorges, by springs 
among the rocks, 

The exiled seer, a shepherd, led his roving, 
browsing flocks. 

At last on giant Horeb amid bis charge he trod, 

And roamed alone, with reverent feet, the awful 
Mount of God ; 

Below lay green oases, above rose granite 
towers, 

And all the soundless silence thrilled instinct 
with heavenly powers. 


Here, Se ere os remem ecg 


tled and dreamed and prayed. 

‘“Why all these years of exile, with Israel 
crushed the while ? 

Why sleeps the wrath of Abraham’s Goa above 
the trembling Nile ? 


“If once God’s spirit moved me in years so long 
ago 


To save my downtrod race and stfike the 
swift, delivering blow, 

Why triumphs still the oppressor? Why yet 
doth Israel’s cry 

Rise, wild with auguish, yet bring down no 
voice from:all the sky ?”’ 

He ceased. A sudden wonder before his vision 
came! 

Along the mountain thicket rose a strange and 
scathless flame! 

Above the wild acacias it leaped, as from a pyre, 

And wrapped the unscorched copse and tow- 
ered a tent of lambent fire! 


The seer drew near, astonished, to view the 
wondrous scene, 

When lo! Jehovah’s solemn voice from out the 
blazing screen 

Spake: “Moses! Moses!” Trembling: he an- 
ewered : ‘* Here am I.”’ 

* Pat off thy shoes; on holy ground, and hither 
draw not nigh ! 

“Tam Elohim, mighty, the God of Abraham, 

Of Isaac, Jacob, and. thy sire, Jehovah, the 


I AM! 

The cry of Israel's children has reached my 
throne on high ; 

I know their heavy sorrows, all their woe and 
agony. 

“Tam come down to save them from Egypt's 
bloody hand, 

To smite the dire oppressor’s power and 
scourge his guilty land ; 

My arm, outstretched in wonders, shall make 
hie realm a grave, 

For earth and sea shall fight for me till I have 
freed the slave! 

“T know thy own brave spirit, I love the heart 
that yearns 

To rend the bondage of its kind, the fiery soul 
that burns 

At others’ wrong and outrage; and, scorning 
power and pelf, 


Dare rise for right ’gainst all earth’s might, nor 
plan nor care for self. 

“But he who with Jehovah would fight the 
fight for man 

Must wait till God reveal his rod and. show the 
battle’s plan, 

And forty years I’ve taught thee to meekly bide 
his time 

Whose. footsteps down earth’s centuries. beat 
one eternal rhyme. 

‘“ Rise, therefore, now, a hero in meekness as in 
might, 

And I will send thee, thunder-clad, to shake the 
world for right. 

But see thou aye remember the battle is not 
thine ; set 

Face thou the blame, thé jeers, the shame, but 
count the victory mine. 

«Lean on my arm, almighty, when sorrows bear 
thee down; — 

Fall back on me when flesh is weak and earth 
and demons frown; 

God rules to-day, to-morrow; God rules on 
earth, on high ; 

And on his side all Heaven shall ride, all Hel 

before him fly! 


“Go now, meet haughty Egypt; meet Pharaoh 
on his throne ; 


: Meet Israel’s coward doubts and fears; meet 
ber, honest, and industrious ; but ‘they Hever |’ , 


all, and shrink from none. ‘ 

Take thon nor sword nor scepter, thy reversing 
all in me ; 

Take only this, ay PanrRanmagta power in 
humility.” 

Tio ose he seer and hero, no mae to ero 


Instinct and conscious of his God, himself half 
deity ! 

Nations and Nature owned him and earth and 
time obey, 


“For he who ‘does and dares in God with God 


shall reign for aye. 


Grnman philosophy bas commonly passed 
‘with us in America as a bottomless abyss of 
truth, something as professors seem marvels 
of wisdom to candidates for the freshman 
class. But, asthe first term always serves 
to dissipate irrational awe in the latter case, 
‘so a@ closer acquaivtance’ dispels the en- 
chantment which distance ‘had lent in the 
former. In truth, philosophy has» fallen 
‘from its high edtate in Germany. The 
Metaphysical bush has been threshed to 
pieces, and there is no new game to start. 
The great schools have broken up and'gone. 
Here and there you find a disciple of Hegel 
or Herbart lingering like the last rose of 
summer; but the best thought of Germany 
is critical and eclectic. The regular war- 
fare under recognized standards has degen. 
erated into busbwhacking, where every 
man fights on his own hook. Some few 
men, like Prof. Ulrici; are making ‘heroic 
efforts to recall philosophy to the facts of 
life and consciousness; but in general the 
German mind, worn out by discussion and 
disheartened by' failure, has'resigned itself 
to a materialistic and epicurean pbilosophy. 
Nowhere this side of China is there such 
widespread materialism as ‘here in idealistic 
Germany. ' The very air is’ charged with 
sensualistic tendencies, and nothing can 
gain a hearing thateoppeses them. Kant, 
Fichte, Scbelling, » Hegel would, not be 
listened, to to-day; to say nothing) of their 
gaining an influence. 

The prevailing tendency is clearly seen in 
the books which are read, Bichner, Hart- 
mann, Strauss are: the popular authors. 
Yet from a scientific standpoint Buchner is 
below criticism. Unfounded assumption, 
unproved assertion, and. triumphantly 
worthless logic make up his book. Every 
critic admits it. Every one of his followers, 
when forced into discussion, admits the un- 
tenability of his principles and bolds them 
still. Hartmann’s ‘‘ Philosophy of the Un- 
conscious” has run through four editions, 
It is a combination of Schopenhauer and 
Hegel. The former contributes his pessi- 
mism, the latter histheory of development. 
According to the former, life is misery and 
mankind area mass of wretches, whose 
brightest hope is a speedy abandonment of 
existence. According to the Jatter, there is 
a blind, unconscious reason underlying the 
universe, which in its instinctive unfolding 
mounts at last toman and self-congcious- 
ness. ‘Man is the summit of being. . There 
isnothing beyond and above him; He alone 
of all things is cursed with self-conscious- 
ness and he alone discerns the essential mis- 
ery of existence. But,since he bas eaten 
the fair but: deadly fruit which grows upon 
the tree of knowledge, he can only start 
back in horror and clamor for -permission 
to perish.: Such is the book. Its. funda- 
mental principles are self-destructive. Phi- 

-losophers;» asa class,, have, unanimously 
condemned it, and justified their condemna- 
tion. But the book is eagerly read.. It fulls 
in with prevailing tendencies. The class of 
people: who: attend popular science lec- 
tures, who like to dabble in philosophy and 
science without any strong scientific: grasp 
of either; are immensely delighted with it. 
Dilettanti and literati who must seem to 
know something and who are contented 
with seeming are charmed with its show of 
science and the brilliancy of its exposition. 
And so the book, in spite of contradiction 
in spite of admitted contradiction, is borne 
along in triumph. Strauss’s book, the 
‘¢Old and New Faith,” is the baldest ma- 
terialism. It talks sentimentally of “ prog- 
ress” and “ high destinies,” and insults hu- 
“nanity by claiming that this sickly trash 
about ‘‘beneficént tendencies” . more. than 
‘competisates for the loss of immortality and 
the Father in Heaven. Philosopbically, the 
work is a menagerie of absurdity; a miracle 
of-self-destruction. Strauss is, greatly scan- 
dalizé@ by the mitaculous element. of. the 
old faith; but, surely, if be has faith.enough 
to accept the ‘' New Faith,” he: can.find no 
difficulty:in accepting even the mythology 
: of Homer, Yet the unhappy book.is widely 
read and I hear has been translated twice 
into: Hoglish: |, 
t Such are the popular books and such the 
prevailing tendencies. To establish,.. t° 
‘demonstrate. their absurdity avails nothit:-. 
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customed to say that belief is independent 
of the will? That the evidence compels 
the mind to its conclusion? But the truth 
is just.the opposite. One may often see 
clouds hang around mountain peaks though 
a strong wind is blowing all'the while. The 
reason is that in that cold air the mist forms 
a8 fast as it is driven away. It is just the 
same in belief. There are conditions of 
the moral atmosphere in which clouds of 
upbelief form incessantly and. necessarily, 
and argument is entirely powerless against 
them. As fast as one cloud is driven away 
another forms and settles in cold gloom 
upon the heart. Your argument is allowed, 
yorr conclusion admitted, and the dis- 
ptoved heresy held more firmly than ever. 
Germany is materialistic not from stress of 
argument, bu! from choice ; and if ever it 
recoyers from the dreadful slough into 
which it has fallen, it. will not be by the 
power of logic, but through .the. grace of 
God. 

—————— 

VESUVIUS, 
BY RACHEL POMEROY. 


Mip June in Naples: Hot unto death; 
Though the sullen woof of southern flame 
Had beea shot with threads of cool sea-breath, 
That, freakish; went and came. 
The sun strove hard to singe them ere he set, 
But they followed the shadows in and were 
gasping yet. 
Vesuvius, pure as a pearl, apart, 
Cut, statuesque, against the blue ; 
Neapolitans know the picture by heart, 
But.’twas my first glimpse of two. 
At the top of its top, like some smouldering 
furnace-bed, 
Twinkled.a pateh of living coals, rose-red. 


Aud one view of it I had besides, 
When oarsmen hurried us down the bay, 
Where otr ship, impatient for turn of tides, 
Chafing at anchor lay ; 
While a swarthy, unkempt rabble swarmed the 
quay, 
To watch us look our last on Italy. 


The harbor was vivid with sail and spar ; 
Sorrento laughed from her orange slopes ; 
Foam-sprung Capri, profiled afar, 
Stirred dear regrets and hopes; 
And, wan from fever, rose the sad, gray cone, 


. 4A phantom smoke-wreath o’er its crater blown. 
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HISTORICAL GLEANINGS FROM A 
_ ‘WOODSTOCK OCK GARRET. 


BY J. HAMMOND TRU TRUMBULL, LL.D: 


THE appointments of general officers of 
the.American: army, made. by Congress. in 
June, 17%, caused much dissatisfaction in 
Massachusetts:and Connecticut. Putnam, 
the junior of Generals Wooster and Spencer 
in the colony’s service, was chosen over the 
heads, of both as one of the, four. major- 
generals, When news of this appointment 
came to the army at Cambridge, Spencer 
(writes a Connecticut officer from the camp) 
‘‘appeared much chagrined and. disap- 
pointed: He began to speak very freely, and 
finally persuaded the officers to remonstrate 
to the Assembly of Connecticut, and set off 
immediately for, home, without leave or 
license, from .Gen,. Washington, which dis- 
pleased,.him much.” The .remonstrance, 
signed ‘by. forty-eight officers. of Spencer’s 
and Parsons’s regiments, was forwarded to 
Hartford: Good sense fortunately prevailed 
ip the Connecticut Assembly. Gov. Trum- 
bull was requested to write to. the colony’s 





‘delegates in Congress, ‘‘ and. acquaint them 


with the -estimation in..which General 
Wooster and General Spencer are held by 
this: Assembly and the officers and troops 
ander their command, etc; ‘‘ at the same 
aes Re their sense of the singular merit 
“Generat Putnam: Governor ‘Trumbull 
eceived the foHowing letter from General 
+ a on this subject. It has already 
been printed—from Washington’s first. draft, 
perhaps—by Sparks (‘‘ Writings of Wash- 
foxton,” vol. fii, p. 82), not with absolute 
aecuracy: 
pind Ciuservor, July 16, 17%. 


® Itis.with no small, concern that. I find the 
errangement of General Officers made. by the 
Honousable Continental .Congress has pro- 
duced dissatisfaction, As the army is upon s 
general establishment, their right to supersede 
and controul a Provincial one must be unques- 
fiotiabié? atid’in steh a cansé T'th 


4 Mani opportunity” 
 Kapreo from the’ the Congress of 
Province, ha isk remaris a pont wb me 

















on this subject, is now the Continental 
Congress. In thé’ I beg leave to 
assure you, that unbyass’d by any private at- 
tatchments, I shall studiously endeavour to 
réconcile their pretensions to their duty, & 
80 dispose them as to prevent ¢f possible any 
inconvenience to the publick service from this 

I have the Honour to be with’ respect & 

Esteem, . 
Sir, poe 

Your most obed’t & 

very humble serv’t, 
Go. WASHINGTON. 
Gov. TRUMBULL. 

This is from the commander-in-chief of 
the army to the governor of Connecticut, 
strictly official and in measured phrases; 
but..the same day and by the same post 
Washington wrote to his friend,Gov. Trum. 
bull, acknowledging a letter of congratula- 
tion on bis own appointment and closing 
with these words: 

“The uncorrupted choice of a brave and free 
people has raised you to deserved eminence. 
That the blessings of health, and the still 
gteater blessing of long continuing to govern 
such a people, may be yours is the sincere wish 
of, sir, yours,” &c. 

And afew days afterward Gen. Spencer, 
“having returned to the camp, and agreed 
to serve under Putnam rather than leave the 


‘| army entirely,” Washington, in a letter to 


Gen. Schuyler, admits that “the arrange- 
ment of the general officers in Massachu- 
setts has been very unpopular, indeed, I 
may say injudicious.” © 

The letter in which General Washington 
informed the President of Congress, Oct. 
5th, 1777, of the result of the Battle of 
Germantown—an official copy of which is 
found among these papers—need not» be 
printed here, since it may be seen in 
‘*Sparks’s Writings of Washington” (vol. 
5, p. 70). The General in this letter strove 
to make the best of a bad matter, and to 
write as. cheerfully as if his army had 
gained a battle, instead of losing one. 


“Upon the whole, it may be said the day 
was rather unfortunate; than ‘injurious. We 
sustained no material loss of men, and brought 
offall our artillery except one piece which was 
dismounted. The enemy are nothing the better 
by the évent, and ourtroops, who are not the 
least dispirited by it, have gained what all 
young troops gain by being in an action.”’ 

In & postscript he adds : 

“ Aa I have observed, I have not. received a 
return of our loss, but from what I have just 
now learned from General Greene I fear it is 
more considerable than I first apprehended, in 
men.’’ 

This for Congress and the public. To his 
brother next day he wrote, in a different 
tone: 

“In a word, it was a bloody day. Would to 
Heaven I could add, that it had been a more 
fortunate one for us!” 


In March, 1781, General Washington left 
his headquarters at New Windsor to visit 
Count Rochambeau, at Newport. He passed 
through Hartford on Sunday, March 4th. 
There he met Governor Trumbull and his 
son, Col. Jonathan. The latter accompanied 
the General and his aides to Lebanon, where 
they passed the night. . The following note 
was probably in response to- an: invitation 

to breakfast next morning with Colonel 
oriuider Williams, the governor's ‘son-in- 


law: 
¢ Sunpar Evenine. 
‘ General Washington returns his compliments 
to Col. Williams and: is extremely sensible: to 


his politeness of which he would with pleasure . 


avail himself, but he is pre-engaged with Mr. 
Trumbull and the Compte D’ Aviens. 

Before resuming his journey, on Monday, 
the General reviewed the French troops— 
the Duke. de Lauzun’s cavalry legion of 
about 500 men—who had been encamped 
at Lebanon during the winter. The Duke 
himeelf. was, at this time at the French 
headquarters, in Newport, and: remained 
there during, Washington’s visit. . When. the 
latter set out on his return to New Windsor 
(March 11th or 12th) Lauzun escorted him 
nearly to Hartford. Here'is a’ note which 
appears to have been written after the party 
reached Lebanon, on the 18th : 


compliments 
Colonel. Williams, he will, go, breakfast at bis 


| house with great plessnre and bripg him the 


Genegal’s aides. 
. Po set. out. in the morning witb out hax; 
ing’ breaktasted wag “* something unheard 

















THE INDRPEND ENT. 


of tn AmericaY—as the Marquis de Chas- 
tellux remarked, apropos ‘of his entertain- 
ment, in Couany with his friend Lauzun, 
atthe house of Col. Wadsworth, in Hart- 
ford. And this brings to mind Lauzun’s 
last breakfast, which became historical. On 
the last day of December, 1793, tried and 
condemned by the French revolutionary 
tribunal, he listened with a smile to his 
sentence of death. ‘The next morning, just 
as he was beginning to eata dozen oysters, 
he was summoned to the guillotine, “ Per- 
mit me, citizen,” he said to the execution- 
er, “to finish my breakfast.” And, offering 
him a glass of wine: ‘‘ Take this. In the 
trade you work.at one needs courage.” 

In his Memoirs Lavzun tells'us that, ‘‘ as 
he spoke English, he was charged while in 
America with, the execution of an infinitude 
of necessary but mortally wearisome de- 
tails." Here (from another collection of 
revolutionary autographs) is one of his busi- 
ness letters, written when the army of 
Rochambeau was marching westward 
through Connecticut, to join Washington, 
near the Hudson. On this march Lauzun’s 
column covered the French right. The let- 
ter is ‘addressed to Col. Wadsworth, coim- 


missary-general : 
LEBANON, June 21, 1781. 

Dear Sir :—Will you be so good te receive 
my thanks for all your kindness for me and 
everything concerning me. CoJ. Sheldon is 
send to inform you that the Count de Rocham- 
beau has change the first direction of my 
colons march, and I suppose that any direction 
you give upon it will be chearfully followe. 

Will you be so kind to deliver the 2 porte 
manteaux horses to the Bearer. 

the Present notte will be paid in Hartford by 
the treasurer and the 25 gs. you have give to 
Tallmage wich I have receivd from M. de 
Barras, 

I have the honor to be, Dear Sir, 
Your most obed’t h’ble serv’t 
De Lauzun. 

Not all the French officers wrote so good 
English as.this of Lauzun’s. Here is a note 
written by the Baron De Ferrette to Mrs. 
Wadsworth, asking the return of a parcel 
of papers which had been left with her hus- 
band, the commissary : 

The Baron De Ferrette present his Compli- 
ment to Mistriss Watsworth, and he pray she 
to give the pappers who was found and belong 
to me to, Master de la Serre, officer of the regi- 
ment. Saintonge, who. will rendre to me the 
pappers, I will be most obliged to you. 

Your most-humble 
‘ Serviant Bon Dz FeRReErTTE. 

And M. de laSerre’s receipt to Mr. 
Jeffrey Col; Wadsworth’s clerk : 

I have recived from Mr. John Jeffrey a little 
bondel paper belant to the B’on ferret. 

Le CHevaLier De tA SERRE. 

HARTFORD, the first January, 1783. 


From the same collection from which 
these notes were taken we are ‘permitted to 
print—for the first time, we believe—a very 
interesting letter of the Baron De Kalb’s, 
written on board the ship in which he was 
about to sail, with the Marquis de Lafayette, 
for America, It is addressed to Silas Deane, 
one of the agents of the United States in 
France. Lafayette had equipped the ‘‘ Vic- 
toire’ at his own expense. When just 
ready to sail from Bordeaux, he was stopped 
by a lettre de cachet, forbidding him, in the 
king’s name, to leave France, and directing 
him to join his father-in-law, the Duke 
d’Ayens, at Marseilles. It was at the Duke’s 
solicitation, as. Lafayette believed, that this 
order had been obtained from the minister- 
He took his ship to the port of Passage in 
Spain. Then, returning to Bordeaux, he 
wrote.to his family and the minister solicit- 
ing permission to proceed on his voyage. 
When this was refused, he determined still 
to execute, in defiance of all authority, 

*‘his most, Marling project.” Disguised asa 
courier, he baffled the pursuit of the officers 
sent to detain him and. rejoined his ship, 
“to the great comfort of all his fellow 
passengers,” a8 De Kalb writes ; 


BOARD. VICTOIRE 
Oe AT THE ASSAGE TX AIN, 
f M1 April, 1771, 


Str :—I had the honour of writing to you 
four days ago in a sad mood of mind, about al- 
the difficulties which seemed to obstruct M: 
Le la fayette’s generous : 
as Tade ‘apertaker Of bad news, I th Mm 
it @ piece of justice to impart'to you a good 
one. The Marquis: guessing, by all the letters 
he: ier the Ministers, grapted_ and 
issued orders to stop bis sailing, out.of mere 
compliance with the requests of M. Le Duo 
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.d Ayens, and that in reality. neither the King 
‘nor any body else could ‘be angry With Thim};' 


for #0 noble an ‘Enterprise, he took ‘upon! him! 
to come here again and’ to pursue his meas: 
ures. He arrived. this morning nine of the 
clock to the great comfort of all his fellow, Pas- 
sengers, .M, de Mauroy arrived at. the same 
time, So we shall put ont to sea again the 
first wind, and strive to get to the Continent 
directly as much as possible. All these Gentle- 
men present you with their most sincere pret 
pliments and good wishes. 

T wrote to M. le Cte de Broglie ‘as well as°to 
Madame’ de Kalb, if they had any letters to 
send to me before I could give them an account 
of myself after arrival at your army, to. put 
them under cover, directed to Mr. Sam. Sboe- 
maker at Philadelphia, and. desire you to. get 
them over when opportunities will offer. I 
depend on this and all other occasions on your 
goodness and friendship, to which and Mr. 
Carmichael’s I recommend myself particularly 
and am with all possible respect, Honoured Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant 
De Kars. 


This letter will go by the to morrow’s Post, 
but you shall hear from me the day of our put- 
ting under sail. 

The marquis charges me peculiarly te ac- 
quaint you that his fear of involving you in 
some disagreeable Dilemma and of doing hurt 
to our friends interrest at the French court, was 
what determined him most to comply with the 
king’s orders and go back to Bordeaux; being 
willing to fall alone a sacrifice to resentment 
and make nobody share his misfortune, as long 
as he could believe these orders serious, and 
that it is only since he is sure of your and your 
cause’s security he assumed anew his most 
darling Project. 

One of the letters we have already printed 
bears the sign-manual of George III. ‘‘:Au- 
tograph letters signed” by the same: king 
wre less common in this country. Here is 
cue of his notes with reference to the em- 
ployment of a secret agent in France, writ- 
ten to Lord Carmarthen, in 1784, The-ex- 
actness of date*in minutes is noticeable: 

It is so difficult fo obtain intelligence from 
France that it seems improper ‘to reject any 
offer at first sight; but.on the other hand itis 
right when proposed by a suspicious Character, 
which the place from whence this comes natar- 
ally suggests, to make farther enquiry before it 
isaccepted.. I therefore think Lord Carmarthen 
should send out of the Secret Service some 
little acknowledgment to this Man and let Mr. 
Fraser thoroughly investigate his Story, which 
will enable Lord Carmarthen afterwards’ to 
propose to Me whether it will beright to em- 
ploy him ; but should that happen I° should 
think he should be paid for the intelligence, 
not a semi-annual pay, for then of course.the 
zeal of such Instruments soon abates. a® 

QuEEN’s Hovse, 4 

May 29th, 1784, = De 1 o'clk, 

“ Farmer George” did not write eleanint 
English ; but he ‘was good at a bargain.” He 
had learned that it was cheaper in the long 
run to bire spies by the job or on ‘“‘piece 
work” than by the year, and. he wonldn’t 
hire ove on any terms without; testing bis 
qualifications in advance. 





MILTON'S BILLINGSGATE. 
BY ARTHUR GILMAN. 


WE trust that those who have only read 
the verse of Jobn Milton will not be shocked 
by the conjunction of the words at the head 
of this article, though we are ready to’ 'con- 
fess at once that they must contravene::the 
proprieties in the minds of some readers. 
We are accustomed’ t6 think of the vauthor 
of our Epic a8 sitting upon some empyrean 
hight, a dream-fed ‘and airy genius, whose 
thoughts were too sublimated to be: wasted 
upon topics less grand than those embodied 
in his greatest poem. Or, If we allow bim 
to- condescend to medher things, he°is a 
blind old man, uttering, in eloquent words, 
the lofty resignation which raises binr still 
far above orditiafy mortals. 

We are prone to forget that he had ‘nde 
to do with the business of this world, and 
was an active controversialist, who not only 
attacked others, but was attacked ‘by them 
with all the vigor and with much of the 
rhetoric usual in such cases. In fact, it Was 
not until after more than a dozen yeats of 
this kind of life—years marked by sotne of 
the most violent political throes—that he 
was prepared to produce his Epic. During 
these years héhad been in att atmosphere 
of political and ece}psiqatical contests of the 
erases apdin.every way 
most earnest 








He bad. wged a wkoe in she Church, for 





















he.-hated the. ‘‘ prelatical. Episcepacy”, of, 
his time; he hed married.in haste and had, 
usedthe ‘proverbial’ léisure that»ensued> in: 
marshaling arguments from the: Scriptures: 
againat’ the divorce laws ‘of the time;' he’ 
had ‘pleaded fot # better’ ‘education, * and 
had burst forth in hot eloquence as he ap- 
pealed to the, “Lords and Commons of 
England’ for the ‘‘ Liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing,” in bis “ Areopagitica”;. he, had 
been: the private secretary of Oliver Crom- 
well; he-had: argued with his fellow-coun- 
trymem im the ‘ Bikonoklastes;”! and with 
other natiéns in his ‘‘ Defense of the Peo- 
ple of England” ; after the Restoration ‘he’ 
had become obnoxious to the powers of the 
state; and not until the passage of the ‘ Act 
of Obliyion” did he retire to the quiet home 
in the Artillery Walk, with his third wife, 
and compose the ‘' Paradise Lost.” 

In: his: earlier. years -he /lived, in’ rural 
serenity, composing poems in Greek and 
Latin, besides: his.:;‘‘@omus;” Lycidas,” 
** Arcades,” .‘ L?Allegro,” :and) ‘*Il Pen- 
serosa.” During these years, too, he: had 
visitéd Italy and other Continental ‘cities, 
where, athong men of less note, he ‘had 
made the acquaintance of Grotius and the 
persecuted Galileo, Then it was, probably, 
that be meditated that great epic, which he 
did,not. produce, haying for its theme the 
nobility and adventures of. King Arthur 
and bis gay chivalry.of the Round Table. 

We shall find Milton's Billingsgate in his 
controversial ‘writings produced: ‘when he 
was in the full flush of manhood, and had 
made the poetic subordinate to the patriotic 
iustinct,.: Without mentioning such 'com- 
paratively harmless expréssions as ‘‘the 
whole gang of prelaty” and the ‘hireling 
crew;” which includes the ‘‘presbyters” of 
Scotland and ‘the ‘‘ priests” of Rome, nor 
those phrases that would too greatly shoek 
the propriety of our readers, permit us: to 
quote a few expressions from the ‘‘ Apology 
for Smecty mnuus.” 

It is’ said that Milton used his ‘‘ formi- 
dable pen ”’ with suchpower against the pre- 
latists, with such “rough and vehement 
eloquence,” that his opponents were obliged 
to resort to calumny to vent their unbound- 
ed.rage and bitterness. Five Presbyterian 
clergymen, too,, whose initials formed the 
word “smeetymnuus,”’ fought on the same 
side ;,and it was in their behalf that Milton, 
in »1642; interposed his ‘Apology,’ just 
mentioned, ‘‘ This babbler,” he says, refer- 
ring t6-‘the opponent of ‘the five Presbyte- 
rians, ‘‘ vapours out” “quips and snapping 
adages” in a “coy, flirting style,”.“ girded 
with frumps and eurtal gibes”"—“frumps”) 
being, insults and “‘ curtal”’ being our curtail 
curtailed.a little.. This is not-very bad, but 


is in contrast with the style of him who else- 
where 
“ Reasoned high 
Of Providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate.’ 


A little further on he, John Milton, calls his 
opponent ‘‘the zany of Columbus,” who 
brings to us“ nothingebut-a-mere tankard 
drollery,7®, venereous | parjetory, for, stews.” 
Here is a new word for ‘“ Webster Un- 
abridged” —“parjetory.” ‘This “ zany” is 

next refuted ini the statement that Milton 
was ‘!¥omited, out?’ of the. university; on, 
in valgar speceh,.‘' rusticated.”., He is, told 
thatthe uhiversity ‘strongly; keeps. in jher 
stomach” “the worger,stuff,” but, the bitter 
‘‘she is ever  kecking at.and.)is. queasy.” 
4 She vomits,” he continues, ,‘‘now out.of 
sickness; but, ere it. will be. well:with her, 
she must vomit. by, strong. physic.. In the 
meantime, that ‘suburb sink,’.as this rude 
scavenger calls it, and, more. than scurril- 
lously taunts it with, the plague, having a 
worse plague in his middle entrail, that sub- 
uth wherein L.dwell, shall/be in my account 
& more honorable place than his university,” 
The sreeewne paragraphs .actually cannot 
be quoted. 

Speaking again of the university. educa- 
tion, he, describes the young divines as seen 
‘* often. upon, the. stage, writhing and un- 
boving their clergy Jimbs to all the antic 
ap@ dishonest jestures of Trinculoes, buf- 
foons,,.ard bawds, prostituting the shame of 
that ministry, which either they, had or 
were nigh having, to the eyes of courtiers 
and court ladies, ue heir, joms and 
padewoiel'.: This, congact he _repro- 

"neki Peter! t6 he” v igbinad ace 
pudedde Of this loése “Fafler?” be ‘save’ he 
Aa undertake to tell ye the very tlothes 

 thongh bé dé much mitetdken in ‘ny 
ae and, like ason of Belial with- 






‘out. the, hire ‘dd 
blasphe epee the “ing? as ordin- 


jarily,as te es me to! ‘drink ey and. 
‘sweat,’ abe because th pint a, sh. ae 
s ee : 





 sytiees 


his, commonplace. book,’ 


one who. cannot,“ stand upc yite own legs 


without the crutches_of hig mar gin, wich 


is the | sluice most commonly that yi 
drought of his text.” Heis “ador ogb-knended 
a “hip-shot a te 
My of * yiragiin trollops,” a ‘aid 
tered lubber,” ‘a Ap meyer 168 
bachelor of art, " “viper,” «avi fool a 
“‘ matriculated prea id ‘whose sermon, 
izing is “lofty nakedness” and “ finical 
goosery.” 


Turning to his reply 'to ofie who ‘had? at-' 


tacked his arguments on the ‘ Doctrine and 
Discinta ne, of Diyorce,” we find still more 
energetic languace used, some of which too 
justly deserves the name Billingsgate to be 
quoted... The opponent of the: 

for divorce is an, “ odious fool?” a.‘‘ rascal,” 


ment in law” is “the flashicst and the fusti- 
est that ver corrupted in such an wnswilléd 


hogshead, ” and his companions are!‘tbawl-' 


ing whippets and shin-barkers,” ‘‘set.on by 
plot and consultation with a junto of clergy- 
men and licensers.” 

Such are somé of ‘the words used by ‘the 
author of ‘4 Paradise!Lost?; and-he not only 
used them, but argued that he was follow- 
ing the Saviour’s example, who, he says, 
‘sneaking of unsavory traditions, scruples 
not toname the dunghill and the ja 
We must not, however; suppose this to have 
been his ordinary prose style, for that would 
bea grave mistake. He was no. exception 
to the rule that poets write good prose, from 
the fact that they are obliged to weigh 
words and their meanings with so much ex- 
actness and care. Let the followitig 
graph rather be taken as @ specimen ©: Mil- 
ton’s prose. It. is:from an: aposttophe’ to 
England .in his ‘‘ Areopagitica.” 

** Methinks I see in my mind.a noble and 
puissant,nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep and shaking her invincible, 
locks; methinks 1 see her as an eagle, mew- 
ing her mighty youth and’ kindling ber 
undazzled eyes at the fall mid-day beam; 
purging and unscaling her long-abused sight 
at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance ; 
while the whole noise of timorous end 
flocking birds, with those also that love the 
twilicht, flutter about, amazed at what’ she 
tmheans.”’ 

Whether the times. have improved ince 
the days of Milton; whether our “Billin ee 
gate” is more refined or has been dropp 
from polite use; whether any. of our-clergy 
nowadays have graduated from, the schools 
that teach the ‘‘unboning. of limbs,” the 
“ stage writhings,”’ and the “antic and dis- 
honest jestures of buffoons”—whether these 
things be of ‘the past or of the present is too 
mighty a question to be settled in an article 
only intended to exhibit'a single phase of 
the literary life of the author of our great 
English epic. 


LO! THESE MANY YEARS. 


BY BARTON GRAY. 








Lo! these many years: I have aspired, 
Labored, striven;hard, with toil and tears ; 
Nor has courage failed, nor passion tired 
Lo ! these many years, 


Seeking through the world’s perplexed mazeg _ 
Just.one.glimpse.of that Eternal Light 

On whose pure, serene face whoso gazes 
Walks no more in night. 


Lo! these many. years with diverse tolling, 
Toiling of the hand and head and heart, 

Dust of many paths my raiment soiling, 
Have I borne my part 5° 


Striving still,to leave unto-the ages 


Some poor hoon, some, balm for wounds and 
tears; 


Doubt, defeat, and'scorn my only os 
Lo! these many ‘years, 

Lo 1 these many years I have deavored 
Just to win from you one golden smile, 

Ere the blank, dark night our footsteps an 
For 4 little while. 


Just,to see those dear eyes gleam and glisten 


On me through the veil of Love's sweet tears; 


Just for one soft answer do T listen 
Lo! these many years. 


Ab! remember. Lite is short ana evil ; 
_Time’s swift wave sweeps by; the, ‘daytignt 


‘watles ; 
Much fs gone ‘whereof is'no retrieval, 
Who knows what remains? 13 


Blame me not if this my human passion 
Yearns to win somie answer for’its toil 

Ere the enibers*burn out cold and echen 
On the stinléss soil. i 


Yet a little while life’s mutual ne | 
Eaeh for each Ray bear er day. departs ;, F 
Yat a little while Loye's.z 
» Satisfy our 
80, ied yol' thie edd netnes; shell bs yeas & 
Peace that stills aed deubia end’ ngtete: sod 
fears; bs Oak 
So not-all'in vain foshgll baye axiven >. 
Lo! these many years, 
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Tue relations ‘of the .¢ 
heretofore very. obseure, which. 
elucidated by the researches into the, eon- 
tology of Colorado during the present, season. 
These Ruminants differ from.all; of their order 
of quadrupeds in having one incisor tooth, in 
the upper jaw on each side and in a remarkable 
structure of themeck.vertebre.,.In the latter 


| the artery that conyeys,blood. to the brain in 


part. oceupiesthe vertebral canal with the 
nervous cord. In other Ruminantsyasin most 
mammalia, it is carried by the lateral processes 
of the vertebra in a tube at their bases, 

Camels and lamas have lim ed number of 
premolar teeth of the permanent sertes and a 
larger number in the milk’ series, the’ excess 
not being replaced when shed. They have at’ 
a very early stage of development indications 


1. | ofa full dertes ‘of upper incisors, which) are 
‘most incogitant woodcock”’: his oe 


early absorbed. The extinet»camels | (Pro 
camelys) of, the latest_of our Western. terrtiary 
formations, supposed .to, be, the “Pliocene, 
haye been, shown. by.Leidy. to retain. in 
their, permanent dentition the, full. number 
Present. in. the, . milk serfes—thus re- 
sembling the younger stage of the modern 
camels and lamas, rather than the adult, 
Prof. Cope has also found that these early 
camels “possessed a full set of upper incisor 
teeth, which is & full development of the char- 
acter seen in the festus: of various '|Ruminants, 
In,this- respect the .Procamelus resembled their 
still earlier predecessors, It.is also evident that 
the change from Procamelusto Camelus may be 
explained by a process of ‘‘retardation’’ of the 
growth of the teeth. 

The Ruminants called ' Tragulide are now 
confined to the warm regions of Asia and Africas‘ 
biit they were formerly widely distributed over’ 
the earth, especially during the Miocene period. 
They embraced then, as they do now; some of 
the smallest. and: most elegant of the ¢cloven-, 
footed Ungulata,. In France three genera have 
been. discovered, -which. embraced: numerous 
species.. The most, numerously. represented, 
genus is the <Amphitragulus, In North 


-America three genera have been found in 


corresponding formations, representing six 
species. Three of them belong, to Podbrotheri- 
um, which embraces both the largest.and the 
smallest of the known species, the P. minimum, 
Cope, not being heavier than a cat-squirrel; In 
these mnske the first molar tooth hag a pecu-~ 
liar position with the front. or incisor, teeth. 
The Leptomeryz is a species of, medium size,’ 
which has the per t pr lar teeth of the 
same form as the milk premolars ; while in 
Hypertragulus (with two species) the permanent 
premolars take on quite a different form, thus 
making a step in adVance not attained by the 
former. Now it has been ascertained by Prof. 
Cope that Poebrothertum has the pectliar neck 
vertebra that belong to the camels, and also 
similar resemblances inthe forefoot, differing 
in both’ respects from» Zragulide. «Like ‘the 
camels, it has only two toes, while Tragu- 
lide have four; but then it is like the latter in 
haying these toes entirely separate, as in a hog, 
and not united into the common bone of Rumi- 
nants. The conclusion is that /vébrotherium is 
the prototype of thecamels, and that it is near 
the common :ancestor’ from which Trigulide 
seem to have branched.off... This ancestor un- 
doubtedly was. nearly related to certain foasil 
Daeniater found in the Hocenes of France, 


..Inthe'N ovember number of Poggendorff’s 
Aiden apple) a curious and intéresting article 
byG. Lippriava ‘upon -the telations ‘between 

capillary “and electricabphenomena.. He shows 
that | the :so-ealled “constant: of eapillarity’? 
or.‘ coefficient of superficial tension’: at a 
surface where mercury and dilute sul- 
phuric: acti ;come in contact is dependent 
upon: the electromotive: force of polariza- 
tion acting at the surface) in question; Thus, 
if. a U-shaped tube of small’ bore, with the 
bérid downward; be partly filled with mercury 
and the remainder with dilute acid, while two 
fine platinum wires are plunged into the acid at 
the open ends, then if.one of the wires be con- 
nected with the copper and the other with the 
zinc of a single cell of a galvanic battery, the 
mercury in the leg connected with the copper 
pole-will rise and that In the other branch will 
sink. Hé ‘makes ‘use of this’ privtiple in a 
hew ‘instrument, which he alls the '‘ capil- 
lai-electrometer,”? of: exceedingly, simple con- 
struction, » but rivaling: in. sensitiveness, the 
elaborate. .instruments of. Sir W.; Thomson, 
The apparatus consists of a. tube, some half bid 
inch in diameter atthe. top, but, drawn ¢ out to a 
fine and gently- point, which five into 
a little cup filled with dilute irae eleven 


Ponte ioe ont The upper tube 

soy apo i waite Dib ‘the capiflary 
cOpets howtited’ to” Wateh 

the gp 45 the slender alginate: = me. T, | 





and vice versa if positively. - Its motion will ~ 


ret more pe 
tween poles of a single Daniell’s battery. 












“dicate with * ase differences of potential 
ohe-thousdndth of that be. 


cell, anata seemsito be that: the 
instruuient: cannot. ‘be arranged for coarser 
work, sinceiany éle¢trification sufficiently pow- 
erfnl to berate gas-bubbles at once destroys 
itgaction. Ifthe upper tube of this apparatus 
be made of considerable hight,.so that when 
filled with, mercury it will force it through the 
orifice, then a continuous electric current wil 
be produced go long as the stream of mercury: 
rans ‘through into the acid below.’ But’ the: 
most singtilar piece ofapperatus | is an engine im . 
which thi#action is-utilized to prodace motion 
by means: of ‘am electric current: Two glass: 
vessels.ag;large as a. common tumbler are, filledi 
partly.with; mereury aud. the rest with dilute: 
acid, the acid inthe two yessels being connected 
by.a syphon., A platinum wire, protected from 
the acid by aglass tube, runs to the mercury of 
each vesse]. In éach is plunged a bundle of 
fine glass ras, Closely bound together, resting 
on the meréury ‘and entirely covered by the 
acid. If, now, the mercury in one of the 
tumblers is connected With the zinc and the 
other with the copper polé of) a battery, the 
bundle ofrods in the first will rise with consid- 
erable force and the other will sink. This mo- 
tion is communicated to a: small fiy-wheel, 
which at the proper moment reverses the con- 
nections, and so the motion is ‘kept up. 
Whether the machiue is cdpable of answering 
rs 209g ei Career daar tae cat 
to be seen: ° 


. Prof. Joseph Leidy described some years 
ago a peculiar species of Rotifer under the 
name of Dictyophora, The Rotifera are now gen- 
erally believed “to be allied tothe worms. 
They are aquatic in their, habitat, being at. 
tached to stones or leaves by a stem or pedicel. 
They have a well organized system, 
with a mouth in the middle of the’free end. 
On each side of the mouth they,support an 
obliquely placed. wheel-shaped body on. a. short 
stem. The edge is set with cilia; which. ex- 
hibit during life a rapid wave-like movement. 
This passes, in. successional, order round the 
disc, producing an appearance of rapid rotation 
of its circumference. Hence the name .of the 
order. The species described b Prof. Leidy is 
peculiar fn possessing a peculiar organ, of a 
bag-like form, in the place of the wheel organs, 
which, like them, may be retracted within the 
body cavity. It tos a narrow ‘opening into the 
esophagus aid a wide mouth. Its walls 
possess longitudinal and ‘circular mus¢nlar 
fibers, the latter anewering>-the ne When ofa 
epeiannte pain rantneh We} 


thrown o} 
iby ‘me a 


and draws ae 
version through ‘contraction of thetongltndinal 


muscles. The exit from the digestive system is 
lateral. The young exist fn the body eis 
some tithe before exclusion; and, 


Leldy, mey be seen experimenting with their 
bag-néts by alternately projecting and — 
them in. 


..Geology shows that an immense waive 
of species of plants which once grew’ on thé 
surface of the earth have entirely disappéareds 
It is’ believed ‘that: this disappearance ! eee | 
going gradually on. There is »familian genus 
orchids, known popularly as ** Ladies’ Treseou’™ 
which throws up aspike of sweet eA 
in damp meadows late in the fall . 

This genus (Spiranthes) has one species 
manzoviana), which in our cosas extends nse 
New York westwardly to Lake re ag 

Dr. Gray belléves ‘at one titne was also ‘abun- 
dant in Europe. “In the last dition Of hte 
“Manual” he notes that it is now found 
_the Old World—namely, Bantry Bay, in Irdland, 
According to Nature, still another location ip 
Ireland has been found for it... } t 


..The zodlogical position of the Manatee 
(Sek cow) and Dugong, which forih the order 
Si#enia, has been a subject of discussion 
among Naturalists,’ Some have regarded them 
as Cetaceans; or whales, while others have 
placed them in a separateorder near to the 
hoofed Mammals, or Ungulata, Prof. Gill has 
recently, reviewed. the ground, end finds that 
they possess characters abundantly sufficient 
to constitute them a distinct order; but he 
thinks their true position is nearer to the Ceta. 
eens’ ‘than to any other. 


i@lendn the Arctic explorations. the most 
northern vegetation found is at about. latitude 
82 @éegreés. north: Dr. Bessel recently pre+ 
sented a set of these far-away Alpines to the 
Kew Herbarium, avd one of them proves to be 
tlie common dandélion. Another was @ small 
Pod (Pe flexiiosa); the ofiier two were a small 
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Tas Didian' Review has several | 
times been alluded to in these “editing, but | 
a a more explicit comméndatfon from | 
us. Its first number (the obly ode whitch has 
yet seuahien us) wad, issued at: , inJuly, 
1873. It ia edited. by. Rev... » We Lace a 
missionary of the American 
lapur,’a graduate: in 2867 of Amberat) and 
nephew of Prof, Park, of Andover. Its’ plan 
Js broad and cathdlic. Itdevotés itself tothe 
interests of Christianity and Christian work in 
India, and proposes to discuss. thé problems of 
missionary polity, records missionary progress, 
treats of all questions affecting the welfare of 
India, and hag promise.of contributions from 
prominent :migsionaries of nearly all the soci- 
eties laboring in that country. The opening 
article, on the “Missionary Character of 8t. 
Paul,”’ is strong and able; and in discussing 
the difficulties which St. Paul found in ‘the 
civilization of ‘his day the writer shows the 
advantage of treating this subject. with the 
facts of a somewhat similar heathenism before 
him. . The article on ** The Training of Native 
Preachers’ shows the hand.of an experienced, 
progressive, and yet cautions missionary. It 
abounds in wise thoughts upon the men who 
are to be selected as preachers, and’ the training 
which is to be given them, laying an ‘especial 
stress on the cultivation’ of the convert’s own 
language and of the intellectual methods which 
prevail among his people. His conclusion 
with zegard to the employment of . native 
preachers is summed up thus: “We need to 
train a large body of our native Christians:for 
the work, of preaching the Gospel, with) the 
object of furnishing all our missions witha 
suitable body of catechists or unordained na- 
tive missionaries, from Whoge ranks our pastors 
and evangelists may be drawn, as the Provi- 
dence of God may indicate, in the necessities 
of ‘our work and the special gifts bestowed by 
the Spirit on individual persons.’’ The. most 
interesting article to the general reader 
will be that of Rev. Mr. Sherring, of Benares, 
on “The Relations of the Native Aristocracy 
to the British Government.” He awards high 
praise to the Indiac: Civil Service for its energy, 
justice, and honesty; but.complains:of its want 
of sympathy. for those ,whom it;governs; as 
shown in the neglect of the Hindu nobility, who, 
with their increasing culture and widespread 
influence, might be very useful in~ bringing 
the Hindus not only'to'acquiesee in but tolove 
their gévernment. ““The English government 
in India,” says the writer, “has become stereo- 
typed, and has not kept pace with the higher 
education .it-bes imparted to.the.natives”; and 
he very ably advocates a change-of policy, The 
review:gives usa mumber of other articles arid 
promises a series of papers on Buddhism. Its’ 
noteé upon the state and progress of’ the mis- 
sion work are full, If in the coming numbers 
ot The: Hvangelical Review its present standard 
shall be maintained we are sure thatiit will oc- 
cupy.an important place in the missiov. Work, 
and tliatits articles; written in # catholic spirit, 
on mission ground, will be very waieabiy ‘to the 
chtreh at home. 

s4syBor 30, years the Chureh Missionary So- 
ciety has maintained a mission on: jthe Msland 
Mombas, Within the territory, of the Sultaniof 
Zanzibar. The post was commenced by Dr, 
Krapp/tw 1844. He was joined fn the folowing 
year by Rev. Mr. Rebman, who has heroically 
cOfitinned the work, while other missionaries 
have died around him or have been withdrawn 
to other fields, The direct results-of ‘the mis- 
sion have, been very small, Sir Bartle;Frere 
found only eight converts at the station’ Kisso- 
ludiiii.: But the indifect resulta’ havé n0t bégn 
insignificant. A‘vocabulary of tix Hast “AtH- 
can languages has been gathered ;'# dictionary 
of the Luaheliclanguage, spoken for hundreds 
of miles along the coast, is being composed, and 
the Gospel of Luke» has been translated into 
that tongue; the negro «communities; around 
Mombas have been, at least, externally won by 
the unselfish character of the missionary; and the , 
treaty of Sir Bartle Frére with the Sultan of! 
Zanzibar for the suppression of the slave trade 
is beyinning to be happily feltin all'that region. 
The Church Missionary. Record earnestly. pleads | 
for a British protectorate, on the Hast African 
coast, whereby some sensé of seourity atid civ- 
ilization ® er eae up amoitig the rude and 
ever-warting tribes. A remark of Sir Bartle | 
Frere will show why the.mission,in this region 
must proseed slowly. “‘ Thronghontthe greater 
part of Equatoria} Africa: the work ‘has to be 
‘Gone’ad inttio, as when mankind were first ‘dis- 
persed after the Cowfusion | not cara Bowids of | 
union. e to .be, at pagar 
iid ogee: Maas roperty, have yet to 

| \attomeled al eee rudi- 
thetitaty arts a6 still to be learned.” 
thai lo d 
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ght on the dark East African coast. «| 
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‘dred Dative Christians. 








of th g us 
in the Turkish Empire the American Board has 
five collegiate theolegicalinstitutes, with a 
fouryears’; course of study,in addition; to; the 
two preparatory years at station schools. It 


| bas Oné normal school and) twelvesboarding 


schools for young women, In;these! inatitu- 
tions eleven. male; and, , twenty-four female 
teachers are employed and a higheredueation 
is-givento nearly 500 youngmeu and women, 
Besides these schools, we must-remember that 
Robert: College; at Constantinople; with its 250 
students, sprang from. the missionary impulse 
in past years, just asthe proposed college. at 
Aintab, in Asia'Minor, looks to ;the missionary 
interest for its establishm ent or.support-in the 
future, 


.-The English Church Missionary Society, 
which was organized in 1828, with special ref- 
erence to the English dependencies in Africa, 
now has its mission stations all over the world. 
In 1862 its missions in Sierra Leone became to 
a great extent independent of the mother 
society, being organized under a native pastor- 
ate. In 1878 the reverines of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society amounted to over three-quar- 
ters of a million of dollars; the ministers, in- 
cluding native clergy, employed numbered 852; 
the communicants, excluding those fn Sierra 
Leone, 21,222 ; and the scholars manger Christian 
instruction 45; 182, 


‘eseeWithout expressing any final opinion on 
the alleged interference of .the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel with the work of the 
Baptist missionaries among the Karens at'Ton- 
gu, Burmab, we cannot forbear expressing our 
regret that the minds of fresh converts.should 
be distracted and the mission eause disturbed 
by jarrings between. different denominations, 
The field is large enough for all .to. labor init 
without the least interference with each other, 
aud missionary societies should ever emulate 
the apostle’s manly determination ngti-to, build 
on other men’s foundations, 


..The Rev. Mr. ‘Capron states in The Mis- 
sionary Herald that in the province’of Tinne- 
velly the missionary societies of the Church of 
England (Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel and Church’ Missionary Society) have 
gathered nearly 60,000 converts (8,875 com- 
mnunicants); ahd in Travancore ‘the “Loudon 
Missionary Society has 80,000 converts (2,325 
communidants), Thus one-half of thé succeeds 
of Protestant missions in India up to the pres- 
ent time is to be found near the ‘southern ex- 
tremety’of the peninsula. 


+s» The Church Missionary Intelligencer: re. 


‘views Dr. Anderson’s “ History of the Missions | 


of, the Americar. Board:to Oriental Churches’ 
in the most cordial manner;\and. dwells with 
partieular satisfaction on the change) which 
these missions are gradually working in the 
nomiyally, Christian churches of) the East- 
After commending: Dr, :Anderson’s| work; The 
Intelligencer says: “It is gratifying,:toe; to be 
able thus to.take.an occasion of'expressing: our 
hearty sym pathy,,with, these faithfal laborers 
and with the evangelical work of ‘the. great 


‘| country-which bas sent theny forth,’’ 


.. Tie Yhission of the Géneral Synod of the 
Lutheran Church in India has 4-male mission- 
aries, 1 feriialé missionary—15 ative agents, 
and 36 school teachers, in all 56,’ ‘The fifst na- 


tive’ missionafy was ordained at Guntur, Oct. 


2st, 1878, in the presence of nearly three hun- 
On Bept. Sth, 1878, 

two French Catholic missionaries in a town of 
the Onttitse province Szechuen were svized 

a mob and 
they were dead. 


.oseThe missionaries ot the Pie Rae Board 


“settled in the southwestern portion. of the 
Island. Niphon, Japan, report cheering» pros- 


pects. ‘The services at Kobe, the headquarters 
of the mission, are well attended andthe ex- 
damio, of..the provinee is @ stated hearer. 
Through his influencethe neighboring villages 
are well opened tothe missionaries and there 
is considerable intcréest manifested in —e 
the Word of God, 


.. The Friend of India pultbiée theiGoints 


made by a Buddbist -priest’in @ re cént ‘cduths- 
versy With a Wesleyan missionary ‘it’ Oéylon. 
They were mostly taken from the'Qld» Testa- 


ment—se for fustance, the sacrifice“ of’ Jephi- 
thah’s om They Ree the .Chris- 


ineedttty ae ete en a “thet ¢ of the "Geran He 
-tionalist, 


hak 


by in the Mahratta Missionela, 
the mlistonary's:wife has béen ‘abler 0! gather 
heathen wortiGt “ot every caste, “and even 
M \ flavieg 





 saeeTHO nd Lath iia 
bar snade8’con verte, during j8?2, -Ltbas:t6 


native agents, 


Grtxgdd through the streets until 


- promised to ‘control. Pibally, his doubt ‘was 


| at this point 2? bug What bas God. promised 





The Sunhipei hoot. 


LESSON FOR FS R FEBRUARY?! 
JBROVAH'S PROMISE! _BXOD: vi, 18 


—_-_ 

Moses was. slow. to, "pelieve. that God, could 
be obeyed, and. trusted implicitly. First, he 
seemed. towonbt; his. own, ability for his, work, 
although hewas.the man..God had chosen to 
it, Then he seemed to doubt, the. Hebrews, 
although they were the people.to whom.God 
senthim. Again his apparent doubt was of 
Pharaol, although he was’ the very ‘king God 


clearly of Goda, and his complaint was! “Lord, 

wherefore hast thou #0 evil entreated this peo- 
ple? Why is it that thon ‘hast sewf me?” To 
his mind, experiment had’ ‘only shown that his 
original Goubts were Well founded. He had 
fafled to compses the ‘deliverance of Israel. 
The Hebrews were. more heavily oppressed 
than before and were indignant at him for the 
trouble he bad brought on them, Pharaoh 
was, proudly. deflant.. So Moses. came back to 
the Lord with his story of failure, and seemed 
tosay: ‘* You see now how this thing is. And 
I told you it would. beso. .‘Forsince I came 
to Pharaoh to speak inthy name he hath done 
evil to this people. “Neither ‘hast thou de- 
livered thy people at all.” 

“Then the Lord said tanto Moses, Now sbalt 
thou see what I will do.” And what would God 
do? He would do ‘just as he had’ promised, 
Not Egypt, but Canaan, ‘was the promised ‘land 
to the descendants of Abrabam.* Not rest, but 
cruekservice for four hundred years, was fore- 
told) as their lot.in.the land, where they must 
dwell as.stzangers; God had not said that Pha- 
raoh would be, prompt to release his people; 
but his. word to.Moses.was :‘‘I am sure. that 
the king of Egypt,will not, let, you.go”’—on the 
first call to do so. A hearing, from. the He, 
brews had been promised to Moses; and it was 
givenhim. God bad said: “They shall hearken 
to thy Voice.” The record stands: “The people 
believed.” Nothing of © God's” promises” had 
failed. Now, when he was called to aceount, 
as it were, of Moses, God rehearsed his prom: 
ises of old; and declared that he was ready td 
redesm them-all.; ‘I have remembered my 
covenant; he said; and ‘‘I will do’; ‘tI: will 
redeem you's. ‘“E willotake you to me fora 
one ‘Tovilh bring, you vuneia the land’; 
“I the Lord:’? 

Goa can always be ‘depended ony not for 
what we would like him to do, or expect him 
to do, or advise him to do; but for what he has 
promised to do, Not our desires, but his 
promises, are to limit our Featfnl expectation or 
his dealings with us. When Wwe can show 4 
‘promise he has made we can urge a correspond- 
ing appeal asaclaim. The covenant he has 
made he, remembers, and he will: perform its 
utmost letter. God does not ‘say that we shall 
never’ bein the waters of affliction; but, 
“When thon passeth throug the waters.t will 
be with thee,” and ‘through the rivets ‘they 
shall not overflow thee.” He does not_.say we 
shall have no trial from. him ; but, “If ye en- 
dure chastening, God dealeth with you 4s with 
sons.”” ,His promise is ‘not, “All things work 
to the ‘present comfort. of every upright man”; 
but, “All things work togéther for good to them 

thatléve him,” If the‘allb things” be sends 
tous’ do: not work togetlier for our good, the 
trouble is not iii his promise, but in our lack of 
16v6' for him): Under every trial of affliction, 
in every nésd for ourselves. or for ours) atall 
times, the question for us, as God’s,cbildren, 
should be, not.‘‘ What, do Llong for now?’ or 
“ What seems. to meareasonable expectation 


to me in this emergency ?’ A seargh. in the 
record of his promises gives the surest ground 
Of confidenée that -Aitiy edd] -ean’ have.” “The 
Efiss “Wwithiereth, the flower fadeth;’ but’ the 
‘Wordof Out Gda chal staid forever.” ‘a 
2 bee See e 

..» st is a strange suggestion, in the’ recent 
pastoral address ofthe bishops! ofthe Method. 
ist Episcopal Church, in mention: of the: Inter- 
national Series. of -Bikle; Lessons, that,‘ imr 
portant as they are, vet: therctis wi liability 4hat 
the time and attention of the school may be 


too much a by vn ‘* sete. » 
ristian In ald Be a 
(oa oe Gut Show ota Br aaa 


in the Pn ere to better advatitage than 
the Bible; but.eu eppeabiof the bishops, which 
follows their noteof warning; leads ‘tothe im 
ference thatthe danger, which they see in over- 
much Bible study is ‘‘a temptation’ to depart 
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school text-books, it is p 

Be'a ie Metuddists on 
aod’ the distinetive 


* Gocteines at asa of prey ts ataengee 





sae am tbat the Central Baptist op 


International Pei keene, ause of their 
tendency to | nal training, 


and asserted that already, from a lack of cate- 
ehisin'teachiby, “rarely can a Baptist-be found 
whois able to defénd his faith.” The Sout 
western declared, on the same point; 
that it “would not give the Shorter Catechism 
for «the seven thousand volumes into which 
this *séven years currichlum may possibly ex+ 
pand’’; while’ its’feat was that “this tinib- 
honored ‘text-book: ofthe Presbyterian Charch 
is to be set aside,” and the! Bible putin its 
place. , :A-speaker atia national Unitarian con- 
vention hasbeen quoted ad siying that “thd 
Bible, unquestioned and. unexplained in the 
Sabbath-schools,. would render them. little 
better thaw nurseries of “orthodoxy” “The 
Congregational Publishing Sociéty moans’ out 
that ‘‘somehow,.in.the doctrine of. chances, it 
rarely happens that Congregational church ié 
the'result of union labors,” A leading membet 
of the Society of Friends reéently admitted the 
tendency. of: thia Bible-school work to unde: 
nominationalizea man. And now the Method- 
ist bishops, from a seeming fear of the. effect 
on, denominational. interests,, are, of opinion 
that-the time and ‘attention: of the Sunday- 
schools may centéf'téo closely on the study Gf 
these new Bible lessons... This Bible study 
will be the death of denominationalism, if it is 
not checked in some way. 


..$The latest device in the way of laying 
the Sabbath-school wader tribute fot the pay- 
ment of a ‘standing debt,” says “Fhe Christian 
Union, “nist be'credited toa certain parish in 
Brooklyn.” The'children there have béen asked 
gather waste paper ‘from their honie garrets to 
to sell for ‘paper stock for the ‘benefit of thd 
oppressed parish. The suggestion is in order 
that children are’ sometimes urged to give and 
to do, “‘when'the'truth is'they'are only doing 
the work of men, and not of’ the Master.’ 
More than ‘one church has ‘suffered for years 
through the mistake of asking the children té 
help the ‘parish, instead’ of having the parish 
help' the childrén. “°The ‘children ought Hot 


to lay Upfor'the parénts, but’ the parents for 
the children.” 


..Dr. HA. Nelson expresses in. The Zvan- 
gelist his conyiction ,that the Bible is better 
studied, than formerly, even though so, many 
croakers think that. dn this thing ‘‘the former 
days were better than these.”” He saya; 

* ‘\T surely een pe never were be- 
ore 80 many old.and young, some 
the, Scriptures, earnestly and thoror ly, as 
now, nor eyer before was the.scholarship of the 
world lendiog so much, so varions, 80: x- 
cellent. help to ali classes of intellects ;for such 
study.. Tome this seems.a most hopeful fact 
Let the mind,of ‘the people; ' the of the 
world be oes nly aroused to and: engaged 
bie.and the:mind of; the 
ao in nt Bible. 


.../Pheold Scotch .prdverb, “ An’ ounce of 
mother is worth ‘a ‘pound Of'clergy,” is now 
quoted as a recent bright saying of the Rey. H, 
M. Gallaher; just .as°a little while ago the'as- 
sertion, long attributed to Athatiasius—* God 
ond. Athanasius are always a majority’’—was 
ascribed, with. only..a verbal. change, to Mr, 
Beecher... With no international copyright, old 
sayings from old countries are not likely to, he 
credited.to their. real.authors, t 


1. 2The ‘Book of Exodts is published sep: 
erately; in ati I8mo volume, by the Atierican 
BWI Society, for the use of Sunday-schools 
tsing the*’International Lessons. This will 
prove’ a‘ great convenience fo teachers: The - 
‘Gospel Of Mark, in; which are. the lessons for 
the last half-of theyear, is-also published by 
itself, by the same Society. 


» .eeRev! Dn Pricepot Aberdare, said’ at the 
last meéting of the Baptist Union, at’ Notting: 
ham, England, as,ihe result of his observation 
and experienee, that out of évery twenty can- 
didates’ for baptish and churchmembership 
seventeen had received in the Sunday-school 
theitistrnction: which led them to wish to join 
the ¢hiareh. : 

evoelt is said that the firet ‘public spéech 
made,»by Gen, dohn.A. Dix was an address to 
the dayrsehonl of Christ. church, Coopers- 
town, It is to be hoped that. the an- 
pouncement of this fact will uot send aspirants 
fox political.bonors to the Sundey-school plat 
form): padeore ton. Murls talking: tivere 
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| Tum recent meeting of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, at Warrensburg, seems 
to:have been marked by great enthusiasm ané 
by an unusual elevation and harmony of pur. 
pose. The resolutions are something more 
then the weak platitudes that such bodies too 
often utter and are directed to the accom- 
Mlishmient of practical ends. The fitst and 
third we give entire: 
bs in order more completely 
tem and to een the State 
such other of our colleges and 
oe ieee institutes as desire to 
ué into more ha monions and 
working relations with our public schools, this 
eonvention earnestly recommends the adoption 
} A our State University of the plan of other 
tes in regard to the admission of students 
Seats the high schools into the classes of the 
University, and that our students be admit- 
ted upon certificate of qualifications from such 
of the | high oe as adopt and nee od 


“ 


the laws, the Association & more 
eareful study in all our schools of the history 
d Constitution of the United States and of the 
tate of Missouri, as well as the Sa princi- 
ples of the science of governmen' 
Other resolutions ask the legislature for a more 
liberal system of taxation for the benefit of 
*“‘one hundred.and fifty thousand children in 
the state who.are yet deprived of the benefits 
of our public school system, for the want 
ef school-houses and other proper and 
mecessary accommodations’ ; suggest that the 
four months’ term of school, as now pro- 
vided for by. law, is too short, and should be in- 
creased to six months, with the option allowed 
to. the distriets of increasing it to ten ; recom- 
mend that vocal music become one of the 
branches required by. law to be taught in the 
public schools of the state; express a hearty 
appreciation of the great value of Gen. Eaton’s 
work as United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and recommend the enlargement of the 
resources. of the: bureau; endorse Mr, 
Hoar’s Education Bill; and recommend the 
extension of “the power and influence” 
of the office of ‘county superintendent ‘ of 
echools....On this last point their opin- 
fon differs very widely from that of the gov- 
ernor of the state, who has been examining the 
law which prescribes ‘their duties, and has 
artived at ‘‘ the opinion that the services of these 


establishment” in the first instance. The gov- 
ernor eewwiy looks i the educational 
system as ich: will run without 
tauch help after tis © once set in motion, He 


here, 
however, that work done for ‘nothing is worth 
just whatit costs. And, if the governor should 
take pains to inquire, he would’ discover that’ 
his opinion is at variance not only with that of 
the great body of educators in his own state, 
but of every one in any state who is entitied to 
express an opinion, 

...Gov. Parket’s message to the legislature 
of New Jersey states the number of cbildren of 
school age (5 to'18) at 286,444 ; of whom 179,448 
Were last year enrolled in the public schools, 
The number of teachers employed wae 8,131, and 
the.schools were open an average of nine months 
and. thirteen days....Forty-five students were 
graduated from the normal school, all of whom 

are employed in teaching. The State College 


‘ ~* rs and Mechanic Arts is re 


ed to be in a satisfactory condition....The 
legislature last year provided for the appotnt- 
ment of a commission ‘to 

condition of the deaf and phe blind, pon Foon 
ble-minded inhabitants of the state.”’ It is found 


ascertained, over . 2,000 


these ene gh of whom about 700 are 


asylum in New Jersey. 


...-Appleton’s Journal furnishes the follow- 
ing statement respecting normal schools in the 
United States : 

“Eyery state of the Union has normal schools 
—_ Texas and Nevada. Massachusetts has 

normal school. for,every 198 of ber 
Scpailiion; Illinois ranks next, ving o 
normal school for every 254,941 ; Ohio has one 
for 206 New. York 





THE’: ENDBPEN DENT. 


Very odd excuses are) put; forward in 
courts of justice; but this, from Chambers’s 
Journal, surpasses all : ‘A French Republican, 
condemned to death for murdering his wife and 
child without extenuating circumstances, ‘de- 
murred to the sentence, because capital pun- 
ishment hed been abolished in ‘France fot 
political offenses ; and he had killed his wife 
and child for no other reason but becatise they 
were Legitimists.” 


-s-+The charge of a Kansas judge in a breach 


of promise case was exceedingly lucid and com- | 


prehensive; “The evidence shows that he sot 
up with her night after night, and they equoze 
hands and talked soft, and I think she, ought 
to have about $23 damages.’’ But the jury, in 

consideration of the low price of corn, reduced 
it to $1.75, and in Kansas that passes for justice, 


.. “At midnight the gate of eternity opened 
to let in amid the great throng of departed 
centuries the soul of the dying year. “Under 
the twelfth stroke of the brazen hammer of the 
city clock the patriarch went out and the stars 
of the night were'the funeral torches.’’ This i 
one preacher’s method of stating it. 


».-» The New York Mailis ungallant enough 
to state: “It is gratifying to know that, in 
view of the present distresses of the country, a 
number of patriotic young ladies, moving in 
the best society, have resolved to wear their 
old clothes for another season—unless they 
can get new ones. 


.. An advertisement in an Trish paper, set- 
ting forth the many conveniences and advan- 
tages to be derived from metal window sashes, 
among other particulars, observed “that those 
sashes would last forever—and afterward, if 
the owner had no use for them, they could be 
sold for old fron.’* 


----[tis said that. Mrg. Laura Fair is again 
married. If the report be true, it is a little 
strange that her new husband hasn’t advertised 
through the newspapers that he won’t be re- 
sponsible for any debts she may contract with 
retail dealers in pistols and powder. 


....A French author describes Mile. Nilsson 
as follows: ‘“ Animated« snow, with golden 
hair, and with two polar stars under her wide 
brow; she has the grace of the reed, the charm 

of heather, and of a beam—a scrawny beam—of 
the North’s pale sun.” | 


.«How doth the little busy pig improve 
each shining hour, and gather sausages all day 
from every opening flower? And when the 
shades of twilight fall he slumbers in his stye, 
or sings his pretty evening hymn—‘ Root, little 
pig, or die !” 


-...A young author, reading a tragedy, per- 
ceived his auditor very often pull off his hat at 
the end of @ line, and asked him ‘the reason. 
“TF cannot passa very old acquaintance,”’ re- 
plied the critic, “‘ without a civility.” 

..Horse-thieves in Texas nowadays go in 
gangs, headed by a pretended clergyman, who 
gets up protracted meetings, and while the 
people are at the houses of worship the rank 
and file of the gang go for the stables. 


«++ Fun hes what it calls a “ conblundrum,” 
which is appropriate to; some. results of the 
prohibitory law: Whatis the difference between 
@man’s assertion and a drunkard’s departure ? 
One is an ipee dizit ; the other a tipsy exit. 


-»». When & young farmer’s wifé made her 


first boy’s pants, precisely the same before as 


behind, the father exclaimed: ‘‘ Goodness! he 


won't know whether he’s going to school or | 


coming home.” 


..».Susan Gray, of Iowa, was tied up by the 
thumbs for disobeying the rules.of school, and 
after her brother got through shooting the 
school was closed for want of a competent 
teacher. 


....A faithful brother in a’ Fairfield (Con- 
necticut) chureh recently prayed for the absent 
members “ who were prostrate on beds of sick- 
ness and chairs of welluess.” 


.--. The following question is respectfully ad- 
dressed to the clergy : ‘Is a person who sits in 
the gallery of the church responsible for deeds 
done in the body ?” 


..s:de little girl asked her.sister what! was 
chaos, thet her paps read about, The elderre- 
plied : ee en ne eeaene 
place to put in.’ 

--.-Itis apparent to a parent that ¥ gieed 
many children get on the wroug track” Verause 
the switch 1s misplaced. 

(je one Why) ds the, ‘person. ‘who never lays. 
maperes boh-ene regen sombier! ir 
.--A horse 
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ABBOTT, 8. G., Bapt., of Wollaston, at Need- 
ham, Ct. -: 


CATLIN, Crantes T., Bapt., of E. Poestenkill, 
ord., Jan. 7th, at Troy, N. Y. 

CHRISTIE, Rosert, Presb., of Shelbyville, at 
2d ch., Lexington, Ky. 

COLMERY,.W...W., D.D., 
Hill, at Eaton, Q. 

CONOVER, Epwazrp, Bapt., of Bennington, at 
Wallingford, Vt. 

CROSLEY, M., Univ., Terre Hante, Ind. 

DIMON, Nartuan H., Bapt., of Madison Univ,, 
ord., Dec. 30th, Owasco, N. Y. 

DOBBS, C..E. W., Bapt., of Hillsboro’, at 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

FREEBORN, J. G.,.Cong,, inst,, Dec. 11th, 
Cottonwood Falls, Kan. . 

FULLER, Samven R., Epis., ord,, Jan. 8th, An- 
sonie, Ct, 

GORDON, W. B., Epis., of Norfolk, at Acomac 
C. H., Va. 

HARRINGTON, W.-H., Univ., of Morris, N. 
¥., at Belvidere, Til. 

HENDERSON, J. M., U. P., inst., Dee. 80th, 
Elmira, Til. . 

HERVEY, D: B., Presb., of Mt. Vernon, at 
Jersey, O. 

HODGMAN, Epwi R., Cong., of Westford, 
Mass., stated supply at Mason, N. H. 

HUNT, Groner, Bapt., Hillsboro’, Ky. 

JOSLYN, J. M., Bapt., ord., Jan. 7th, Lees- 
ville, N. Y. 

MAYOOOK, B. T. H., Epis., of Batesville, at 
Lake Village, Ark. 

MENDES, Isaac P., Hebr., of London, Eng., 
at Richmond, Va. j 

MORRISON, Witu1am F., Epis., ord., Jan, 6th, 
&t. Luke’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 

MOSER, A. D. L.,Luth., of Salisbury, at Frog’s 
Level, N. C. 

McCAMPBELL, Joun, Presb. (So.), inst., Dec. 
14th, Monroe, La, 

MaDADR, P., Bapt., of Galveston, at Rossville, 

nd. 


OTTING, E. H,, Ref. (Ger.), Warren, O, 
O'BRIEN, James M., R. C., ,ord., Jan. 6th, 
Savannah, Ga. 
PERKINS, J. E., Bapt., of Hamilton Theo. 
Sem., ord., Dee. 30th, North Bay, N. Y. 
PHILLIPS, J. P., Bapt., of Crozer Theol. 
"Sem., ‘ord., Dee, 30th, Belvidere, Ti, 


Presb., of College 


POWERS, D., Cong., stated supply, Worthing. : 


ton, Mass. 
RODROCK, W. D., Ref. (Get.), Stone eh:, Pa. 
SHAEFFER, J. G., Presb., inst. Dee, 30th, 
Girard, Kan..- 
‘SELVIDGE, W.R., ‘Bapti, Pitteburg, ‘Tox. 
SHANK, U., Bapt., of Wadsworth, at Hunting- 
ton, O. 
SHATTUCE; €. 8., Cong., Lebanon, Mo. 


STEBBINS, Hexzy H., Presb., of Riverdale, 


ivst., Jan. 8th, Grace ch., Oswego, N.Y. 

STEVENS, P. F., Epis., Anderson and New- 
berry, 8. C. 

SULLIVAN, Tuomas, R. C., assistant, West- 
field, Mass. 

TAFT, 8..A., D.D., Bapt., of Palmyra, at 
Macon, Mo, 

THOMPSON, A. B., Ref. (nich) inst., Dec. 
28th, North ch., Brooklyn, L. 

‘WEIKERT, Samven, Luth., say Gettysburg 
Theo. Sem., stated supply, Ghent, N. Y. 
WESTGATE, i. 8., Bapt., of Westfield, at 

Kingston, N. Y. 
“WILSON, J. 'N:, Presb., of Anamosa, at Hop- 
- kinton, Ta., as financial agent’ of Lenox 
Collegiate Institute. 
WOOD, A. A., D.D., Presb., of Geneva, inst., 
Dec, 18th, Lyons, N. Y. 


OALLS. 
ANGIER, L. H., Presb., of Boston, to Fall 
River, Mass. 
BECKETT, Perocrvat, Epie., of St. Luke's, 
| Pittsburgh, to St. Paul’s, Columbia, Ps. 


Cong,, of, Paxton, to Presb, 
- igh.; Rochelle, I, «Accepts, 
COFFEY, Avotraus, Bapt., Macedonian ch., 
near Spencer, Ind. 
EDW A C., Bapt., Moore’s Hill, Ind. 


nein 





—- % he E. rey jot Fortant Mills, 


FRACHT, 0., + Lath, of Springfield, Ill., to. 
rristown, 

Saecenrr an al 

Toe oe pts 2 Wiehe Pra How 


oa POR, D..D. Di sabask of Henderson, 
AN Al 
VAN ARSDALE, re 1 Ret (Dutch), of High 


WALKINGHAW, J Dy Presb., of Martine. : 


Upper Buffalo, Pa. 


WATKIN, 3. La , Luth., at Cabinet, to Nom : 


Accepts. 


W Bapt., of Fort 8co 
uae ie kee He : 
SON, RB. L., Bapt., Ist ch. , Springfield, 


WOODMANSEE, Wrt1am, Cong., Clio, Mich, 
WORKMAN, A. D.,. Presb., of Hamilton, to 


Maryville, M 


REMOVALS. 


BERRY, R. T., Presb. (So,), Salem, Va., re 
signs. Ti-health. 
BROOKS, Writam E., Cong., Clinton, Ct. 


ALLEN, J.P., Presb., Clinton, Mo., resigns, 
MRRETT, L. G., Bapt,, Winchester, Mass., re 


CAVINS, B. F., Bapt.., Madison, Ind., al 


Nomen , AUGUSTA, Univ., Iowa City, Ia., 
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BRADLEY, P.,.R. C., Batavia, NY, Jan. mth, 
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SEELTON, Wrruras D., Meth., Princeton, 


, Jan. 
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Piterature about it, she actually knows the least of its ne nn which disfigures the introductory stanzas at 
re general language and works. ticularly Michael Angelo, Rembrandt, Ra- | the very front of the book and endangers 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for al vol ived. The ts of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. : 


BLANC’S GRAMMAR OF PAINTING 
AND ENGRAVING.* 





A TREATISE On art which should be writ- 
ten in language perfectly intelligible to 
every class of readers and by a fully com- 
petent authority bas been greatly desired 
by the steadily increasing numbers of those 
persons who, without undertaking to make 
@ positive study of art, either technically or 
theoretically, yet wish to acquire a suffi- 
cient knowledge of it to justify or correct 
their own instinctive preferences or dislikes 
for its varied objects. In fine, the general 
public of average culture has long been 
awaiting a work on this topic which should 
be the key to unlock both its ssthetic and 
professional mysteries. Perhaps in noother 
intellectual department which may be in- 
cluded under the head of a universal educa- 
tion has there been a more acknowledged 
want or deficiency of the elementary means 
of instruction. While almost every other 
branch of knowledge receives a due share 
of attention, has its class-books of varied 
degrees of excellence, art alone has been 
and indeed continues to be, we may say, 
virtually ignored, not only in scholastic 
training in schools and colleges, but in gen- 
eral society itself. America is not alone in 
this neglect. All over the world the same 
general ignorance obtains; but with us we 
have to deplore a larger share of popular 
indifference also. Art being commonly 
viewed as a mere matter of uninformed 
sentiment and emotion, one’s native taste is 
considered to be a sufficient guide to those 
instinctive feelings which prompt the judg- 
ments of the spectator. 

Nothing is more common than to hear a 
person acknowledge, “ I know nothing about 
art, but I do know what gives me pleas 
ure”; and this last emphasized in a man- 
ner indicatiing that he considers it an all- 
sufficient basis of his criticism, a sort of 
“ noli me tangere” argument which defiesscru- 
tiny, and that in following it he is certain to 
be on the right path, wholly regardless of 
the fact that by his principle there would 
be as many rules or principles of art as 
there are minds, and all more or less 
conflicting. Now, as this cannot be 
true of science, or indeed of any topic which 
requires study adequately to comprehend, 
it has been gradually creeping into the pop- 
ular mind that there may be also some laws 
of art which experienced students alone are 
qualified to expound. And this idea, 
coupled with the lack of books that ade. 
quately meet its requirements, begins at last 
toattract the attention of the keener-eyed 
publisbers, who are willing to. risk some- 
thing in order to take a popular want in its 
floodtide. 

We possess philosophical, historical, and 
elementary technical works on artin abund- 
ance, of more or less merit. . For a century 
the Germans have veiled esthetics in a mys- 
tical language, intelligible only to the in- 
itiated and which few besides their own 
scholars care to read. Italian writers have 
paid little attention to other than its academ. 
ic and historical aspect. Esgland has been 
the most advanced in presenting art in a 
popular shape in her critical writings, 
through her most eloquent and expansive 
critic, Ruskin ; but he too often leaves his 
readers bewildéred in the mists of his own 
ggthetic incoherencies and flights.of imag. 

lation. On the other hand, Taine, the 
Fd adomn: the most attractive writer of 
hig, country, with an intellect which 
sees the ideal only in the- garb 
of absolute realism, handles his’ topics in 
altogether a too ‘‘earthy of the earth” 
fashion. Indeed, while France in certain 
respects has produced the most cultivated 
and graceful writers in this direction, she 
has done perhaps the least of all the Euro- 
pean nations, as a whole, to instruct her 
people at Jarge in the fundamental princi- 
Ples and history of art; and the result. is 
that, although.she claims to know the most 


*THE GRAMMAR OF PAINTING AND ENGRAVING. 
Translated from the French of Blano’s “ Grammaire 
dea Arts du Dessin” by KATE NEWELL Doceutr. New 
York ; Published by Hurd & Houghton, 1874, 


‘ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


There is, however, an exception to this 
condition of things. One of her accom- 
plished writers, Charles Blanc, has long 
been known for his endeavors to make the 
history and facts of art known to the peo- 
ple. Pursuing this idea, he has published 
his ‘* Grammaire des Arts du Dessin,” which 
is now presented to the American reader in 
the translation of Miss Kate Newell Dog- 
gett, and in that style of typographical ex- 
cellence which characterizes the best work 
of the eminent publishers, Messrs. Hurd & 
Houghton. In fact, the book is made so 
costly by its beauty that it may in some de- 
gree defeat its own purpose, which, as the 
translator tells us, is to teach the A, B, C of 
art tothe young. Less costliness and luxury 
of type would have better served this end- 
But it is quite as much addressed to individ- 
uals of matured culture, and, without being 
particularly profound, original, or very 
comprehensive; without, indeed, being 
specially suggestive, it embodies much 





that every one who looks seriously at 
painting and reflects seriously on the 
principles which underlie it and the laws 
that limit it desires to know and ought to 
know, besides making the reader familiar 
with some of its professional secrets. We 
may, therefore, heartily commend it for its 
specific usefulness, lucidity of diction, gen- 
eral correctness of statement, and, as it 
seems to us, soundness of technical judg- 
ment and esthetic ideas. True, the book is 
open to discussion in several points, al- 
though there is little fault to be found with 
itasa whole. The author, however, should 
have known-that time has spared to us 
specimens of ancient paintings besides 
those of Pompeii. The ‘‘ Muse of Cortina” 
is so perfect a specimen of Grecian painting 
as to indicate as high a condition for this 
branch of art as the best relics of sculpture 
do for that department. No author can 
now write instructively on Grecian painting 
who is not familiar with this beautiful 
work, which of itself is worthy of a journey 
to Italy to behold. But Frenchmen are 
prone to overlook whatever is not of or in 
their own country, whenever it can be 
safely done. 

Some doubt, too, might be expressed as 
to Blanc’s statement that “painting can 
sometimes dispense with color,” as if there 
could be painting without color; as well as 
the other broad assertion that ‘‘ painting 
improves our morals,” without any qualifi- 
cation as to its character. Some paintings, 
and even schools of art, are anything but 
missionaries in this sense. 

Art should always dwakenin our hearts 
‘‘noble aspirations” ; but it is too favorable 
an idea of it to suppose it always does or 
has any intention of so doing. It can de- 
prave as well as elevate humanity, and it is 
only by refining the soul of the artist that 
art itself becomes refined. As wide of 
truth also is the remark that the ‘‘ artist has 
generally a morality superior to that of 
ordinary men” so faras it means that be- 
cause a man paints he is supcrior to his 
neighbor who does not. He may be or not, 
but his easel has small bearing in the mat- 
ter. Generalizations of this sort are always 
hazardous. But Blanc’s opinion of mere 
imitation of Nature as the basis of artistic 
truth is thoroughly correct. ‘‘ The greater 
the truth, the more the falsehood betrays 
itself,” or, as we might say, “the greater 
the libel” as regard real art. Her axiom— 
“the more deceitful the painting the less 
it deceives us’—should be written on every 
studio wall; as also the old classical 
law, ‘‘Avoid all hideous and repulsive 
objects.” Invention is so rare a quality, 
even among the masters, that artists are 
tempted to hunt for the disagreeable, sensa- 
tional, and morbid, for the same reason that 
we force a jaded appetite by spiced bitters. 
But no such art will outlive a temporary 
excitement, and Blanc is the more com- 
mendable in anathematizing it inasmuch 
as itisa conspicuous fault in the French 
School, where the most frequent violations 
of the laws of purity and beauty in the 
choice of motives obtain. He should equal. 
ly have discouraged the craving of the pro- 
fession for the silly-pretty and the mock- 

sentimental, which likewise mars much 
otherwise good work. 

Blanc is most subtle and discriminating 
in his psychological dissections of the dis- 








phael, and Leonardo—those which vitalize 
their noblest creations. This merit is rare 
in the critic, and yet without it none can 
thoroughly appreciate the artist or his work. 
The author logically and at first presents 
to the mind of the spectator the animating 
principle or intellectual germ of the paint- 
ing, and, making us intimate with it, leads 
us into the different processes of material 
instruction by which the idea is finally 
clothed in form and becomes a sensuous, 
material being, like unto ourselves. Most 
critics reverse this method, or give them- 
selves wholly to the surface of things—the 
execution taking precedence or place of the 
thought. In this day of reaction against 
the ideal, and worsbip of what is styled the 
real, but which is only its painted counter- 
feit, Blanc is doing good service to art and 
humanity. And in this respect more than 
all his Grammaire is likely to do the great- 
est good, besides its indisputable utility in 
filling the gap in art-literature which was 
spoken of in the beginning of this notice. 
Two such needful services ought to insure 
for the book a wide circulation in America. 
_ JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 





RECENT POETRY.* 


Ir is difficult, in reading Mr. O’Reilly’s 
book of poems, to keep out of mind the 
singularly romantic life of theauthor. Born 
in Drogheda, Ireland, in 1844, he early 
became an ardent republican, and, to ad- 
vance his principles, joined at nineteen the 
somewhat celebrated Tenth Regiment of 
Hussars, in which, as private and non- 
commissioned officer, he served until 1866. 
Arrested for Fenianicm, tried, and sentenced 
to death, his punishment was commuted 
first to a life imprisonment and then to 
twenty years’ penal servitude. After a year’s 
experience in Irish prisons—attempts at 
rescue being made meanwhile—Mr. O'Reilly 
was transported in 1867 to the penal colony 
of West Australia, where he spent two 
years of intoierable drudgery. In 1869 he 
escaped to the bush, borrowed a horse, and 
rode to the seasidé, where, by an extra- 
ordinary good fortune, he found a whale- 
boat. After two days’ work upon 
her, he put to sea, towing behind 
him a few carcasses of kangaroo rats; and 
on the third day out was picked up by a 
New Bedford whaler, on which he received 
the kindest treatment, and which landed 
him some months afterward—the vessel 


| having once been searched for him—at the 


Cape of Good Hope, whence a Boston vessel 
brought him to America, where he has be- 
come well known as the editor of our lead- 
ing Roman Catholic newspaper. His 
strange story we have told at this length 
that the readers of Mr. O’Reilly’s volume 
may find thereby a commentary of no un- 
important kind upon its contents. The first 
and longest poem, ‘‘The King of the 
Vasse,” introduces us at once to a new coun- 
try, and proves that the author’s dreary 
Australian experiences were a gain to liter- 
ature. The story of this poem is a good 
one, and its treatment not unsatisfactory, 
although its versification is sometimes aided 
by the introduction, for the sake of the 
meter, of superfluous words, a blemish 


*§ONGS FROM THE SOUTHERN SEAS, and other 
Poems. By JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY. Bost: n: Rvberts 
Brothers. 1873. 

SATAN: A Libretto. By CHRISTOPHER? + EARSE 
CRANOCH. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1874. 

SOUNDS FROM SECRET CHAMBERS. By LAURA C. 
REDDEN (HOWARD GLYNDON). Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1873. 

Wirt Rosz AND RED. A Love Story. By the 
Author of “ St. Abe.” Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
1878. 

‘THE MARTYRED CHURCH. By WILLIAM F. GILL. 
Boston: Shepard & Giil. 1874. 

POEMS OF TWENTY YEARS. By LAURA WINTHROP 
JoHNSON. New York: De Witt C. Lent. 1874. 

THs MORNING STAR; or, Wayside Musings, and 
other Poems. By WILLIAM NEWTON. Philadelphia: 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1874. 

RELIGIOUS PoEMs. By the Author of “Stepping 
Heavenward.” New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co, 

IscAH; or, Jephtha’s Vow. A Poem in Six Cantos 
By ISABELLA DE PATON. London: Binns & Goodwin.. 

Our oF SWEET SOLITUDE. By ELEANOR C. Don- 
NELLY. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1873. 

Drvuvg Sonas, and other Poems. By Rev. C. E. 
FuRMAN. Rochester: Erastus Darrow. 1874. 

VIOLET LEZ, and other Poems. By Mzrs. 8. L. OBER- 
HOLTZER. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1873. 
ASLEEP IN THE SANCTUM, and other Poems. By 
ALPHONSO A. HOPKINS. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
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the poet’s reputation with the reader at the 
outset. “‘The Dog Guard” and “The Am- 
ber Whale” are much better in every way: 
the last being an addition to our literature of 
real value. ‘‘The Dukite Snake,” which 
comes next, is also praiseworthy; and 
throughout the lesser poems which compose 
the remainder of the volume there is such 
an evenness of excellence as so give good 
proof that the author need net confine him- 
self to narrative poetry in order to claim an 
honorable place in our literature. ‘‘ Hidden 
Sins,” ‘“My Native Lana,” “Golu,” and 
“The Fishermen cf Wexford” are the best 
of them, perhaps; the first of these poems 
being surpassed by nothing in the book. 
The excellent subject and the genuine feel- 
ing of ‘‘ The Old School Clock” are marred 
by a ruggedness of versification which sug- 
gests the possibility that it was written long 
ago and has not since been revised; while 
the note prefixed to ‘“‘A Legend of the 
Blessed Virgin” innocently confesses a lack 
of acquaintance with Gospel narratives 
which is rather amusing to the Protestant 
mind. But in the book, as a whole, we find 
much to praise and little to condemn, and its 
originality and strength give good promise 
for Mr. O'Reilly’s literary future. 

The literary activity of Mr. C. P. Cranch, 
the foundations of whose modest reputation 
were laid long since, has been renewed in 
recent years by his frequent contributions to 
various periodicals and by his translation of 
the ‘‘ Aineid”; and now he prints a poem 
which is of a more ambitious plan than 
anything among his previous productions. 
Sotan is not a great poem and not so 
good as Mr. Taylor’s ‘‘ Masque of the Gods,” 
which its plan at once suggests; but it is 
not a failure, and contains some good and 
versatile work—quite enough to justify its 
modest little preface and the favor with 
which it seems to have been received at its 
recent reading in Boston. Mr. Cranch’s 
Satan is a negative, not a positive char- 
acter; a shadow rather than an object; the 
not-good rather than the bad. Such a con- 
ception of the arch-fiend does not suffer him 
to be made, like Milton’s, a decidedly in- 
teresting hero; but, strange to say, the pages 
of Mr. Cranch’s poem in which he appears 
are better and stronger than those which 
contain the introductory talk of the spirits 
and the Angel Raphael. The poem, as a 
whole, indeed, improves as it progresses, 
and the concluding choruses are better than 
the introductory ones. The theology is, as 
a rule, managed without dryness, although 
Satan makes one brief metaphysical speech, 
and the poetry is of a good order in general; 
and in one instance, the concluding chorus, 
of a very high order indeed. 

It is now nearly ten years since Miss Red- 
den published her first book of verse, a 
collection of war poems. Sounds from 
Secret Chambers is a much better book, 
its wider scope serving to show that the au- 
thor, so far from being a martial or even a 
lyrical poet, is clearly one of sentiment and 
emotion. The last part of the book, there- 
fore, is the one where her best work will be 
found, although parts of “Sweet Bells 
Jangled”’ are quite as good. Of deliberate 
method the book has little, Miss Redden 
has yet to learn how best to discipline her 
art and direct her genius. -As it is, much 
strength is wasted upon somewhat erratic 
efforts. A minor criticism must also ‘be 
made upon the title of the book, which is 
not in perfect taste. We have found es- 
pecial pleasure in the poem numbered XXII 
in.‘‘ Sweet Bells Jangled,” which is of the 
sort that passes at once into the memory, to 
be repeated with an unmonotonous pleasure 
at those moments when poetry comes un. 
bidden to the mind. 

White Rose and Red has been ascribed 
to Mr. Robert Buchanan, and, for ought we 
know, was written by that poet, whose 
range of subjects, classical and modern, is 
certainly wide enough to include the theme 
of this work. To the unpleasant story of 
the book are brought a certain slipshod facil 
ity of versification, an occasional good line, 
and frequent violations of sound poetical 
canons. It does not require much time for 
its reading, and its residuum will not long 
encumber the mind when it is finished. 

The Martyred Church belongs to a class 
of occasional poems which fulfill their de- 





sign if they not unpleasantly versify the 



























































event which was their excuse’ for’ beige” 

The church which bas given Mf! Gill the 
theme for his handsome’ little book’ was 
Trinity church; Boston;‘which was @& 
stroyed, it will be remembered, in *the fire 
of 1872. Dr. Phillips Brooks’s many friends 
will thank Mr. Gill for his ploksant me- 
torial of an endeared ‘builditig. 

Mrs. Johnson’s Poems of Twenty Yecrs 
hes little to distinguish it from the long pro- 
cession of mediocre verse which every year 
makes publishers sadder and readers more 
stolid. More than this, however, must be 
said of the Rev. William Newton's 7ie Morn- 
tng Star,and other Poems, which is so much 
worse than the average of clerical poetry as 
to furnish the lay reader no little amuse- 
ment. “Toa Friend on his Ordination” is 
the funniest thing of the sort we have séen 
since reading another poem of sound church 
tone—Mrs. Pope’s ‘‘ Making the Deacon”— 
two. years ago. Here, too, is the choice 
stanza which introduces the poem called 
“ Fellowship” : 

“There isa Harp of countless strings 
In Nature’s works around us; 
And rich the music that it brings, 
When earthly cares surround us. 
Its sweetest tones imay peal around, 
Unheard by outward senses; 
But reach us, in the calm profound 
Of dew-like influences.” 
We would suggest ‘ear-stopped  infiu- 
enzas” as a possible improvement for the 
last line. 

Religious Poems, by the author of “ Step- 
ping Heayenward,” contains a considerable 
quantity of excellent devotional poetry. Not 
so good is Isabella de Paton’s Jscah; or, 
Jephthal’s Vow, which contains, despite the 
reticence of the title-page, a hundred pages 
besides those occupied by the leading poem. 
Tn Miss Donnelly’s Out of Sweet Solitude there 
are, among many crudities and introduced 
by a somewhat silly preface—‘‘ every flower, 
no .matier how humble,” etc.—certain 
promises of better work hereafter. Rev. C. 
E. Furman’s Divine Songs, and other Poems is 
soobviously intended for circulation among 
his immediate friends that their critical 
opinions will be the only ones upon which 
the author will place great value. The out- 
side reader, however, will find them always 
pleasant and sometimes good, Mrs, Ober- 
holtzer’s Violet Lee, andother Poems isa book 
so feeble and poor that it should never have 
been awarded the honors of mechanical ex- 
ecution which it unjustly wears: Mr. Al- 
phonso A. Hopkins’s Asleepin the Sanetum, 
and other Poems is a collection of hastily 
written and not unpleasing poetry, intro- 
duced by as modest and sensible a preface 
as.we have latelyseen. Mr. Hopkins hasno 
reason to <be ashamed of the most of his 
poems, while.some of them, as “ September 
Dreams” and “The Singer’s Song,” are. of 
praiseworthy excellence. 

tet Seema 

‘Dr. 8S. IL. ‘Pro's The Alhambra‘ and the 
Kremlin may fairly be said to meet the author's 
confidence, in reference. to. it.: He: condludes 
his preface withthe trust,that bis ‘‘ pictures. of 
things, as they are, will be.found. faithful and 
portable. »  As.to their being faithful, we have 
no. doubt. of it, Very, pleasant and .gossipy 
descriptions, which we presume have enlivened 
the columns of Zhe Observer, arb given of Spain, 
Switzerland, Russia, and Scaiidinavia. The 
adsbilipan yligeflustiations, however, weré con- 
siietably better before being: niéchdnidallyre- 
produced,» We.cin also vouch forthe  ‘:port- 
able’’.quality of Dr, Prime’s pietmres.,; They 
are not near,so heavy as they might be. We 
find their, weight to. be two pounds and six 
ounces, which, though too much for a book to. 
be carried in the pocket, does not prevent its be- 
ing easily carried fn the hand or in siddle-bags. ’ 
The volume is Hatidsoriely ‘published by A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co.‘ Elizabeth Peakes’s Fen Pie- 
tures of Huvope (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) weighs 
two pounds and ten ounces ;but)dnasmuéh 
as the quality of the literature ofthe bookis 
not, strained,,its residuam of .printworthy in- 
formatioy, is no heavier than that contained in 
Dr. Prime’ 8 yolume... It, contains, . ip other ; 
words, too much of a sort of { gossipy scrap a 
ness, which | some ip aid ‘teaders mis 

for the vivacity which ‘everybody “ral 
for pléastite” onght to have, if the travel is bat 
thé prolégue fo a big pook ‘afterward, Half: 
Hours with the Karty Explorers, by Thomas Frost, 
gives interesting and readable.accounts of the 
trevelaof:some twenty old voyagers and dis- 
coyexers, and the usefulness of the book is en- 
hanced ,by, a. large number, of wood engrav- 
ings, for the most part. of uality, Mrs. 
Sanfora’s ‘translation of Dr. L. Diculafait’s 
Dianonds and Prectos Stones 


stfong’& Co.) contains w {foott timbtint Ue 
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| graving ofiigems, together with sdnie at- 
coubt (ofistdnes which have bécdme .'eele- |. 
brated,, Therillasttations haveplike those th 
Dr, Prime's book, been reproduced ‘by some 
unsuccessful process; but the diagrams upop 
a black ground are much better than the land- 
scapes and figure pieces. Rev. W, L. Gage’s 
condensation of Augustus Hare’s Berea of os 
Quiet Life (Roberts Brothers) will put an pes 
able and useful book into the -hands of readers 
who, by reason of its bulkiness, ‘have’ nd’ 
yet made the acquaintance of the English edi- 
tion, in two volumes, which has beeni sold in 
this country by Messrs. Routledge. — Dr,,The- 
ophilus Stork, a well-known clergyman of, the, 
Lutheran Chureb in Philadelphia, has collected 
sixty or seventy of his newspaper articles, for 
the most part short and slight, into a volume 
which he calls Afternoon (J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.). The book, he trusts, will prove a pleas- 
ant and recreative companion to his friends, at 
the solicitation of one of whom it has been 
printed, and who will find in ita photograph 
of the author. Sparks Among the Ashes, by 
Rey. F, C. Pearson, is a collection of dreary 
reminiscences of what was undoubtedly. self- 
denying and Christian workin the Philadel- 
phia Almshouse. But genuine piety does not 
always indicate literary skill ner excuse indis- 
criminate book-making. 


..-Of Dr. Christligb’s. admirable and schol- 
arly paper on ‘“‘ The Best Methods of Counter- 
acting Modern: Infidelity,’’ twice read before 
the Evangelical Alliance at its recent meeting, 
this journal has already spoken in terms of so 
emphatic commendation that it is only neces- 
sary tosay of the bound edition of it lately 
issued by Harper & Brothers that the typé is 
large and clear and that the book contains the 
wood-cut of the author which has already done 
service in Harper's Weekly. Bishop Coxe’s 
Apollos ; or, the Way of God (J. B. Lippincott , 
& Co.) is already familiar to the readers of The 
Churchman as a somewhat elaborate and method- 
ical plea for a catholic but organizéd Christi- 
anity. Bishop Coxe heartily ‘recognizes all 
Evangelital religion outside the! body with 
whieh he is connected and for which he pleads 
as furnishing certain aids to pure Christianity 
not attainable by other churches ; and his argu- 
ments are so calmly and courteously put that 
those who do not agree with their con- 
clusions will find much profit in their 
reading. The book contains a good in- 
dex’ of subjects and texts; but a general 
table of contents should have been ‘added. 
The Bible Rule of Life (American Unitarian As- 
sociation) is an excellent little book in every 
way. It consists simply of texts of Scripture 
arranged under nine subject-headings .and_ coy- 
ering the whole range of moral and Christian 
conduct. Minor side-notes-complete the con. 
venience of the plan of the yolume, which is a 
worthy companion to Mrs. Bennett’s previous 
book, “Day unto Day.” Messrs. Straten & 
Co., of London, have published and Messrs, 
George Routledge & Sons have imported The 
Coming Man, a religious romance, written by 
the late. Rev. James Smith, of Glasgow, twenty- 
five years ago, but now first printed, The 
work seems unworthy of the handsome.type 
and paper of the two goodly volumes in which 
it appears. 


«+The Rising Faith, by C. A.. Bartol, con- 
sists of \sixteen essays, with short titles, ar- 
ranged in the following alliterative order: 
“The Seeker, The Seer, The Secret Power, Sin- 
cerity, Sex, Teaching, Training, forms, 
Values, Validity, Personality, Prayer, thity, 
Survival, Signs, Ideas.” It is not often that 4 
table of contents éxbibits an arrafizemént ‘Bo 
artistic and euphoniots. This book, fike all 
the other books of this author, is one of whose 
substance it is not possible to give satis 
factory account. His creed is not reportable; it 
is only certain that he ts a Theist.- Though His 
“Essay on Personality” is often strained and 
fanciful, there shines through it an unquench- 
able faith in a God.who is something .more 


4 than the added result, of seientific inductions. 


« This,” he cries; ‘‘is the curiosity of speeula- 
tion that a creature should, with its owu, doubt 
its author’s consciousness. Why say Him? 
asked one Of her friend personffying the Gréat 
Cause, Not, was the answer, that it has gen- 

der ; but, being personal, I must. personize my. 
Canse.”” Some such flashes as, these.reveal his 


light. There‘ isalso deep reverence-for all that 
is genuine ih character and a hearty and cath- 
olic sympathy with good men of Ml creeds. “Dr: 
Bartol is a poet by mattire and a’sort, of -ration- 
alistic mystic, and he gives us many ‘bits “of 
bright thinking. His, Transcéhdgatetten 
much more of a Christian flavor and i 
stoical quality than. that of Emerson, who ia his 
intellectual progenitor. (Roberts Brothers.) 


..-The one hundred and nineteenth ¥ol- 
ume of Littel’s Livi Se 
gives quother proof, althongh none ig.n 

ol sbeexcellent way: in which that peri 








edited from week to week, and of the large 


faith and.put the . truth. he: telle in-@ marvelous.’ 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
r | fordiation concern tnd? Batting” did Uh! | 


| even in the brief period | 


. iseties for the (quarter Fear. "mong the thost | 
" farportant:papérs corftained in ¢his volume may 
bementivhed, .‘* The State of Raglish Poetry,” 
‘Holland House,” and “English Dictionaries,” 
from the Quarterly; Edward, A, Freeman's 
‘ ere of Gexpmnoneaiine rap The 
hy uv; FW Newman's s “The Life and 
ings of obese: ” from and 
somewhat elaborate artidles on Beethoven and 


(George Craikshank, from The Hdinbuiyh’ ‘and 


The British Quarterly, Those who have’ read 
the criticism of Mr. Longfellow’s Botany in a 
recent ntimber of Zhe Nation will turn with in- 
terest, to Mr. Hutchison’s. ‘**Tennyson as a 
Botanist,’’ from St, Paul's. 


. Phe Insurance Cyelppedia, 1 process of 
preparation by Cornelius Walford, has already 
reached éleyen parts, the first eight of which 
make up the first volume.. When finished, it 
will be a complete dictionary as well as history 
of the whole. subject of insurance. Judging 
by the parts that have already appeared, no 
work in this or any other country presents the 
facts and science of insurance on so compre- 
hensive and exhatistive'a scale. (Spectator Co., 
New York.) 

— 
NOTES. 

WABREN F. Draper has in press ‘‘ The Dis- 
crepancies of the Bible, ” by John W. Haley, 
A.M., with an introduction by Prof. Alvah 
Hovey, of Newton Theological Seminary. 
Sheldon & Co. will publish ‘‘Lord and Master,” “ 
a novel, by Mrs. L. D. Blake. Henry Holt 
& Co. are to include in their “‘ Leisure Hour 
Series’”’ ‘‘ Jupiter’s Daughters,” a novel, by Mrs, 
C. Jenkin, and Miss Alexander’s ‘‘ Which Shall 
It Be?” T, B. Peterson & Brothers have in 
press ‘‘The Life, Reminiscences, and Personal 
‘Recollections of Edwin sag by James 
Rees, 











Between December 1st; 1872, and .December 
1st, 1873, 12,407 volumes, were added to the 
Library of Congress, which now contains 28,. 
753 bound volumes and some 50,000 pamphlets. 
During the year there were 15, copyright 
entries. The last Harvard Catalogue states the 
number of volumes in the libraries connected 
with the various depattmetits Of the University 
as 200,000. 


Mr. ‘Arthur O'Shaughnessy, ‘who with Mr. 
Jéhn Payne and Mr. Philip Bourke Marston 
may be said to belong to. the ‘second ‘class of 
pre-Raphaelite poets, will publish in the spring 
a new volume of poems, under the title of 
‘‘ Music and Moonlight.’’ 


Mr. James Russell Lowell is now in Florence, 
whence he will return home in the spring, 
making stops in Paris and London, on: the 
way. The Academy says that it is:,understood 
that he will answer Prof. Joseph Payne’s argo- 
ment against. him concerning the sounding of 
the final ¢ in Old French and Early English 
verse, 


Professor Theodor Mommsen, the historian, 


has concluded,to leave Berlin, and go to Leip- 
zig. The university at Berlin bas been de- 


sags in numbers for two or three years, and |' 


mmsen’s departure will be a serious 
blow to it. 


The Revue des Deux Mondes has begun the 
publication of a new novel by George Sand, 
and the London Graphic will begin in Febra- 
ary the publication of thé translation of Victor 
Htigo’s new novel, “’98.” 


Mr, Charles Astor Bristed, who died in Wash- 
ing mn last week, ‘had been for many years a 
versatile but somewhat cynical and ‘trivial con- 
tributor to Various periodicals, ‘and was'tire 
author 6f dne wéll-knowh Book, “ Fivé Years 
late ‘Pngtish University,” which was, until fe- 
printed). year or‘two since, a sumewhat rare: 
work.» Mr. Bristed: was educated sat Yalé ‘tind: 
‘Trinity College, Cambridge ; was; all, hiplife a ; 
frequent traveler; and, was — hy, his in- 
herited wealth to, dey ee | 
and literature, for both o: ie hel lik IRE. 
His works are a “Letter to ce fan,” 
“The Upper Teh Thousand,” pai of 8O- 
ciety life in this ‘city, “Five Years-in af Hn- 
glish University,” “The Titerferehte Theoty 
of Government,” “Pieces ‘of a Broken-down 
Critic,” privately printed in Baden, and &-re- 
vision of én. English-edition of Catullus,.. He 
was somewhat known during his last years as a 
pies opponent of teetotaliem and prohibitory . 

tion, and was one of the original bl ogtiad 
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shortly: issue. .a mew book by» 
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 Batuk,” cntileat 
: jards,” 


an account. 0} or’s récent 
experiences in pert Al novel by Hawley 
Smart,called “Brokén Bonds; Mr. Ry .D, 
Bluekthore, the autlior of The Maid of ig ” 
is to haye @ serial in Blackwood's ageeiah T. 
& T. Clark have in preparation an edition— 


with introduction, text, notes, and translation— . 


of “The Pastoral Episties,”” edited ‘by Princi- 
pal Fairbairn; an ‘Introduction tothe Epis. 
tles of St. Paul,” by- Rev. P. J. Gleig ; ‘‘Mod- 
ern Doubt,’ by Prof. Theodor Christlieb, 
doubtless a reprint of his Evangelical Alliance 
paper, published-here. under the title of;‘‘ Mod- 
ero Infidelity”; and a book on the Proverbs by 
Prof. Delitzsch. The next issue of Mr. Pear. 
son’s séries of dramatic réepriuts is to be the 
works of Phomas Heywood, in six volumes. 
Heywood, by the way, wrote over two hundred 
and twenty plays, of which number about 8 


_ tenth are extant. 


Mr. P. G. Hamerton’s Portfolio, statted in 
1870; has now beéome, we suppose, well estab- 
lished with the English public, and for 1874 its 
conductor announces a series of etchings from 
pictures in the National Gallery. In this series 
willbe presented plates. by Mr. W. Wise and 
MM. Le Rat, Rajon, Waltner, aud Brunet. De- 
baiurs, The literary part of the magazine will 
contain articles by J. Beavington Atkinson, F. 
W. Burton, Professor Sidney Colvin, and G. A. 
Simcox. The conductors of that widely differ- 
ent periodical, Vanity Fair, have increased its 
price and re-engaged Mr. Pellegrini, whose 
** Ape’? cartoons gave the paper its first celebri- 
ty. Mr. Strahan’s Day of Rest also announces 
some artistic improvements in the shape of 
monthly pictures on biblical subjects, engraved 
by the Dalzicls, the artists announced being 
Millais, Fraser, Walker, E. G. Dalziel, and 
Houghton. 


Littré has finished the greatest lexicograph- 
ical work ever attempted—that of his magnifi- 
cent dictionary of the French language, which 
he begun twenty years ago. He conld hardly 
have expected to complete it’; but this fs the 
way, full of wisdom, in which he spoke in the 
preface of a sexagenarian attempting such a 
task: “One need not make any promises; 
but one must act as if he had made promises, 
and then actively carry on the enterprise which 
he has commenced.” 
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Scribner’s Illustrated Magazing, . 


For Cirls and Boys. 





The February number of ST. NICHOLAS, 
with its superb IHustrations, its Tdles of Ad- 
venture and Travel,.its Fun and Frolic, and 
Articles of Practical Instruction, is 


A MAGAZINE FOR BOYS: 


Among the Stories and Articles of interest 
for Boys, we have ‘FAST FRIENDS,” J.T 
Trowbridge’s Serial; “ A MOOSE-HUNT 
THE MAINE WOODS”; “WOOD CARV- 
ING”; “SOME BOYS IN AFRICA”: ‘MILD 
FARMER JONES AND THE NAUGHTY 
BOY”; “ HOW THE HEAVENS FELL” ; and 
“A TERRIBLE WARNING TO LEAP- 
FROGGERS.” 


A MAGAZINE FOR GIRLS. 


Besides the above, in which Girls also will 
takean interest, ST. NICHOLAS for February 
gives the Girls “BIANCA AND BEPPO,’a 
story telling how two children of the olden 
time protected their father; “NIMPO’S 
TROUBLES,” Olive Thorne’s Serial; “A 
CHURNING SONG”; and “HOW ST. VAL- 
ENTINE REMEMBERED MILLY.” 

Among the Poems, Stories, and Sketches in 
this number for both 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


we have “COST OF A'PLEASURE,” by Wm 
Cullen Bryant; ‘‘ WHAT’S THE FUN”; “ONE 
OF THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE; c THE 
MANATEE,” a very funny animal; “ CREST 
CLEER,” by Celia. Thaxter; “S 
HEARTS’ VALENTINE”; “ WHAT MIGHT 
HAVE BEEN EXPECTED,” Frank R. Stock- 
ton’s Serial; “‘ MISCHIEF IN THE STUDIO,” 
a Parlor Pautomime; and a Comical German 
Story for Translation. Then there is“ JACK” 
IN-THE-PULPIT,” with his fun and wisdom ; 
and the RIDDLE-BOX, fall of good things. 
But even this is not all. 


THE VERY LITTLE ONES 


have “MY PET LAMB,” “GRANDFATH- 
ER’S STORY,” “JINGLES,” etc., ete. In 
short, for Beautifal Pictures, of which there 
are over Fifty, and delightful reading matter 


for 
EVERYBODY, 
there never was a Magazine like the Febru- 
ary Number of ST. NICHOLAS. 
s©Our Young Folks” and * The River- 
side” 


have been merged in 


ST. NICHOLAS, 
andthe New Magazine has all the best fea’ 
tures ofits old rivals with many hitherto un- 
known. 

$3a year. The number for Nov. and Dec. 
73 free to all Subscribers for ’74, 


FOR SALE by all BOOKSELLERS and 
NEWSDEALERS, 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, 


The Great Literary and Pictorial 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICA. 
Having also a Large Sale in England. 


The Finest Illustrated Magazine 
IN THE WORLD. 


The Buffalo Courier says of the January Num- 
oer of SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY: “ It may faitly be 
sald to have touched the high-water mark in Magazine 
Literature.” 

The Febatrary Number, which will be found equal- 
ly interesting and valuable, with even better fllustra+ 
tions, is now ready. 

It opens with an INustrated Poems a love story we 
know not how many thousand years old, followed by an 

article oh BERANGER, by Albert Rhodes, also 
illustrated. 

There is another of pay pte 


ENGLISH <ER 





and a charming paper enti 
DAYS AND LONDON © 
Nadal. 

There are chapters of Twe Serial Stories, 
Shorter Stories, Poems, Essitys, and 


Reviews, | 
_ which will be found of the greatest value. Among | 


these A Reply to Dr. Blau by Rev. Dr. At~ 
water, of Pridceton, and "te Reviéw of 
STRAUSS, in the Baitorial . Phe Series of 


Iitustrated Papers now in progress in this Mag- 
azine déscriptive of the immense and fertilé region 
of our country known as 


“THE GREAT SOUTH” 


is ‘attracting the greatest attention at homie and 
abroad. It is hoped that it miay bring to thése vast 
fields of Agricultural-and Minerdl Wealtiva tide of 
capital and population that will help to solve the prob- 
lem of its future. 

We bespeak for these papers (prepared -with the 
utmost care and at the greatest cost) a careful reading 
by our own countrymen. 

The February Number gives us more 


GLIMPSES OF Tai ie, . 
These phpérs Were Taptoocat Jake 


seatnatne ovum qneemamiet ele’ or price Ora 
Year. 4 


SORIBNER & 00., 654 BRoapway, N. Y. 
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A NEW VOLUME IN THE “LIBRARY OF 
CHOICE FICTION.” 


A POWERFUL NOVEL. 


BS co 


NIREOMAOTEN'S PHA 


Translated from the Dutch, by Sir Jonn SHAW 
GEYEVRE. - 


1 vol. Svo, cloth, $1.50; paper, $1. 


From the N. Y. Daily World, 
“An unusually attractive story and is told with re- 
markable narrative skill. Aside from its merits a8 @ 
story, the faithfal picturésof Ife in-Holland whieh it 
presénts give it a special value. The translation 
célleéntly made and the book meats only to be 
to be generally popular.’ 





¥ 


Poon mage ye yg 


“A novel of more than tisual interest oe sete: 
marked by great force-and originality of ek 


From Appleton’s - ¢ 

“ As’a novel itis, admirable, as it  piceeny yand 
we have read it with an interest’that we have not 
found if thé majority of redent slated works of 
fiction. Free from all taint of the sensational, it is 
also far from the extreme maziness of psychological 
plot :that. has marked late: German novels; and 
throughout fti8 healthy, simple, and written with the 
truest kind of art.” 


The volumes previously tesued in this series are: 
WANDERING WILLIE. Mustrated. Paper, 50c 
GALAMA. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 75c. 

MAY. By Mrs. Oliphaxt. Cloth; $1.60; paper, $1. 
AT HIS) @ATEs.~ By"Mra. Oliphant. Cloth, $1.50; 
paper, $1. 


*# Any of tlie above books sent, postpatd, on recetpt of 
the price, by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
664 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


“It is ey the, best of 
American Magazines.”? — Zzpress, 
Buffalo, N. 





THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ATE | 
AGREE THAT | 


THE GALAXY 


is the Best and Most Ably Edited 
American Magazine: 


_—— 


‘A model povtadical:s @ credit 
to American piled; fiodical litera- 
ture.°?—Philadelph €38. 

Who would not Bive $4 to secure 


such a monthly visitant for the year 
(874? 


Subseribe at Once. 

It can be had with either ‘“ Harper's 
Weekly” or “Bazar” or ‘ Appleton’s 
Weekly” for $7. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
New York. 
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THE. PRAIRIE FARMER, | 


FOR 1874. 
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NORTH nals REVIEW. 


With the January muinpet tie RTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW entered on its husidred and eighteénth vol- 
ume. Atnoprevious period in the history of.America 
or of Christendom has there beens more ‘itperative 
demand that the highest type’of trained, noe 
be broughtto béar on the problems which rapid 
march of civilization presents. Questions involving 
the very foundations of society, the conditions of all 
pregpaoncprl and political stability, the progress of 

e and sciences—questions of the most perplex. 
ing character and fraught with the weightiest issues— 
require to be discussed with thie largést and broadest 


The aim.ot the NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW is to 
discuss these important questions worthily, with a 
fullness and comprehensiyeness impossible to daily 
or weekly newspapers and. more thoroughly and ex- 
haustively than the readers of popular magazines de- 
sire. While endeavoring to contribute something to 
the proper adjustment of troublesome problems of 
finance, political economy, and social science, which 
just now challenge immediate and cateful considera- 
tion, the REVIEW will not be unmindful of the other 
departments of thoughtand effort in which intelligent 


erary achievements, will hereafter, as‘hithefto, be re_ 
garded as coming within the proper'domain of the 
REVIEW, fot record, criticism, and oFizinal sugges- 
tions. In short, the Revizw holds itself pledged to 
keép abreast. of the intellectual movements of the 


| presentiage. 


The REVIEW will beeditea by Prof. HunRY ADAMS, 
who will enlist the aid of the ablest writers in Amer- 


\ica. Both Editor atia Publishers will endeavor to 


make.the REVIEW so valuable and of .so varied exeel- 
lence that no American who wishes to be fally in- 
formed concerning the more important questions of 
the day can afford not to read it. 

TERMS 3~$1,50 a number; $a year. The Publishers 
pay the postage. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


Publishers, BOSTON. 
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Unequated Beauty and KxceMence. e 
A MARVELOUS OFFER 





_JEROME THOMPSON’S _ 
MAGNIFICENT PICTURE, 

“THE OLD OAKEN. BUCKET.” 
aa % ta38 Cen. we est ov } 
most onlar dsca blished in 
tote in. pee ene. 
f DEM bree ONLY. 
the Best, and MostPopular Parlor and Family Mag- 


, or when 
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contace 


MONEY. 
A MAGAZINE AND A NEWSPAPER, 


BOTH FOR LITTLE MORE THAN THE PRICE OF 
ONE. 

THE NEW YorRK TRIBUNE has completed arrangé> 
ments with the principal magazines and periodiaalsof 
this country. and, Europe, by Which it is enabled to 
supply these publications, together with either edition 
of THE TRIBUNE, ab a véty marked reduction from 
the regular subscription prices. THE TRIBUNDis the 
only morning paper in New York, if.not in the eoun- 
try, extending this offer—which canndé fail to attracé 
deserved attention from the readisig pablidduting 
the present times of retrenchment atid e¢ondmy. 
The periodicals for which subscriptions may be sent 
at anytime to THE TRIBUNE are given below, with 
the regular price of each and the reduced price of 
‘tie combination with TaN Trisvse: 
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Make your own selections from tiris list and remit, 
either by money-order, draft, of registered letter, di- 
rectly to THE TRIBUNE, and you will receive both 
magazine and newspaper. 
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GROVE HALL, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
Winter recess ends Jan. 6. For circulars address 
E. A. KINGSLEY, M. A., Principal. 
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Getze’s New School for the Parlor 
Organ. Unrivaled as an Instructor. Price $2.50. 

The Sabbath. The greatest and the Best Church 
Choir Book, Price $1.50. 
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NOW READY. 
THE 


“SONG EVANGEL,” 


COMPILED BY 
* Mev. B. PAYSON HAMMOND. 





Gor cone. $n, Paper, Cover, cont by moet on recetpt of 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY), 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


SONG KINGH! 


By H. R. PALMER. 
STILL AHEAD?! 


100,000 COPIES 
NOW IN USE!!! 


It 4s mndeniably the most successful book for 


SINGING SCHOOLS, 


If you have not a copy, send for one, Price $7.50 
perdozen. Specimen copy by mail (postpaid) 75 cepts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, Ohie. 
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The Amateur. The leading Musical Journal. 

Bubecription, (including Chromo, Happy Hours.) 

One Dollar per year. Sample copy, 10 cts. 


LEE & WALKER, 922 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 
EMERSON’S 
SINGING SCHOOL. 


Price 75 cts., or $7.50 per Doz. 
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Now is the time to ugoth as has all the material 
to make the Winter Singing _ attractive and 
useful in the highest degree. By 


L. O. EMERSON. 


SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS 


ON THE 


PIANO-FORTE, 


By MASON & HOADLEY. 


One cannot help liking this thorough, syptomaite 
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being ‘experienced teachers. 
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oil chromos sent for 50 cents. wanted. 
J... PATTEN & OO.,, 71 st., New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





TALMACE, 
SPURCEON. 


T. De Witt Talmage is editor of The Chris- 
tian at Work ; C.H. Spurgeon, Special Con- 
tributor. They write for no other paper in 
America. Three magnificent Chromos. 


Pay larger commission than any other pa- 
per. CHROMOS ALL READY. No 


Sectarianism. No Sectionalism. One 
agent recently obtained 380 subscriptions 
in eighty hours’ absolute work. Sample 
copies and circulars sent free. 
ACENTS WANTED. 
H. W. ADAMS, Publisher, 102 Chambers 
Street, New York. 
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&t. ae Mo. 
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Mergan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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‘Age nts ts Wanted. 
READ! READ!! READ!!! 
EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 


BOTH 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 





Ir is an undoubted fact and as capable of demon- 
stration as any mathematical problem that we give 
with THE INDEPENDENT to New Subscribers more 
beautiful, meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered or given by any other weekly religious 
paper published. 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber to any 
other weekly religious jowrnal published on this continent 
or in the world gets so much in real value for the money 
paidas does a New Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 

The age in which we live is a progressive one, espe- 
cially in journalism; and, as far as we are concerned, 
we are determined to have not only the BEST, but the 
CHEAPEST paper published. 


OUR CREAT PREMIUM FOR (874. 


i win be a large and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, 
d and inted by the i t artist, F. B. 
Carpenter. It is printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. NO EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND IT IS REALLY A BEAUTI- 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART. 
A very large edition is now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 


We need hundreds, yes, th ds of th gh and 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With the valuable 
premiums we now have and the one forthcoming, it 
will be an easy task to geta host of subscribes; and, 
consequently, we offer advantages to an Agent that 
no other paper can give him. Will our readers and 
contributors send us the names of any persons who 
are engaged in canvassing, or any who would be likely 
to engage in the work? Let all who desire an agency 
and a choice of territory send at once for our circu- 
lars and terms. 








H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 


3 Park Place, New York City. 
Box 278i. 
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By DANIEL MARCH 





This work teaches how men lived oe “sibie times 
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Work for Everybody. 
manent Employment. Men and Women want- 
ed. Full particulars free. Address 
W.A. Henderson & Co., Cleveland, O., or St. Louis, Mo. 
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A LOVE CONCEIT. 


BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 








{r I might find thee fast asleep some day— 
Oh! goldenest day of all my golden days— 
If some sweet chance my witless steps 
should guide 
To seek that way of all the many ways 
The which should bring me blindly to thy 
side, 
No whit would move thee, flight nor coy delay ; 
But be thou sure I would not turn aside 
Till I had touched thy face with lips as light 
As stealthiest snow that falleth in the night. 
Then would I vanish, pricked by wakening 
pride ; 
Even as I came so would I go my way. 
Thou’dst never know that moment from the 
TeSs 3 
But it would I with special grace invest, 
As having helped me to my heart’s behest! 





THE MINISTER'S DAUGHTER. 


BY EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 





Tue Rey. Reuben Hyde was a graduate 
of both Amberst and Andover. His parents, 
who had made great sacrifices to give him 


“such advantages, looked forward to his be- 


coming a shining light in the Church, and 
even had hoped that the first pulpits of Bos. 
ton would be open to him when he left the 
Seminary. But, alas! for the vanity of 
human expectations, his sermons were 
only dry statements of the views of Bdwards 
and Stuart; and, after preaching as ‘‘ can- 
didate” in several large towns, only to be 
rejected, disappointed and done with am- 
Dition, ne drifted into the small, remote 
parish of Marston, where kindliness and 
frequent pastoral visits were more highly 
prized than powerful discourses. His slen- 
der salary was eked out by the productions 
of the garden and field belonging to the 
parsonage, the tilling of which occupied his 
leisure hours; and, having, through his fuil- 
ures, a dislike for the great world, he rarely 
left home, except now and then to “ ex- 
change” with some brother minister as un- 
known and unexpcctant as himself. 

Mrs. Hyde was an amiable, industrious 
woman, never absent from the prayer- 
meeting or the sewing-circle and untiring 
in her thrifty household cares. Their chil- 
dren were Bessie, a grave, patient, gentle 
girl of ten, with a round, innocent face, 
brown curls, and an appealing look in her 
blue eyes that went straight to your heart; 
and Baby Will, a vehement little fellow, 
just entering his second year, and who 
went far to prove the theory of some 
Scottish philosopher, that children inherit 
the dormant rather than the active faculties 
of father and mother. 

Such was the Hyde family when, at nine 
years old, I went to Marston to spend the 
summer with my aunt, who was their next- 
door neighbor; 
Bessie and { became acquainted. 

I had been three days at my aunt’s, and 
had gone through and through the rooms, 
and explored the garret, and examined over 
and over again the few picture-books among 
the old volumes on the hanging shelves, I 
bad found every nook of the garden, and 
counted and fed the chickens, and seen the 
cows milked, and frolicked with the two 
gray kittens, until the cat, alarmed at our 
familiarity, had carried them off to their in- 
accessible nest in the barn; and I was be- 
ginning to be weary of the stillness, broken 
only by the ticking of the tall clock in the 
corner, and thinking rather sadly of Ned 
and Fanny at home, when my aunt looked 
up from her work and said: 

‘*'You feel lonesome, don’t you, Mary? 
Put on your bonnet and go out and play 
with Bessie Hyde. There she is, drawing 
her little brother up and down the path.” 

Charmed with the prospect of company 
and yet a little afraid of strangers, I acted 
upon her suggestion, and, going cautiously 
to the foot of the garden, looked through 
the palings at Bessie: There she stood, in 
her dirk gingham gown and Shaker bon- 
net, her brown curls clustering in her neck 
and her cheeks flushed with her efforts to 
please Master Will, who sat as erect and 
proud in his clumsy wagon as if he had 

heir to all the Russias. She 
“me, Gnd now and then looked 
timidly toward me; and I know not 





and this was the way |: 
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how long we should thus have’ regarded 
each other had not a great orange-spot 
ted butterfly come fluttering over the 
walk and alighted on a currant bush just 
beside the wagon. The baby shouted with 
delight, and held out his hands to catch the 
dazzling rover; when away it flew above 
my head and disappeared in the near 
orchard. The child set up a scream of vex- 
ation that might have been heard through 
the village, and scorned all his sister’s at- 
tempts to console him. A device occurred 
tome. The minister's garden had only a 
few pale flowers; but my aunt’s was gay 
with various blooms. J ran to the beds 
and plucked a nosegay of the brightest 
roses, columbines, scarlet geraniums, and) 
hurrying through the gate and along the 
path, laid them down before the riotous 
boy. He looked up, laughed in spite of his 
tears, and then, gathering them in a confused 
heap in his arms, and ‘doubtless thinking 
them so many captured wings, he was soon 
the image of content. 

“Thank you,” said Bessie, from under 
her bonnet. 

“ How loud he did scream !” said I. 

‘Twas the butterfly made him,” an. 
swered Bessie. And from that moment we 
were friends. 

The next Monday morning I went with 
Bessie to the village school, and found it so 
attractive that I continued to accompany 
her all the summer. The Marston children 
were rather rough in their ways; but we 
had rare fun during the noon recess, and 
there was really only one scholar of whom 
we were afraid—Tom Stevens, a rude, mis- 
chievous boy, from the tavern at the end of 
the street, who delighted in tormenting all 
weaker and younger than himself. He 
knew Bessie was in mortal terror of him, 
and so he was always teasing her; but 
when John Farley found out anything Tom 
was sure to get his deserts. John Farley 
was the Deacon's son, a tall, bandsome, 
athletic boy of thirteen, full of mirth and 
daring and generosity. Since the landing 
of the ‘‘ Mayflower” there could not have 
been found a man more rigid and exacting 
in family discipline than his worthy fathér. 
And because John was restive under such 
restraint; because he once ran away to the 
next town, tosee a traveling circus, to which 
he had been denied admission ; and because 
one summer Sunday morning, in the middle 
of Mr. Hyde’s third sermon on the doc 
trine of election, looking toward the door 
he saw his dog sitting solemnly in the ves’ 
tibule, and, before he thought, snapped his 
fingers, so that Fido came bounding and 
barking up the aisle—because of these and 
similar misdemeanors people shook their 
heads when they spoke of him and proph- 
esied that be would come to no good end. 
He was often away from school, busy with 
hoeing or haying on his father’s farm; but 
when he returned his first care was to learn 
what had happened while he was absent. 

“ Look here, Bessie,” he would say, beck- 
oning her aside, ‘‘ what has Tom Stevens 
been doing? Has he made faces at you? 
or pulled your hair? or pinched you? or 
hid your bonnet? If he has, J’U thrash him.” 

Meek, forgiving Bessie shrank from mak- 
ing trouble; but, through her or some one 
else, John was sure, at length, to learn the 
truth, and then woe for Tom! Once he 
was compelled to ask Bessie’s pardon before 
us all; once to lift her safely over the 
many pools of water a heavy shower had 
left standing in our homeward road; once 
to bring her two sticks of cream candy , 
and the end was that before the summer 
was out John had “thrashed” him into 
quite a gentleman. 

But this was but one of John Farley’s 
accomplishments. His pockets were always 
full of young wintergreens, or sassafras 
bark, or spruce gum. He knew where the 
speckled trout lay hid in the brooks; and 
what days the pickerel would bite; and all 
about mud-turtles and musk-rats and eels. 
He had found the nest of the hermit-thrush, 
and the whip-poor-will’s eggs on the bed of 
moss in a lonely pasture, and would tell 
wonderful stories of woodchucks and hawks 
and owls. He could go straight to the spots 
where the wild strawberries grew thickest 
and the first running blackberries were ripe; 
and many a long ramble Bessie.and I had 

ith him, on Saturday afternoons, through 
the » Woods and by the stream that wound its 

way along the green rheadows’ below the 
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village ; for the minister and his wife had | breath of the sweet fern and the pine, and 


always a kind word for John, and assured 
the Deacon that they believed he would yet 
“come out right.” As for Bessie, John was 
the hero of her narrow world; the prince 
to whom, in her fancy, all things ministered. 
Among my aunt’s books. was a small “ Rob- 
inson Crusoe,” which, when baby Will did 
not demand attention, we read together, sit- 
ting beneath the old elm tree in the garden. 
‘“‘T think,” said Bessie, as we finished it—‘‘ I 
think Robinson was just like John. But 
oh! I hope John will never run away to 
sea. I should be so lonesome without him.” 

The pleasant summer drew to an end. 
With tears and promises to come again, I 
parted from Bessie and went back to my 
city home. That winter we exchanged 
various childish letters, and I was secretly 
looking forward to a possible return in the 
spring, when in March came the news of 
my aunt’s sudden death, and in the May 
following an extension of my father’s bus- 
iness involyed our removal to a distant part 
of the country. Thenceforward Marston 
and Bessie belonged not to hope, but to 
memory—memory which always brought 
them tenderly to mind, but fainter and 
fainter as time wore on, bearing me to new 
and more absorbing scenes. 


Twenty years had come and gone; twenty 
years quite apart from the life of my cbild- 
hood. No longer Mary Temple, but Mrs- 
Chester, I came to New England to pass 
the summer, aud fixed upon Boar’s Head, 
on the New Hampshire coast, as the place 
where [ would spend the month of August. 
The hotel was ample enough for a hundred 
guests, and filled with people from Boston 
and the large towns of the interior, who 
passed their time in the usual lounging, 
bathing, watering-place fashion, and de- 
voted their evenings to dancing in the broad 
parlor. 

It was glorious weather for the first week 
after my arrival, and I was hardly indoors 
from its beginning to its end. What de, 
light it was to breathe again the air 
of the sea; to watch upon the beach 
the tides come and go, while the crested 
waves rolled shoreward and dashed into 
spray at my feet; off on the horizon to 
see the white-winged fleets sailing away to 
the Grand Banks and stormy Labrador, 
fearless as the gulls that circled above them; 
to mark, when the sun went down, the 
light-house fires; and all night long to 
hear the thunder of the surf upon the 
strand. I had lived by the great lakes, but 
the grandest reach of Superior cannot for a 
moment rival the sea. The one is stirred 
only by terrestrial forces and its waters 
are enclosed by the forests or the new set- 
tlements of a single land; the depths of the 
other move tothe rhythm of distant orbs 
and wash the shores of a thousand climes. 
By the lakes, you are alone; by the sea, 
allied to all the world. 

The wind shifted. Heavy fogs obscured 
the ocean and crept over the. land, and bu; 
for the muffled roar of the breakers I might 
have thought I was in the middle of a 
Western Plain. I betook myself to my 
room, and in the pages of Palgrave’s 
“ Arabia” forgot the gloom of the north- 
east. How subtle a power is memory. 
There are periods in our lives which seem 
almost forgotten—blanks in the vista of the 
past—when lo! in an unexpected moment 
a glance, a tone, a waft of perfume evokes 
the buried years and gives to vanished 
scenes the freshness of to-day! Fora long 
time Marston had been to me but the 
shadow of a dream; but when, late in the 
afternoon, I read these lines of the Arab 
poet: 

“Then said I to my companion, while the camels were 
hastening 
To bear us down the pass between Meneefah and 


Demar, : 
* Enjoy while thou canst the sweets of the meadows of 


Nejed. 

With no such meadows and sweets shalt thou meet 
after this evening. 

Ah! Heaven’s blessing on the euented. gales of Nejed, 

And its greensward and groves glittering from the 
spring shower, 

And thy dear ‘friends, when thy lot was cast awhile 
in Nejed; 

Little hadst thou to complain of what the days 
brought thee. 

Months fiew past, they passed and we perceived not, 

Nor when their moons were new nor when they 
waned.” 


}I know not why, but the groves and 


meéadows of that. mountain village 
vividly before me. Tniated Go ‘aay | 





saw the forms and heard the voices of my. 
young playmates, just as they were when we 
roamed the fields together. 

A knock at the door disturbed my revery. 
Supposing it was the chambermaid, on- her 
usual rounds, I said ‘‘Come in,” without 
even raising my eyes. Some one entered, 
and, going to the washstand, laid down a 
pile of towels, saying: “You must excuse 
the delay to-day. The wet weather hinders 
the work at the laundry and the clothes 
have only just been brought over.” 

The gentle, quiet tones arrested my atten- 
tion, and, looking up, I saw, not. Bridget, 
but a slender, delicate-looking woman, per- 
haps thirty years of age, whom I had once 
had a glimpse of on the stairs and whom I 
took to be the housekeeper. She was.pale 
and careworn; but there was something 
very pleasing in her mild blue eyes and her 
brown hair, waving softly back from her 
forehead, while her black alpaca gown and 
narrow linen collar, fastened with a tiny 
brooch, seemed quite in keeping with her 
voice and mien. Whom did she recall? 
T looked at her in a kind of maze, when she 
said : 

“*T have not found you in your room be- 
fore. Is there anything more you would 
like ?” 

“Nothing, thank you,” said L 

‘Tam. glad you are comfortable here,” 
she replied, and, passing me, she went out. 

I remained lost in thought, and then sud- 
denly said to myself: ‘‘It is Bessie Hyde 
she is like. This place must be near her 
home. Can it be possible it is Bessie her- 
self?’ Hurrying to the-door, I saw her 
Standing at the lower end of thehall, with 
Bridget, who was saying: ‘‘I am ready 
for the sheets now, Miss Hyde.” Then I 
was almost sure it was she, and a mo 
ment. later I had crossed the hall and 
asked her full name and place of abcde, and 
my arms were round her neck and we had 
recognized each other as_ the Bessie and 
Mary of the old days at Marston. 

That night, while the house below was 
given up to waltzes and cotillions, Bessie sat 
with me in my remote room, and, with the 
storm beating against the windows, told me 
the story of her life for twenty years. And 
this was its sum: She had missed me sadly 

after I leftand hoped for my return; but 
when my aunt died and my farewell letter 
came, only telling her vaguely that we were 
going ‘‘ great ways off,” she had never ex- 
pected to see me again. John Farley, real- 
ly wishing, she believed, to bea dutiful 
son, but unhappy from his dull, restricted 
life, had stayed at home, trying to be con. 
tent, till he was eighteen. Then came the 
death of his mother, an affectionate woman, 
who always made the best of her boy and 
smoothed many a hard place for him with 
his father; and when, a year later, the Dea- 
con announced his intention of espousing 
Miss Hannah Means, a prim, sharp, manag- 
ing person, who had worn the same long 
face ever since John could remember and 
who did not hesitate tosay that ““Mis’ Farley 
had always been too soft-spoken with John,” 
and that when she stood ‘‘in her shoes” she 
should “ give him such training as he ought 
to have had while he was younger,” John 
didn’t wait for her discipline; but the night 
before the wedding, taking with him what 
little money he possessed and bidding only 
Bessie good-bye, he stole off to Portsmouth, 
and left the next day, with a young man of 
his acquaintance, for Colorado. For three 
years he had a hard time. Then he found 
some business in Denver, and was prosper- 
ing there, when he lost everything in a fire, 
Since then their only tidings of him was 
that he had gone to California. Her brother 
grew into a very promising, ambitious boy- 
and all the hopes her father had buried for 
himself sprang into new life for his son. 
He was carefully educated and entered col- 
lege at a very early age; but, from overex: 
ertion, his brain became diseased and he 
died at the beginning of his sophomore year. 
Her father, who had for some time been in 
feeble health, did not long survive the shock 
of his.death, and a few months later her 
grief-stricken mother was laid beside them © 
jin the villagechurchyard. When the min- 
ister’s smail estate was settled, it was found 
that only about a thousand dollars remained 
for Bessie, who soon took up her abode with 
of her father's, in a town thirty 
miles south of Marston. Not wishing to be 
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a burden to her kinsman, for two years she 


had taught the village school; and this sum- 
mer, hearing that a housekeeper was wanted 
at the Boar’s Head Hotel, which was but a 
short drive from her new home, she had 
sought and obtained the situation. 

** Bessie,”’ said I, when she had finished, 
and we bad talked a little while about her 
own family—‘' Bessie,” (for I didn’t wish. 
to speak at once of John), “I wonder you 
hayen’t married. Iam sure it hasn’t been 
for lack of lovers.” 

“No,” she replied, after a moment's 
silence. There were two, eitber of whom 
my cousin thought would have been a de. 
sirable match for me; and, as they made no 
secret of the matter themselves, I am at 
liberty*to speak of them. The first was 
Tom Stevens, who used to tease meso; a 
very good man now and the owner of the 
principal store in the village. The other 
‘was my father’s successor in the ministry, 
a widower with two little girls. I like 
Tom and I have great respect for Mr. Fan- 
shaw ; but, Mary, I must tell you my whole 
heart. I have never loved any one but 
John; and Iam sure, if he is living, he loves 
me. When he went away, he put this ring 
on my finger, and asked me to wait for him, 
if it was ten years. Until his misfortunes 
at Denver he wrote to me very often; but 
since then no one has heard from him. I 
sometimes fear he is dead; but I would 
rather remember him than to marry any 
other man in the world!’ 

What sweetness, what pathos was in her 
face, her voice, as she said this. The very 
wind lulled to listen to her words, and in 
my heart I prayed: “ God grant John Farley 
may be alive and true !” 

After this Bessie spent every evening with 
me, either in my room or walking on the 
grassy plot that overlooks the sea. We 
talked of a thousand things; and I found 
her the same genial, affectionate companion 
she had been in early days. Itmademesad 
to look forward and think of the narrow, 
lonely life she must lead ; and I resolved as 
soon as I got home to institute a search for 
John. Icould not believe him dead; and 
fickleness and falsehood were not in him. 

My new-found friend and the charm of 
the sea won me to protract my stay till the 
cool days of September. But the time 
came when I could delay no longer. My 
trunks were packed for early departure on 
the morrow; my last arrangements made; 
and, after a twilight talk with Bessie, I 
went to the parlor to say farewell to the 
pleasant people I had met there during my 
sojourn. AsI crossed the hall, the stage 
from the last Boston train was at the door; 
and I saw a tall gentleman alight and go 
over to the office to record his name, A half 
hour later the same gentleman entered the 
parlor with the landlord and stood near 
me, talking and watching the dancers. 
With his fine size, his dark, striking face, 
and his air of ease and command, he would 
have been anywhere a noticeable man. As 
I observed him, he said to the host: “I’m 
amazed at the changes which have taken 
place in this part of the country since T left. 
To think of a railway among the hills of 
Marston. I expected to have been there to- 
night; but, finding the last train did not go 
through, I stopped here to have a glimpse 
of the sea.” 

** Who is he,” thought I, “that speaks of 
Marston ?”” _ 

“ How long have you been in California?” 
asked the landlord. 

‘* Nearly six years,” he replied. ‘‘I wasa 
long time in Colorado before going there.” 

With my heart in my mouth, I stole out 
and asked the clerk to let me look at ‘his 
register of arrivals. I could not be mis- 


taken. There it was, in a bold, running 
hand; “John Farley, Los Angeles, Cailfor- 
nia.” 


Going quickly back, [found him stand- 
ing alone now, and said: ‘*Pardon me, 
but you are Deacon Farley’s son, of Mars- 
ton, are you not?” 

ai § am," he replied. 
ten you.” 

“Don’t ‘you remember Bessie. Hyde's 
friend, Mary Temple?” 

“What!” said he, with hightened color, 
**"Are you little Mary Temple, who went to 
School with us one summer? Then per- 
haps you know something of Bessie. ne 
“<0Yes,." IT guid. “ Bessic is well in 
this house.” a, 


* But I have forgot- 
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Hi pe is she still”— and his voice fal- 
tered. “Is she still Bessie Hyde?” 

“Yes, she is still Bessie Hyde.” 

“Then go to her, please, and tell her John 
Farley is here and wants to see her this 
moment.” 

“But not in this crowded room,” I said, 
“Open that door and go out to the summer- 
house on the Point, and I will send her to 
you.” 

His earnestness, his emotion made me 
feel that all was right with him regarding 
Bessie; and, flying up-stairs, I went into the 
room where she sat darning a tablecloth, 
with the settled calmness on her face of one 
who has nothing more to expect or hope 
for. 

‘« Bessie,” I exclaimed, “ an old friend of 
yours is waiting to see you in the summer- 
house. You must go down at once.” 

“Is it some one from Marston?” she 
asked, quietly folding her work. 

‘““Yes, some one from Marston. Make 
haste, dear,” I said, throwing alight shawl 
over her shoulders and kissing her cheek. 
And, as she disappeared jin the darkness, I 
sought my own apartment and knelt in 
thanksgiving for the h&ppiness awaiting 
this gentle, true-hearted woman, who had 
thought all her bright days were over. 

It was past eleven o’clock. The music 
had ceased and the last dancers were com- 
ing up the stairs, when some one knocked 
lightly at my door. I opened it, and Bessie 
entered, rosy, radiant, transfigured with 
joy. 

“Why, Bessie,” said I, “if you would 
only let your hair down, you would look just 
as you used to Saturday afternoons when 
we went berrying with Jobn.” 

“ And you knew it was Jobn all the while, 
Mary,” she said. ‘‘How good God is to 
me. I can hardly bélieve yet that he has 
come back, and that he loves me all the 
same, and that before October I shall be his 
wife.” 

Then she sat down and related to me 
what he had told her of thé despair with 
which he went to California, feeling that it 
would be wrong to ask her to wait longer 
for bim, with his broken fortunes and his un- 
certain future; of his resolve never to ad- 
dress her again unless it could be with a 
proposal of marriage ; of the suecess which 
had attended his later business efforts; of 
his orange plantation near Los Angeles; and 
of his coming back, hopeful, yet fearful, to 
know ‘his fate. ‘‘As if,” said Bessie, “I 
could ever for a moment have thought of 
any one but him.” 

So it all ended like a story-book. Bessie 
went the next day to her cousins, and John 
to Marston, and I to Milwaukee. The 
Deacon, whose life with Miss Hannah had 
not been a bed of roses, and who had grown 
milder with advancing years, was rejoiced 
to see his son again; and the villagers, when 

they found what a substantial, dignified 
man he had become, and especially when 
they heard*he had paid off the mortgage 
which had worried his father for so many 
years, were as ready to praise as they had 
once been to blame. 

The wedding took place one golden morn- 
ing of late September, and I never saw a 
happier pair than John and Bessie when 
they came to my house, on their way to the 
Pacific. 

EE 

Barsarous NoMENCLATURE.—When, at 
Kalama, be u enter Washington Territory, 
your ears begin to be assailed by the most 
barbarous names imaginable. On your way 
to Olympia by rail you -cross a river called 
the Skookum-Chuck; your train stops at 

laces named Newaukum, Tumwater, and 
Toutle ; and, if you seek further, you will 
hear of whole counties labeled Wahkiakum, 
or Snohomish, or Kitsar, or Klikatat, and 
Cowlitz, Hookium, and Nenolelops igreet 
and offend you. They complain in Olympia 
that Washington Territory gets but little 
immigration; but what wonder? What 
man, baving the whole American continent 
to choose from, would willingly date his 
letters trom the county of Snohomish ‘or 
bring up his children in the city of ‘Neno- 
lelops? “The village of Tumwater is, as I 
am ready to bear witness, very pte tty, in- 
deed; but surely an emigrant would think 
twice before he established himself either 
there or .at Toutle. Seatle.is. sufficiently 
barbarous; Steilacoom is no .better;.and I 
suspect that.the Northern Pacific Railroad 


terminus has been fixed. at Tacoma because 
it is one of the few places on Puget'Sound 
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ANNIE'S COMPROMISE. 


BY MRS. L. WYMAN, 








* Tat dandelions strew the floor 


And grasses lie between, 
While violets of heavenly blue 
Wither in mosses green. 
It is the day the Lord has blest— 
A Christian home in holy rest— 
And Annie is told the hallowed hours 
Are not for gathering meadow flowers. 


“ What tan I do?’ she lisps, in tears, 
At dear Mamma’s reproof. 
‘““My dolly teeps the Sabba’ day 
Under the darret’s roof.” 
A dimpled mouth all strung with pearls, 
Great hazel eyes o’erhung with curls, 
And lashes like the dewy rest 
Of night upon the pansy’s breast. 


Just then she spies ‘‘ The Game of Birds,” 
In cards of red and gold. 

‘Play tards, Mamma.”’ ‘Oh! no, my child, 
Our God forbids, we're told.” 

The dreamy eyes are full of thought, 

The restless hands together brought : 

“Tf she'll be dood all day on Monday, 

Please Dod, let Annie play tards Sunday.” 





ONE DAY’S FISHING, 


BY HELEN C. WEEKS. 





Friret there was a ping tree standing up 
talland straight and always looking out 
over a great lake few of you will ever see, 
for it lies far north in the distant Indian 
Country. In the very top wasa crow’s 
nest, which staid there year after year, and 
never tumbled to pieces even when the 
strongest winds blew over the lake. Then, 
as you left the tops and went down, there 
were long tufts of gray moss on the trunk 
and patches of yellow lichen; and once at 
the foot, where the great roots spread out 
like a hand over the ground and then 
plunged down nobody knew how deep into 
the earth, you might see a checkerberry bed, 
where grew such big red berries as never 
were before. The birds ate them, the 
sqiurrels gathered and filled their winter 
store-houses, and yet even when the deep 
snows came there they were still, bright 
red berries, which held up their heads brave- 
ly through the long winter months and 
came out gay as ever to meet the spring. I 
could tell you strange things about this 
forest of black pines, through which walked 
bears and lynxes, and wolves too, and 
where at night one heard foxes bark and 
owls hoot and the wind moan through the 
tree-tops. I know all thi8, forI have seen 
those dark woods, and the great lake, and 
the tree on which was the crow’s nest, and 
even some little Indians who shot arrows 
over and about it, but never knocked it 
down. Year after year the crow sat in her 
nest and laughed as the arrows flew about. 

‘You'd better move,” the timid crows 
said. ‘* You'll lose all your family at once, 
some day.” 

Our crow said nothing. Why couldn’t they 
see, as well as she, that the nest had been 
planned beforehand and rested so securely 
among the branches that they must always 
be hit first. All the cornfields were close 
at hand too. She could see the very first 
furrow made in the spring, and long before 
the scaffolds were put up and the Indian 
women and children spent days upon them, 
scaring away the flocks of black-coated 
thieves, had had her fill. Certainly it was 
far better than living back among the 
crowd of relations, who must then know 
everything that went onin the nest, and 
whether one had fresh mice or old acorns 
for breakfast. 

“ A little solitude is good for everybody,” 
Mrs. Crow said; “and my views of life are 
a good deal clearer for having had so much 
time in which to think over what I have 
seen.” 

The little crows did not agree with her, 
They flew back to the forest when old 
enough, and settled down among the rest, 
till there were whole colonies of children and 
grandchildren. “Spring - and fall they had 
town meeting, asall crows haye done and 
will do tothe end. Near the. sea “I baye 
watched them often, and sometimes thought 
it was merely the pretense for a mam- 
moth clam festival, and that business was 
hurried through with, fhat.all might end 
the day on the shore ‘dfiicking the oo “a 
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are never beyond the reach of a crows’ 
claws. 

Here in these dark woods there was 
nothing of this sort to distract the mind, 
and the elders sat on stumps and cawed 
solemnly at the crowd, like so many preach- 
ers at a monster camp-meeting. Our crow 
gave her six months’ experience, for every 
one must do that; listened to the settle- 
ment of difficulties and the plans for the 
coming half year, and flew home with the 
comfortable feeling that now she could be 
let alone for another six months. 

Now for all this there was a stronger 
reason than you know, and our crow, as 
she sat in her nest or stood on the topmost 
branch of the pine tree, sighed heavily as 
she thought of it. 

Far off, so far that only a crow’s eye 
could have seen it, rose another tree, leaf- 
less and scathed by lightuing, and in the 
top a great mass of sticks, large round as a 
cart-wheel and looking as if the branches 
had suddenly broken themselves into bits 
and hurried to the top of the tree. It was 
an eagle’s nest, and the tree stood on the 
shore of Spirit Lake—a spot so sacred that 
no Indian sought to take it, or even go 
near, save at long intervals, to pick wp feath- 
ers which might have fallen. Long ago our 
crow, in flying over, had seen the wonderful 
birds, and, circling nearer and nearer, 
watched till drivenaway. From that hour 
she had been possessed with discontent. 

‘*Why wasn’t I made an eagle? Why 
can’t I be one?” she thought, every day 
andall day. ‘‘Oh!if they would only let 
me go and live with them!” §0 our crow 
haunted that end of the lake, and was 
driven away fiercely, till every feather had 
been picked from her foolish head, and the 
other erows wondered at her early baldness. 
Then sbe had chosen this tree as most like 
theirs, aud watched month after month, 
hoping for some chance which might bring 
them together. The fish-hawk told dread- 
ful tales of their real character. He called. 
them bandits and pirates and whole hosts 
of hard names; and truly he was right and 
every crow agreed with him save our crow. 
The fish-hawk’s home lay between, and there 
was always anest of hungry young ones 
screaming for more. How was it that, no 
matter when he went out, the eagle always 
saw his biggest fish, and with one great 
swoop had it in his claws and flew off as 
calmly as if he had caught it himself? 
Scream as the fish-hawk might, it never 
made one bit of difference, and our crow 
laughed as she saw his rage. 

Not aloud, though. That would never 
have done, for the fish-hawk had an ugly 
beak and sharp claws, and might have done 
some damage, and nobody knew what to ex- 
pect from such a temper. 

All this was long ago, and now our crow, 
through long years of fancying, began to 
believe herself bigger than any in the forest. 
She flew up wonderfully high—so high that 
her head swam, and the cawing below 
seemed no louder than a sparrow’s chirp. 

‘*T shall soon be enough like the eagles to 
make them notice me,” she said, and prac- 
ticed every day. All this, though, did not 
bring her a whit nearer the time; till one 
day an idea came. 

All these years she had watched the fish- 
hawk fly off with his prey, and seen it taken 
fromhim. Why should she not catch a 
fish, and, instead of screaming and struggling 
and yet having to let go just the same, her- 
self give it up to the royal bird, who must 
be pleased with such devotion ? She looked 
at her claws. Not very sharp; but still 
strong enough, she was very sure, for any 
silly fish who came too near the surface. 

So our crow spent days flying over the 
water and practicing sudden swoops down- 
ward, hawk fashion. All her family won- 
dered; and the elders who presided at town 
meeting came in bedy and desired to know 
what she meant, and why she set such an 
example to the young crows, only too ready 
at all. times to fall into evil ways. 

‘*T will.not always be interfered with!” 
our crow screamed, in a passion. “ Because 
T have ideas and do things the stupid tribe 
never think of, youare always asking, ‘Why? 
Why? You shall see why this very day.” 

The elders cawed solemnly, as they flew 
back to the forest, and advised the sentinels 
to.station themselves on the trees nearest 
ad watch to deo what would 
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At last the fish-hawk came in sight, and 
our crow stood up and shook her feathers. 
She looked down at the two, small crows, 
fast asleep in the sun; then-off to the wood, 
over which flew slowly the great eagle. 

“The time has come,” said our crow, and 
flew out and over the lake. 

“Get away with you!” said the fish-hawk. 
“ What do you come so close for? Your 
shadow bothers me. What!” 

No wonder be stopped still and nearly 
fell. Up leaped a white fish far out of the 
water, and flash after him came a greedy 
pike, whose jaws snapped as he sprang; and 
down swooped our crow, and up again, with 
the struggling, flapping fish in her claws. 
The sentinels cawed; the hawk screamed; 
even the eagle seemed to stop a moment, as 
if wondering what itall meant. Our crow 
flew heavily. Sbe had not thought a fish 
could pull so, and she felt herself dragged 
nearer and nearer the water. The pike 
gasped ; but still pulled down with all bis 
might. Then, as the hawk came to himself 
and darted toward them, there was a splash, 
a struggle, a widening ripple on the still 
water, and eagle and hawk saw through the 
clear depths the pike carrying our crow 
deeper and deeper down. 

So it ended; but to this day the story is 
told, else how should I know it, and as the 
elders fly slowly over the blue water they 
caw a long and solemn caw forthe crow 
who will never caw. any more. 
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THE STURDY OAK AND THE OAK 
THAT WAS NOT STURDY! 
BY JANE GREY SWISSHELM, 


+ 
* Furry years ago, before the New England 
Primer came to be “yellow cover litera- 
ture,” and make Jobn Rogers forget to tell 
his children anything about “that arrant” 
potentate ‘‘of Rome,” of whom he hada 
bad opinion, I had a Primer with a good 
orthodox blue back, which said : 
“The sturdy Oak it was the tree 
That saved his Royal Majesty.” 

New England Primers in these days say 
it was the royal oak which distinguished 
itself on that occasion ; but I do not believe 
it. I am quite sure my Primer was right. 
It is not possible it could have been wrong 
or that I could have been wrong in the 
lesson so carefully learned; and this, first 
taught me that the oak is a very grand tree, 
If that one had saved his majesty it would 
have been grand enough; but to save his 
Royal Majesty was very grand. No one 
told me the particulars of the story ; but I 
thought his Royal Majesty must haye been 
like the one we hadin Bible pictures, who 
sat up in long robes, with-his crown on hig 
head, holding out his scepter to Queena 
Esther; and it seemed to me that he bad 
been in the woods, that'a cross pig chased 
him, and that he ran like a good fellow, 
climbed up into the oak and sat there quite 
safely, golden crown, scarlet robes, scepter 
and all, until some one came and took him 
down. It was so very, very grand for the 
oak to be so sturdy, that it was not one bit 
afraid of cross pigs, that I quite fell in love 
with it, and somehow thought it must have 
been like my big brother Wil], who never 
was afraid of pigs, and always walked be- 
tween them and me as we went to school.. 
And I loved the oak for being sturdy, like 
Will. 

' AsI grew older, I read about oaks in 
other books besides the Primer, and’ every 
one said they were all sturdy and brave, 
The oaks in the books all stood up strong 
and firm, and were so kind to poor little 
vines that. they took care of them very much 
as Will did of me, held them up so that 
they did not fall, and kept them safe froma 
great many harms. So I grew to love the 
sturdy oak more and more; and love them 


_ yet, although I have found out that they 


are not all sturdy. 

When we wentinto the pine woods, five 
years ago, to build a bouse, we found a 
splendid oak on the side of the road, among 
the pines. It isa white oak and has been 
growing there three or four hundred years. 
It is so large that three boys could not reach 
around it and touch fingertips, Once there: 
wasa forest all around it, but mot.mapy: 
large trees near; and when the-fierce.moun- 
tain storms came they all helped each other 
to bear them and, it was not nearly. so hard, 
asif each had stood alone. «But six tysyearai 
bofors «Lsnw it the men had cleared away 


 thatemas mat sturdy. had, pexex 





all the trees,on. one side, and spade farms 


which stretch. away off for miles. This 
let the storms sweep.on. and beat .the old 
oak very hard; but he stood up grandly 
and grew faster than ever. He sent roots 
down deeper and spread them out broader, 
to get a better hold of the firm, earth; so 
that when the storms came he could wrestle 
with them just as long as they pleased and 
never be thrown down. s 

After he had been busy for forty years 
making roots, more men came and cut away 
everso many of them to make the road a 
better grade. It did seem then that the 
storms would be too strong for the oak;. but 


‘no, he just sent out more roots, ran them 


down deeper so as to get under the road, and 
held on firmer than ever. Oh! he is aspendid 
fellow, and has a real heart of oak. I do 
not believe the one which saved his royal 
majesty was half as sturdy. In fact, I know 
it was not, for there is nota king in the 
world who could climb up into our oak, not 
if all the pigs inthe country were after him, 
unless he had spurs on hig hands and feet, 
such as telegraph men usein climbing poles. 

Well, we built-our house so near this 
oak that every time we looked out of the 
front window or sat on the porch we could 
seeand talk to him. When I got out of 
patience because I could not get all the 
wrong things in the world made right and 
because I had never done anything grand, 
be would shake his great head at me and 
say: ‘‘ Just look at me, how large and strong 
Iam. There is notan oak in any king's 
park taller than 1; yet I never saved a Sir 
Kuight, much less a royal majesty. But I 
have been doing something much better for 
me. Ihave been minding the work given 
me to do, raising acorns to feed cross bears, 
ugly pigs, and pretty pigeons, besides some 
that are to be oaks when I have been turned 
into dust. I-do not get cross about it. Just 
see how happy I am.” 

No wonder we were proud of our sturdy 
oak; but we were sorry that no vine had 
had sense enough to cling fast to him and 
climb up on bis strong arms, because we 
thought every oak sbould bold up a yine. 
Wal one day we were ina white pine 
thicket at one side of our oak. A wood- 
man was clearing aways logs and fallen 
branches and cutting down some of the 


trees to let the others have more room. On- 


one that he had cut down we saw a curi- 
ous vine, and called to him to Know what it 
was. 

‘“‘Oh!” said he, when he had come and 
looked, “itis only a young white oak.” 

“A young what ?” lasked, for I thought 
I had not heard right. 

‘“A young white oak,” he repeated. 

“Do you mean,” Isaid, “that that iaa 
white oak tree?” 

He laughed, and said it was not much of 
a tree, to be sure, and maybe never would 
have been; “ for, you see,’ be added, “it 
has been crowded and would have died for 
want of room.” 

We looked atit closely. The leaves were 
white oak leaves, the bark was white oak 
bark ; but the thing was a vine, twenty feet 
long, and so thin that a small finger-ring 
would haye passed around it from top to 
root, if one had stripped off the leaves. It 
was wound out and in among the branches 
of the pine, and could no more have stood 
alone than a bean-yine. This poor little 
oak was not sturdy, and we were.so sorry 
for it, as it lay so helpless and all tangled 
among the fallen branches, that we had the 
woodman get a ladder and try to tie it up to 
astanding tree ; but it was too delicate to be 
handled, and broke off a little way from 
the root. After this we found plenty of. 
oak vines and maple vines, birch vines and. 
beech vines, and if there had been any 


‘hickory trees near we should no doubt 


have found hickory ines. 

These. vioes all grew in pine thickets, and 
the strong, straight pines. were, very good to 
them. They held them up, with their long 
arms,.and Jet them Jean on them just as 
much.as they pleased. They sheltered them 
from the winter cold and the summer heat. 
They never let the wind blow.on them too 
roughly.or the sun scorch them witb is 
fierce rays, The mountain storms never 
could tear and toss them, and wrestle and 
struggle to topple them over, as they did to 
the stroug. oak.on the,Foadside.. .The oak. 
chad the, 














pelf.a a single hour, for those - kind-hearted 
pines had always taken care of it; but their | 
kindness and care had not been good for 
the oak, for it was these that had kept it 
from growing sturdy. 

When thought about it, it seemed to 
me that maybe I would have been-stronger 
if my big brother had.not taken so much care 
of me, and if I had not thought I should 
always do just what he wanted to bave me, 
because I was only a little girl, while he 
was @ great boy, and, of course, knew best 
what was good for me. 

Then I thought that maybe there are a 
great. many of both boys and girls who 
would be better and stronger men and 
women if their fathers and, mothers did not 
take quite so much careof themand would 
teach them how to take care of themselycs 
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A PLANT STAND. 





THE lack of a desirable place to keep 
plants often prevents the pleasure of raising 
them. ,They must have light and air and 
sunshine, and it is not always convenient to 
devote the brightest windows to their o¢cu- 
pancy. If kept on the ledges, they dre in 
danger of being chilled on a frosty night; 
and it is a tax to be compelled to move the 
heayy pots every time the thermometer 
drops. <A flower-stand of some sort, that 
can be readily moved from window to win- 
dow, ‘is, therefore, a necessity. The old- 
fashioned wooden ones are clumsy, heavy, 
and take up too much room. The modern 
wire frames are pretty and light; but one of 
moderate size costs ten or twelve dollars, 
which is a great deal to put in the stand 
when we wish to put it'in the flowers, 

We saw someting. the other day that 
seemed to serve both economy and con- 
venience. A box three feet long, a foot and 
a half wide across the bottom, and eighteen 
inches deep is made of common pine. The 
sides flare outward, so that at the top they 
measure six or eight inches more from 
edge to edge than at the bottom. This 
box stands on four legs, with casters, and 
under the bottom of the box a piece of wood, 
fancifully cut on the edge (a sort of pine 
valance), holds the legs firmly and symmetri- 
cally together. ‘The top of the box is nearly 
even With, the window-sill; and, when the 
whole is ‘constructed, it may either be 
painted in colors or stained dark brown to 
match the furniture wood. The inside of 
the box is better preserved from decay if 





lined with zinc or tin; but it will last one 
possibly two seasons ‘without any lining at 
all. Over the bottom is spread a three-inch 
layer of bits of broken flower-pots, aud on 
this is set a double row of pots or as many 
ag will stand evenly‘on the surface. Then 

a thick layer of sand is poured over the 
Broken pieces, and the rest of the space 
filled up with earth till it is even with the 
top of the flower-pots. In the bed thus 
formed bulbs and slips are planted between 
the pots and vines are started at the cor- 
ners. When the latter are well under way, 
wires, on which the vines twist, are fast- 
ened diagonally from corner to corner, 
formipg a beautiful green arch over what 
seems to be a bed taken bodily from the 
gardén. Sometimes a tiny hanging basket 
or an ivy growing in water is “hung from 
where the wires cross in the arch ; but even 
without. it there is no appearance of bare- 
ness, A carpenter will make the box for 
two dollars and a half, and the rest, paint- 
ing and all, can readily be done at home.— 
Seribner’s Monthly. 
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THE REVIVAL SEASON. 


Tue better way is fora church to need 
no revival season. We have seen such 
churches, but they are few, and they pos- 
sess pastors of peculiar religious gifts; pas- 
tors who may or may not be very learned 
men, but who know what Faith means, and 
who know it so well that they can preach it 
all the time without saying much about it. 
We would that all churches had the wise 
grace to make their, Christianity a power 
every year, in summer and in winter, to con- 
tpol the life of their own members, and to 
compel others to recognize the pressing 
obligation upon them also of Christian 
motives. 

So it ought to be; but so, in fact, it is not. 
Very many of our churches think they do 
pretty well if, after six years of stagnation, 
they can have @ sabbatical year of revival. 
There are very few which would not think 
they were doing extremely well if every win- 
ter season they might gather in a consider- 
able spiritual harvest. And better so than 
to gather no harvests atall. During scarce 
three monthsin the year does the forest 
send out its wealth of new shoots; the 
oiher nine are given to ripening and to rest. 
A thousandfold better a church which, af- 
ter long draught, blossoms out in an occa- 
sional June than one whose roots are dry 
and whose branches are dead; but best of 
all is that church which is planted: very 
near the fountains of life and is ever green 
and growing. 

The season has come in which experience 
has proved that our churches may expect 
their largest ingatherings. The Week of 
Prayer has passed, and, though we do not 
have so much faith in the institution-as 
most Christians, and somewhat deprecate 
the worship which, in commo!®- with the 
Protestant Sabbath-school and the Catholic 
crucifix, it is getting to receive, we yet have 

all faith in prayer, and therearemany Chris- 








Spirit. The time of harvest is at hand, and 
who shall be the reapers ? 

Pastors, teachers, elders, deacons, class- 
leaders, members, our most earnest word as 
Christian teachers is to you For your 
church, for each one of you there is a bless- 
ing ready. It only needs to be taken. We 
believe there is to be this season a more than 
ordinary outpouring of God’s Spirit and re- 
vival of his work. The churches in this 
city already begin to experience it. This is 
the way that error and infidelity are to be 
met, not so much by great champions who 
shall defend the truth of the Christian sys- 
tem as by an advance along theline. Chris- 
tianity is to conquer by a soldiers’ and not 
@ generals’ war. If you, believer, want 
your religion to gain the victory, you 
must gain it where. you are, through 
your own church, in your own com- 
munity. Remember, if you do not have 
a revival of religion in your own 
parish, it is all your fault. Prayer will 
bring it. God will give it. Be sure that 
you want it, ask God for it, believe that if 
you work for him he will bless your work, 
and the blessing will surely come. Renew 
your own personal consecration to God. 
Make it a consecration that is genuine 
enough to incur sacrifices. Then in God’s 
name bid your friend, teach your child to 
give his heart also to God, and tell bim of 
the dying love of the Saviour. Accept 
this duty now, as you are a disciple, feel 
that on you rests the responsibility of secur- 
ing the revival which your church needs, 
and trust God safely for the blessing. 


Nor do we say this simply for our so- 
called Evangelical readers. We speak to 
not afew whoare members of what they 
may call a “ Liberal” congregation. If you 
hold the Christian faith, though it be after 
the style of Origen or Arius, our message to 
you is yet thesame. Prove that thespirit of 
Pentecost is in your churches. You may 
hold a more gradual and educational theory 
of conversion than we; but you hold that a 
man must try and must begin to try to be 
unselfish and like Christ. Unless your 
church be one of those that enjoys the con- 
stant revival spirit, let it this season also 
work with special energy and hope to culti- 
vate in others a devotion to God and a sacri- 
fice of self. You may hold a theory of the 
atonement different from ours; but you can, 
at least, tell the story of him whose life and 
death you believe present the strongest mo- 
tive todisinterested service of God and man. 
We long to see—we do not know why we 
should not see—this winter, revivals in Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches. Dear 
brethren in those churches, pray and work 
forthem. Nay, more, have we one earnest 
reader—and we know we have such—that 
rejects all revelation and holds to no relig- 
ious dogma but that of a God, join even thou 
in the work of this revival season, renew 
the consecration which we know some of 
you have made to the service of the truth of 
that God whom you worship, and in your 
best way help other souls also to worship 
the pure Spirit and to give themselves to 
the love of man. For a thousandfold better 
a devout Deist than an undevout Christian. 
Thus at this fateful season would we call 
every consecrated soul to its share in Chris- 
tian work, Reader, shall your church fail 
of a blessing because you fail in meeting 
your little portion of duty ? 

RR 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND YALE COL- 
LEGE. 


Mr. Harris, of Virginia, in arguing against 
the Civil Rights Bill, made “an excellent 
point,” it is said, when he read letters from 
the state superintendent of instruction and 
from gentlemen in charge of charitable insti 
tutions detailing their present success and 
asserting that, if negroes were admitted into 
schools and hospitals, it would work their 
destruction. Not quite so fast, Mr. Harris. 
Have you forgotten that in every locality 
where the principles of impartiality have 
been bought to bear, whether in referance 
to schools, cars, churches, or hotels, there 
has always been first a. huge outcry from 
the whole herd of white tyrants, then, upon 
the first trial, an ostentatious repugnance, 
on the one hand, and a visible sensitiveness, 
On the other, but finally both repugnance 
and sensitiveness forgotten in acqui- 
escence and oblivion? if Mr. Harris has 





in the history of Yale College. 

In the year 1831 there was an effort put 
forth to secure a college for colored youth, 
At that time even the crumbs which fell 
from the mental boards of the various col- 
leges were denied these people. It was pro- 
posed to locate this college in the city of 
New Haven. . But when this plan became 
known a violent opposition at once arose. 
The officers of the city called a public 
meeting. The City Hall was densely packed 
and the whole afternoon given to the con- 
sideration of the matter. The following is 
the public record of the result: 

“Ata city meeting, duly warned, and 
held in the City Hall in the city of New 
Haven, on Saturday, Sept. 10th, 1881, to 
take into consideration a~ project for the 
establishment in this city of a college for 
the education of Colored Youth, the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions were by said 
meeting adopted, viz: , 

‘* Whereas, in the opinion of this meeting, 
Yale College, the institutions for the edu- 
cation of females, and the other schools 
already existing in this city are important 
to the community and the general interest 
of science, and as such have been de- 
servedly patronized by the public; and the 
establishment of a college in the same place 
to educate the colored fae tag ge is incom- 
patible with the prosperity, if not the ex- 
istence of the present institutions of learn- 
ing and will be destructive of the best in- 
terests of the city; therefore, 

“Resolwed, By the Mayor, Aldermen, Com- 
mon Council, and Freemen of the City of 
New Haven, in city meeting assembled, that 
we will resist the establishment of the pro- 
posed college in this place by every lawful 


means. 
“Dennis KIMBERLY, Mayor. 
‘*EnisHA Monson, Clerk.” 

It is needless to add that the danger was 
averted by this prompt and imposing array 
of force, and Yale College was saved to 
New Haven and Connecticut and the coun- 
try. In 1831 tlre delicate nerves of Yale 
College could not endure the shock of 
seeing black boys educated a mile away; 
now she takes them to her own arms and 
bids them call her Alma Mater, and to our 
notion she looks quite as fair and buxom 
asever. We are not a bit surprised to 
hear Mr. Harris, of Virginia, talk in the 
same wild strain as did Mayor Kimberly, in 
1881, for we knew him to be forty-three 
years behind the times. If Mr. Harris 


‘wants to find strong points against equal 


civil rights, let him confine himself to the 
constitutional argument and the reserved 
rights of states. On that he can say some- 
thing worth considering; but that white 
men and negroes cannot be safely educated 
together is a stale error. 
(Mn a 


THE BEST USE OF SUNDAY. 


Mr. Bucktey’s article in last week’s In. 
DEPENDENT on the question of Sunday 
services put the argument in favor of two 
sermons into its strongest form. We have 
no doubt that the considerations urged by 
him will be felt by many persons to be con- 
clusive ; yet there is, after all, something to 
be said on the other side. 

One difficulty for which he does not 
sufficiently provide is in the fact that the 
present arrangement gives scarcely any op- 
portunity for the cultivation on Sunday of 
the religion of the household. The morning 
service comes about as soon after breakfast 
as it is possible to get ready for it; the 
Sunday-school, at half-past two o’clock, is 
directly after dinner; and there is but a 
short and, to the best workers, a weary in- 
terval between Sunday-school and evening 
service. The time for the gathering together 





-of the household for the pleasant conversa- 


tion.and the simple rites of family religion 
is almost wholly wanting. Now to those 
who have families and who believe, as we 
do, that the home was the first temple; 
that pastorship and bishopric belong to 
parents in a sense even higher and more 
sacred than to the public ministers of relig. 
ion; and that filial piety ought to blend 
with the service of God in an almost in- 
distinguishable union, this condition of 
things will not be regarded as an undiluted 
blessing. The witty Scotch proverb puts the 
case pithily- when it says: ‘An ounce of 
mother is worth a pound of preacher.” To 
many persons it will seem as if neither serv- 
ice of the Lord’s house is worth more to 
parents or children than the chat around the 
évening lainp, and that there is no gain to 
religion when the home is despoiled for the 


building of the sanctuary. Especially in the 
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cities, where there is so little opportunity 
during the week for busy fathers to get ac- 
quainted with their own children, it would 
seem almost indispensable that some time 
should be afforded on Sunday for the 
strengthening of domestic ties. 

Now, suppose that, instead of the second 
preaching service, so called, the pastor giva 
his strength to the Sunday-school in the 
afternoon, either superintending it himself 
or, if the church can find a better man, 
assisting him. If the administrative labors 
of the school do not rest upon his shoulders, 
he might teach an adult Bible-class during 
the session. Then at the close of the 
school let him be prepared, by thorough 
study, to make an address not more than 
fifteen minutes in length—not a mere desul- 
tory string of stories and goody-goody talk, 
but a clear, well-arranged presentation of 
the leading truths contained in the lesson, 
conversational in its tone and plain enough 
for the children to understand. Such an 
address as this cannot be improvised. At 
least one day ought to be given to its prep- 
aration. It should not be geographical, or 
grammatical, or metaphysical. It should 
be a clear statement and a vigorous applica- 
tion of the spiritual truth taught by the 
Scripture which is the lesson for the day. 
It would be a sermon in everything but the 
name. It would differ from the average 
pulpit preachments only in being shorter, 
sharper, and more scriptural—that is to say, 
it would be in almost every respect better 
for all practical purposes than the average 
sermon. It would be heard, in the major- 
ity of parishes, by at least twice as many 
persons as usually hear the evening sermon; 
and the persons who would hear it would 
be precisely the ones who are most likely 
to be benefited by it, for everybody knows 
that it is from the Sunday-scheol that the 
great majority of the accessions to our 
churches come. 

If, however, any pastor advocate this 
plan, with the expectation that it is going to 
lighten his labors, he will make a capital 
mistake. If it do not cost him quite as 
much to prepare for this second service as 
it would to prepare for his evening service 
the plan will not work well. It is not for 
the sake of making his work lighter; it is 
for the sake of a wiser and a more produce 
tive expenditure of his labor that the change 
should be made. And it will also, as we 
suggested in the beginning, leave the even- 
ing free for the families who want some 
time for themselves on Sunday. 

It will be said that any families who wish 
to spend the Sunday evening together might 
be excused from attendance upon the even- 
ing service; and that the church might still 
be opened to welcome those who are not 
able to come in the morning and who 
would not be likely to attend the Bible 
service in the afternoon. This is what act- 
ually takes place in a large majority of our 
congregations. Parents who attend the 
morning service and Sunday-school do in 
many cases stay at home with their children 
in the evening. And there is here and there 
achurch which is well filled in the evening 
by casual or semi-attached hearers, to whom 
the Gospel is preached with great profit- 
If this thing can be done, it is surely worth 
doing. But in many cases it seems impossi- 
ble. We know of many pastors who have 
laid themselves out upon their evening ser- 
mons, who have used their best wits to 
make the second service inviting, and who 
yet are forced week by week to speak toa 
ghastly array of empty benches. In the 
morning their churches are full; in the 
evening, in spite of their best endeavors, the 
attendance is very small. Itis not because 
their churches are devoid of life—there is 
steady and vigorous growth within them; 
it is largely because their parishioners are 
bound to have part of the Sunday at home. 

So the minister comes into his pulpit in 
the evening, and looks round in a shame- 
faced way upon the scene before him. A 
precious few of his flock have stolen in and 
scattered themselves among the benches; 4 
stray boy:or two has found a comfortable 
roost in the gallery; the choir is present, 

looking disgusted with itself and with 
the whole occasion. The service goes on 
without unction, without emphasis. The 
good churchmembers who come are divided 


between pity for the minister and vexation. 


that'so good a sermon should be heard by 
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so few people ; the careless auditors vote the 
performance rather a slow one and wonder 
whetber it pays. Doubtless the minister 
ought to rise out of this chilling atmosphere 
and preach with as much fervor as if the 
house were full; but doubtless the minister 
is a man like other mcn—somewhat depend- 
ent upon conspiring influences. 

Now when the second service partakes 
of this character it certainly is an open ques- 
tion as to whether it might not wisely be 
abandoned, to give the minister an oppor- 
tunity to devote his strength to the Sunday- 
school. One of two things ought to be 
fone: either the service ought to be aban- 
doned or eise his churchmembers ought to 
attend. Itis hard for him to preach to so 
small an audience; but that isa light mat- 
ter. The beggarly attendance cheapens his 
message. It encourages, in those who come 
to hear, ihe impression that what he has to 
say is not worth hearing. The full congre- 
gation lends endorsement to his words; it 
not only gives voice tothe preacher, it gives 
gars to his auditors. If any church asks its 
minister to preach in the evening, it is 
bound to see that he has a respectable hear- 
ing. And, if the parishioners cannot se- 
cure this without neglecting their families, 
then itis certainly a fair question whether 
they had not better permit their minister to 
spend his strength upon the Bible service 
in the afternoon. 

We have not considered the plan of hav- 
ing a morning and an afternoon preaching 
service, with the Sunday-school sandwiched 
between the two, because that plan, as Mr. 
Buckley says, although it was well adapted 
to former conditions, has obviously been 
outgrown. 

rr 
THE LABOR ANARCHISTS. 


Tne fact is not to be disguised that there 
is a class of men in this city, styling them- 
selves workingmen, who are Communists 
and labor disorganizers of the very worst 
type. The most of them are simply fools, 
while their leaders are idlers, blackguards, 
and ruffiuns, having the fools for their 
followers. The great majority of both are 
foreigners, who show nothing more con- 
spicuously than their unfitness to share in 
the privileges and immunities of a free 
government. The disclosure of their prin- 
ciples and demands made within a few weeks 
past, beginning with their meeting at the 
Cooper Institute, leaves no doubt as to their 
character, their purposes, and disregard of 
the obligations of citizenship. New York 
or any other-city would soon become a pan- 
demonium if subjected to theirrule. It is 
to the credit of the true workingmen that 
they have already denounced these anar- 





chists and enemies of social order and | 


utterly refused to have anything to do with 
them. 

Asa mutter of prudence, the police au- 
thorities of the city determined last week, 
as they had a right to do under the laws of 
this state, that the proposed procession of 
these disorganizers should not be tolerated 
in the public streets. The only criticism 
we have to make upon this decision is that 
it was not adopted at an earlier period, that 
the notice of it was not more promptly 
made public, and that more timely and 
efficient steps were not taken to carry-out 
In these respects the matter 
was badly managed on the part of the 
authorities, mainly by delay ; and thiscame 
very near resulting in a bloody riot. Riotous 
assemblages are always best taken care of 
by not permitting them to assemble at all. 
This nips the thing in the bud and prevents 
the evil before it really exists. The police, 
though too late upon the ground, nobly did 
their duty. Their locusts told with effect 
upon the sham workipgmen who had mar- 
shaled themselves under the red flag of 
mischief and disorder. These professed 
representatives of the people had an oppor- 
tunity to take a lesson irom the people, 
through the agency of their public officers, 

We have no doubt that a great many 
workingmen and workingwomen, who 
have been thrown out of employment, in 
Consequence of the recent panic, are at this 
time suffering severely, as they have been 
for weeks past. Hundreds and thousands 
in this city, as well as in other cities, are in 
this condition. The public authorities and 

irivate charity should make strenuous effort 

f their relief, giving them work where 





this is possible; and, at any rate, not leaving 
them to starve and die unhelped or be 
tempted to the commission of crime. 

We would go toall leng§hs in this di- 
rection. Yet, when workingmen, or any 
other class of men, address to organized 
society menacing and peremptory demands 
and enter into combinations that threaten 
force unless these demands are promptly 
complied with, then they raise an issue 
which should be disposed of in only one 
way. Not the slightest concession should be 
made to them. The stern, prompt, and un- 
yielding arm of the law, wielding all the 
force necessary, is the proper argument in 
reply to all such demands. Those who law- 
lessly resort to brute force can be met only 
by force, regulated by law. Their position 
is that of public enemies, and they should 
be treated accordingly. There is always a 
mass of idleness, ignorance, and vice in 
great cities, which cares but little for any 
other logic than that of force; and, when 
the crisis comes, it should have this logic 
and a plenty of it. It should never be 
tampered with or yielded to for a moment. 

All good citizens, not excepting the true 
workingmen, rejoice that, although the au- 
thorities were not as prompt as they should 
have been, they have, nevertheless, fur- 
nished a wholesome lesson on this subject 
and in all probability prevented the occur- 
rence of a serious riot. Had these disturbers 
of public order succeeded in their experi- 
ment, the contagion of their success would 
have spread to other large cities and en- 
couraged similar proceedings elsewhere, 
besides giving a most dangerous precedent 
in its influence upon the future. The one 
primary thing to be settled in this country 
is that the people, though sovereign as a po- 
litical body, nevertheless, as individuals, 
live under a government of laws. 





WHAT IS SCHISM? 


WE have been made pretty familiar with 
the petition of the Litany, ‘‘ From all false 
doctrine, heresy, and schism, Good Lord, 
deliver us,” and a-most excellent prayer it is, 
if rightly understood and properly empha- 
sized. 

But not afew who offer that prayer at 
every service forget that tha wise men to 
whom we owe it put schism last in the list 
of ecclesiastical evils. Schism from the 
Church may be bad; but false doctrine and 
heresy within the Church are worse. Schism 
is a most deplorable evil if it be such in its 
deepest and fullest meaning. But it may be 
a matter almost of indifference if we put on 
the word a shallow and superficial sense. 
It touches the core of their error when we 
say that it is our objection to the High Epis- 
copalians that they define schism as a sepa- 
ration not from the Church, but from them- 
selves. And sucha schism they crown as 
the deadliest of the seven deadly sins. 

We hold it to be a small matter, a very 
venial sin, if any sin at all, that Christians 
should be divided into separate bodies. 
There are sorts of segregations that are, in 
the constitution of things, necessary. All 
Christians cannot live in one century nor 
worship in one sanctuary. Within a single 
denomination they are divided by intervals 
of time and space into separate and distinct 
congregations or churches. Trinity church 
to-day is another body from what it was a 
hundred years ago, and quite another body 
from St. George’s. St. George’s in New 
York and St. Clement’s in Philadelphia 
have one kind of formal unity, and in that 
sense are not mutually schismatic. But, 
while they agree in worshiping Christ, they 
agree in almost nothing else, except in being 
represented in the same general convention. 
They would hardly agree even in accepting 
the common name of Protestant Episcopal. 

It is palpable that the same God who 
makes men to differ in the age and the 
nation in which they live also makes be- 
tween them differences of mind and of 
culture. There are democrats and there 
are aristocrats, such by birth or training, 
and who are justified in their differences. 
For them to separate and go one to an 
Episcopal and the other to a Congrega- 
tional church is no more sinful than for 
two Episcopalians to worship the one in 
Boston and the other in San Francisco; cer- 
tainly not than for two Episcopalian neigh- 
bors to.go the one to the younger Tyng’s 

ayer at Holy Trinity; while the 
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other “communicates” at{low mass with 
Father Brown at St. Mary the Virgin’s. 

In its deepest serise, in the only sense in 
which it is necessarily a sin, schism means 
& separation from fellowship and sympathy 
with the body of Christ. lt does not mean 
a difference of opinion or practice about 
rites or forms or government. It means 
such a division in the body of Christ that 
those who claim to have one Master and 
who trust in one atonement cannot regard 
each other as brethren having equal rights 
and privileges in the one Church of God. 
That body is schismatic which separates it- 
self from fraternity with the great brother- 
hood of saints. Bishop Cummins was not 
truly schismatic when he withdrew himself 
from his denomination. He really brought 
himself into closer relations to the great 
body of Christ. His withdrawal was a 
protest against the schismatic position of 
Drumm and Potter. It was a schism from 
a certain second-rate sect which calls itself 
Protestant Episcopal. But it wasnoscbism 
from the Church of God, no schism in the 
Bible sense of the word. Were Plymouth 
church to separate itself ecclesiastically, 
while holding its old faith, it would be no 
schism from the Church of Christ, but only 
from that other second-rate sect that calls 
itself Congregational. Such schisms are of 
no great consequence to the unity of the 
Church. Indeed, they may be effected in 
the interests of unity and may partially heal 
a breach within the Church; and this is 
what Bishop Cummins sought by his sep-¢ 
aration—not a schism, but a union. 

The unity of Christ’s Church is a unity of 
love and service of its Master and is mutual 
sympathy and affection between its mem- 
bers. Time cannot sunder it, for the 
Church of the first century and of the nine- 
teenth isone. Space cannot divide it, for 
we in America who believe are one in Christ 
with the faithful in England or-in India, 
nay, with the All Souls in Heaven. Polity 
cannot rend it, for Presbyterians and Con§ 
gregationalists, though separated in govern- 
ment, are more closely knit together in 
Christian unity than are the,two or three 
parties which are unequally yoked together 
in that body which too often capitalizes it- 
self as The Church. Philosophy cannot 
separate it, for, while predestination and 
free-will may organize their several denom- 
inations, Methodists and Presbyterians allow 
no schism between themselves in the Church 
of God. Schism is not the brown kiss of 
the sun upon the skin; it is the corroding 
leprosy which disjoints the members from 
the body. Schism divides from the Church, 
not from one of the denominations. That 
denomination is schismatic which cuts itself 
off from fraternization with the great 
Church of Christ and which assumes to put 
under its ban of irregularity or inferiority 
all who differ from it. When such pray the 
prayer of the Litany, they should put the 
emphasis where it belongs: From all false 
doctrine, heresy, and schism, Good Lord, 
deliver ws. 





. OUR JAPANESE STUDENTS. 





Tue recall of the Japanese students from 
this country and Europe in such large 
numbers has led some persons to suppose 
that the Japanese Government had aban- 
doned its policy of educating its youths 
abroad. This, however, is by no means 
the fact. The necessity for the recall of a 
large number of students in foreign coun- 
tries arises partly from a lack of funds, but 
mainly because those having charge of the 
the matter committed a great mistake in 
ever sending so many unprepared lads 
abroad. Most of them arrived in America 
or Europe unable to speak a word and 
having but the merest elementary acquaint- 
ance with a foreign language. Encouraged 
by injudicious foreign advisers and with- 
out fully considering the wisdom of the 
step, they sent hundreds of lads abroad, 
who, instead of studying science and liter- 
ature, had to begin the spelling-book and 
first reader and spend two years or more in 
elementary drudgery. About six months 
ago, seeing their mistake, as well as 
waroed by 4 sinking treasury, they sent Mr. 
Kuki, an official of the education 
department, to order back to Japan 
all who had failed to make progress 
er who had not reached s certain stand- 





sent abroad wasted their time. 
majority of those recalled were able and 
diligent; but the mastery of a language is 
the task of years. Notwithstanding good 
schools, good teachers, and good friends, no 
student found a royal or a gilded road to 
learning. Too many of them ruined their 
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health or lost their lives. Those who were - 
grounded in the language before they left 

Japan are the lucky ones who remain. The 

others, perhaps as worthy, diligent, and 

promising, must return. It seems a pity to 

recall these young men and to acknowledge 

the commission of a vast, organized, and 

expensive blunder; but the sending of these 

lads abroad at the wrong time was nothing 

less. They should have spent from two.to 

four years in good grammar schools, under 

experienced foreign teachers, in Japan; sc 

that when in Europe or America they could 

appreciate what they saw, heard, and tried 

to learn. 

There have been some curious instances 

of wasted or misspent time among these 

returned students. One from France had 

utterly forgotten bis own language, remem- 

bering only a very few words, but incapable 

of forming a Japanese sentence. He’ could, 
talk French like a native Parisian ; but knew 

nothing of the usual branches, such as 
arithmetic, geography, etc. The exam- 

ination of these returned students. is 
now becoming part of the regular duties 

of the professors of the Imperial College 
in Tokei. The student is examined by 

professors who are natives of the country in 
which he studied. With every desire to 
give the student a fair chance, not a single 
applicant has yet been able to enter the first 
or second classes of the College, though a 
few have answered a sufficient percentage 
of the questions propounded to admit them 
to the third class. Thestudents of. the first 
and second classes in the Imperial College 
already average three years of study de- 
voted to the study of the English, Freneb, 
or German languages. It is intended to 
send abroad a certain number of students 
annually; but they will be young men al- 
ready thoroughly grounded in the language 
and elementary studies of the country in 
which they will reside. If American teach- 
ers are pleased with their Japanese pupils, 
it will please them to know that there 
are scores more who are just as good and 
bright and much better prepared in the Col- 
lege in Tokei, waiting very patiently for 
their turn to come to go abroad and see the 
things they are already familiar with by 
daily description and long study. 





THE FRENCH SYNOD. 


TuE situation in the Reformed Church of 
France changes color like the chameleon. 
Our readers will remember that during the 
first session of the Synod the Orthodox party 
adopted, by a not very lurge majority, a 
creed to which the Liberal members, could 
not subscribe, with the purpose of forcing 
them to withdraw from the Church. Dur- 
ing the second session, which has just closed, 
the Liberals besought that the Conservatives 
would unite with them in decreeing a peace- 
able division of the Church. This the ma- 
jority refused to grant, adopting the follow. 
ing order: 


“The Assembly, considering. that the 
General Synod is the high court of the 
Church and so acknowledged by the state; 
considering that the decisions arrived at in 
teference to the Confession of Faith a 
duce the doctrines on which the Zgilse 
formée of France was founded, und that, 
therefore, all who reject them are ipso facto 
without the pale of the Church; considering 
that none can be constrained to remain in a 
church the creed of which he rejects and 
from which he wishes to retire, every man 
having entire liberty to remain or separate 
himself according to the dictation of his 
conscience; considering that the Synod has 
taken no resolutions to restrict the liberty of 
any, specially none to prevent the retire- 
ment of any pastors and members, in order 
to found another Church and none to pre- 
vent such persons from obtaining the recog- 
nition of the state, the advantages of the 
concordat AY and an equitable share of 
ecclesiasti temporalities; considering, 
lastly, that itis not the business of the Gen- 

Synod itself to inaugurate the forma- 
tion of a new charch, its mission being to 
construct, and not to rend asunder, passes 
to the order of the day.” 


Having passed this order, and having also 
prescribed such qualifications of electors in 
the churches as should disfranchise all Lib- 








‘ard. Only « very few out ofthe hundreds 








But the authorization of the Government, 

without which the acts of the Synod have 
no validity, was not secured. The Liberals 
were jubilant when there came a circular 
from the Government commanding that 
the presidents of consistories shall order an 
election, which was to be held last week, 
of members of the various. church courts. 
The circular was, no doubt, issued in con- 
sequence of representations made by the 
Liberals, . The acts of the Synod not having 
received legal authorization, the qualifica- 
tions of electors remained as they were 
before the adoption of the creed; and the 
victory won by the Orthodox party seemed 
to be but a bootless triumph. 

But hardly had the Liberals begun to 
promise themselves a victory at the polls; 
when their equally astute Orthodox associ- 
ates again turned the tables upon them. 
On the 22d of December the minister of 
public instruction and worship issued an- 
other decree squarely endorsing the author- 
ity of the Synod in requiring subscription 
of electors to its creed, and postponing the 
election till April, that time might be given 
to correct the voting lists accordingly. So 
now it is the turn of the Liberals to com- 
plain and even threaten to disregard the 
decree of postponement. 

We need not say that in this conflict 
our sympathy is with the Orthodox party, 
who represent historical Christianity, rather 
than with the Liberals, who represent Ration- 
alism; but we have no sympathy with the 
apparent purpose of the Conservatives to in- 
yoke the power of the state in their own be- 
half and against the Liberals, and to retain 
for themsélves the whole of the patronage 
which the Liberals bave hitherto shared 
with them. At this distance, it would seem 
as if the request of the Liberals for an 
amicable separation, which should put them 
on an equality with the Conservatives before 
the law, was not unreasonable. 

Itis true that the majority acknowledges 
the right .of those who secede to obtain 
“the recognition of the state,” and “an 
equitable share of ecclesiastical temporal- 
ities,” if they can get them ; but this looks 
a little like turning your business partner 
out of dvors without dividing the property, 
and telling him that the world is wide and 
that he has an undoubted right to all the 
money that he can make elsewhere in the 
future. Possession is nine points of the 
law, and, while the Reformed Church of 
France, to whose historic name the Ortho- 
dox party puts in an exclusive claim would 
find it easy enough to keep the Government 
support it has always had, it might be very 
difficult for the seceders to obtain recogni- 
tion and aid from the state. 

This is the aspect of the case, which to 
us seems hard. We do not believe in a 
religion which cannot win without taking 
unfair advautages. We believe that the 
Golden Rule is the best ecclesiastical law, 
and we deprecate any apparent gain toour 
party which is obtained by a violation of it. 

The whole transaction illustrates the mis- 
chief which issure to grow out of state 
patronage of religion; and it may yet fur- 
nish an instructive commentary upon the 
words of Ubrist: ‘‘They that take the 
sword shall perish by the sword.” 


Editorial Rates. 


Tu sudden collapse of Mr. Cushing last 
week, upon the discovery of his letter to Jeffer- 
son Davis, written March 20th, 1861, with Sena- 
tors Conkling, Sumner, and Boutwell dumb- 
founded, after having done their best to secure 
bis confirmation, and with the President him- 
self hastening to withdraw his name, .is.an in- 
stance of an event determined by a .compara- 
tively small cause. Daniel Webster, in making 
a speech upon the inconsistency of Genera] 
Jackson in regard to the United States Bank, 
said to the audience: ‘‘Gentlemen, ,what is 
the cause of this?’’ A man shouted ont: 
‘Martin Van Buren.’’ Websier paused . fora 
moment, and then replied: “If so, then.it.is 
an instanec of a very small cause producing.a 
great effeect.”” So, in the case of Mr. ‘Cushing; 
bis letter recommending a young man to 
Jefferson Davis, if detached from his own 
veeord or if his record during and since the 
war had been of the right type, would. haye had 
comparatiyely no significance in relation to the 
question involved. He was summarily thrown 
overboard by the President and by those Re- 
publican senators who had favored bis confirma. 
tion dp thé ground OF thht letter, batfor with 














it is quite possible and even probable that the 
Senate would have approved the nomination. 
Now, the truth is that this letter, in itself con- 
sidered, though certainly not making his case 
any better, did not make it much worse. At 
the most, it was a mere item or incident of a 
career well known to. both Senate and Pres- 
dent before the discovery of this death-dealing 
letter. That career, independently of all other 
objections, should bave been a sufficient reason 
for not rominating him at all, and ought to 
have been regarded as requiring his rejection 
after the mistake of his nomination. His pub- 
lic record is glaringly wrong, and the letter, at 
the worst, is but a sign of this fact. We are 
glad that his case has been disposed of, while 
we think it would be better if the President 
had rot nominated him at all; or if, being 
nominated, the Senate had rejected him upon 
the real merits of the question. 





THE problem of selecting a Chief-Justice to 
fill the vacancy on the bench of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the principles 
which should guide the selection and in the 
legal material from which it‘is to be made, is 
not so difficult ‘that a fair share of impartial 
common sense need to commit any serious 
blunder in its solution. What is wanted in a 
Chief-Justice is a good public. record as a cit- 
izen, acknowledged ability as a lawyer equal 
to the dignity and requirements of the office, 
and aptitude for judicjal service. These will 
make a good judge in any court. The legal 
profession of this country contains quite a 
number of men, certainly not less than a dozen 
and probably more, any one of whom—as, for 
example, W. M. Evarts, Judge Hoar, or ex- 
Judge Curtis—would abundantly fulfill these 
requirements for the office of Chief- 
Justice. That the President should have failed 
to see them and made two nominations 
neither of which was a fitting one seems as- 
tonishing. Attorney-General Williams is not 
entirely right in his public record, and not at 
all the man for the position on the score of 
legal ability. Caleb Cushing is abundantly 
competent for the office; yet his record as a 
politician should have ruled him ont, even 
without the discovery of his letter to Jefferson 
Davis at the commencement of the war. Both 
selections.were bad, though for different rea- 
sons. President Grant, when actin, as General 
of the armies of the Union, seldom if ever 
made any mistake in selecting the right men 
for his under-officers or in placing each man 
in the right place ; and to this fact in no small 
degree was he indebted for his brilliant suc- 
cess. He certainly has not been equally wise 
in his civil appointments. His two nomina- 
tions for the Chief-Justiceship have been con- 
spicuous failures. We trust that these wil] 
suffice, without adding a third failure to the 
list. 


Tue speech of Senator Schurz, delivered last 
week in the Senate of the United States, on the 
currency problem, is the most masterly effort 
made in Congress during the present session. 
On the question of moral obligation to pay the 
greenback debt “at the earliest practicable 
period,”’ on the financial wisdom of doing so, 
and on the numerous evils of a depreciated and 
fluctuating currency the honorable senator has 
scarcely left anything to be said by others, so 
complete, conclusive, and exbaustive jis his 
argument. We are persuaded that, if the people 
can be made thoroughly to understand this 
question in all its bearings upon the trading 
and industrial interests of the country, they 
will loudly remonstrate against any scheme of 
inflation, and insist that Congress shall adopt 
some practical measure that looks toward the 


* resumption of specie payment. Senator Schurz 


is entirely right in the position which he takes 
and in the end at which he aims. Honest busi- 
ness wants a stable standard of value in which 
to compute and express all other values; and 
this can never be had until the gold standard is 
brought into practical use. All interests, ex- 
cept those of mere speculators, are to be served 
by this course. 


Senator Kiva, of this state, has introduced 
into the Senate two bills, both of which are so 
clearly sound in their principles that they 
ought to be adopted. One of these bills pro- 
poses that the law.imposing a tax on bonds 
and mortgages on real .estate should be re- 
pealed. The twofold reason for.the repeal is 
that_such a tax is double taxation of the same 
property, which is obviously unjust, as well as 
impolitic, and that the whole burden really 
falls upon the mortgagor or owner of the 
propetty. “True the mortgagee pays the tax in 
the first instance ; buthe manages in oine cases 
out-of ten to make the mortgagor reimburse 
him. -This -is the;well-known practical work- 
ing of the.Jaw, apd, hence, it is.a hardship 
to. the..borpower.. The .other .bjll proposes 
to,modify the usury law of this state so far 9s 
to make any rate of interest not exceeding 
twelve per gent, lawful by the ment of 


the parties, while retaining the present rate of 
seven per cent. where there is no agreement. 
Mbnby, Wk everything lsd, bas fits 
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price under the general law of supply and de- 
mand; and, hence, there is no reason why 
statute law should undertake to determine the 
value of its use against the liberty of the parties 
to make any stipulation agreeable to them- 
selves, It might just as well attempt to regu- 
late rents or fix acurrent price table for com- 
modities. We would not place even the twelve 
per cent. limit upon individual discretion, as is 
done in this bill; but leave all persons free to 
make their own contracts in respect to the loan 
of money. This is the rule in Great Britain, 
and also in some of the states of this Union; 
and it should be the rule everywhere. 





We are not disposed to find much fault 
with the town of Glastovbury, Conn., for its 
course-in the case of the Smith sisters. It had 
the law to guide it and was obliged to follow 
it. The plea of Abby H. Smith that other tax. 
payers were allowed to be in arrears on paying 
interest is not relevant, as they promise to pay, 
andshe says she won’t. Besides, she would 
probably remember that paying a tax violates 
a principle no more than paying interest on a 
tax. We do not blame the town of Glaston- 
bury; but this is likely to be an historical 
illustration of the injustice of the laws them- 
selves. They are to blame, and not the people 
who execute them. It is a case which might 
make an impartial suffragist out of the bitter- 
est enemy of woman’s rights. The Misses 
Smith are women of remarkable culture and 
ability. One of them is an accomplished Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew scholar. They own and 
manage a fine farm and are assessed for a 
larger tax than any other citizens. They are 
perfectly competent to vote, can make a good 
speech, and have done it in town meeting, and 
have a large interest in the way that the taxes 
of the town are expended. But they.are al- 
lowed no representation, while compelled to 
support the government, in whose management 
they can take no part. It is just as 
much au ontrage as the other taxation 
without representation which made a teapot of 
Boston Harbor and a republic out of the col- 
onies. Are we told that babies and criminals 
like Tweed are taxed without representation ? 
True, but only because they have heen proved 
incapable to do their share in wisely or honest- 
ly managing the goyernment. Minors do not 
know enough. Criminals are unsafe custodians 
of public interest, while other men are assumed 
to be fit to protect public rights as well as hav- 
ing rights to be protected. Now, who will say 
that women lack either the sense or tbe moral- 
ity that makes one fit to vote on public ques- 
tion, and thus to protect and direct local affairs, 
as well as their brothers and sons? We beg 
our readers to take notice of the case of these 
women, which we have reported in our “ Se- 
lections.’’ 





PLYMOUTH CHURCH has settled another eccle- 
siastical question rathersharply. Capt. Duncan 
is reported to be one of those members who 
are quite dissatisfied with the action taken 
in dropping without trial a member from 
the roll of the church against whom there 
were charges pending of unchristian con- 
duct. At the last meeting he handed in his 
resignation as deacon. The pastor instantly 
moved that the church ‘‘proceed to elect a 
deacon to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Brother Duncan.”’ The chairman 
suggested that it would be first necessary to 
accept the resignation. The pastor said: No, 
that the resignation itself vacates the office. 
This he insisted upon, as in keeping with 
the action in the case of Mr. _ Tilton, 
whose resignation was held to have 
effectively withdrawn bim from the 
church and its discipline. The chair ruled 
against Mr. Beecher, when Mr. Shearman ap- 
pealed and argued that in Congress a member 
ean resign to escape expulsion, and neither 
house can prevent it. Tbe chairman replied 
that Congress does not clect its own members ; 
but that Plymouth church elected Mr. Duncan 
as deacon, and so long as he remains a member 
he cannot resign without the consent of the 
body of which he is a member, his membership 
imposing duties which he must perform. The 


- chair seemed to have the best of the argument; 


but the ehurch, of course, voted the other way. 





Tur Examiner and Chronicle prints a ludi- 
crous travesty of the Watchman and Reficctor’s 
scarcely less pitiful apology for Dr. Olmstead’s 
act of communing with non-Baptist Christians 
in London. We quote portions: 


‘“* 70 the Editor of the Examiner and Chronicle : 
**T suppose it is true. The painful rumor, 
derived, it.is said, from a private but authon- 
ticnote,that my aunt recently had her baby 
sprinkled in London, I must confess, is probably 
as ! too true. She is a sound and consistent 
Baptist and Ldon’t .believe it, and I don’t in- 
vend to say anything till the rumor is con- 
firméd ; but “I will say afew wotds: - 
“LA pees, tassabing. abroad often ; 
liberties ecclesiastical matters, as well us 
moral and social, that he would nét at honie. 
It is well knowa,” etc., ory 





“4, Bu efit 0 e t had. her 
baby son ed, es Neutietitites pitieats 
the act, and ‘render it inconc 6 
amy atmt’s . Showhs webb 







ata service at which infants were consec ted, 
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She happened to have her child withher. Pedo. 
baptist ee looked at her reprovingly 
and wistfully. She could not withstand that, 
My aunt has a weak back. Nervous debility 
has sapped her fortitude. She has naturally a 
strong will—none more so—I have experienced, 
that; but her will sometimes gives way just on 
the wrong occasion. , 

“5. In any case, my aunt’s public attitude 
on the question will be what it has always 
been. Asa teacher in the Sunday-school, as 
president of the Dorcas Society, ete., her voice 
will always be positively but undecidedly, un- 
compromisingly but with gentle hesitation, 
Ppronouncedly opposed to infant sprinkling. 

‘* VINDEx.” 


“A FATHER, having a family of seven chil- 
dren, old enough to understand his will, on 
a Saturday afternoon orders them to go into 
the bath-room in succession and take a bath 
before supper, and then to meet him around 
the table. At night they are gathered around 
the supper-table, and the father proceeds to 
distribute the provisions on the table to the 
little flock, when the question occurs: ‘Chil- 
dren, have you all taken a bath, asI told you 
to do?’ It appears that two have not done s0, 
because they thought they did not need it, or 
that they compromised the requirement by 
merely washing their hands. Will the father 
look on them, though they are his dear chil- 
dren, with the same complacency as on those 
who have obeyed his will ?”’ 

Thus Dr. 8. F. Smith, in a Baptist. paper, and 
very true, if the father’s command was so 
worded that they understood it to require ab- 
solute submersion in the bath-tub. If they did 
not so understand it, we doubt if he would 


seriously blame them for simply washing. 


A wRITER in The Examiner and Chronicle who 
wrestles with ‘‘ The Principle of Taxation,” 
makes out that only productive property should 
be taxed. ‘Taxation,’’ he says, “‘in its most 
general sense is an equal levy imposed on 
current production for current expenses.” 
Thus he expatiates : 

‘*Property put into church edifices is put 

out of the sphere of property-yielding income; 
and, hence, should not be taxed—just as 
schoolhouses, colleges, libraries, hospitals, and 
graveyards should not be taxed. If the prop- 
erty of churches, schools, colleges, libraries, 
hospitals, and even of graveyards is mixed— 
that is, is partly productive and partly not—it 
should be taxed to the extent that it is pro- 
ductive, and no more. A church edifice which 
is that and that only should not be taxed at 
all, and so of the rest. This principle is sim- 
ple, definite, and just.’’ 
But this principle will hardly work. One rich 
man has his money invested in unimproved city 
jots. His property is not productive—far from 
it. Shall we, therefore, exempt it from tax- 
ation? Another rich man has a stable full of 
fine horses. To say that they are unproduc- 
tive would be a mild way of putting it. They 
eat their heads off every year. Shall we, there- 
fore, exempt them from taxation? A company 
of rich men build a club-house and furnish it 
luxuriously. It is productive of nothing ex- 
cept dissipation and family jars. Shall we bid 
the assessor strike it from his roll? Most of 
the luxuries of the land are unproductive 
property; but the exempting of them from 
taxation would not be quite fair. Our friend 
must look a little further for his ‘* great uni- 
versal principle.” 





WE are apt to yield too easily that English 
universities give a better training than our own 
colleges ; but we imagine that so far as thor- 
ough theological instruction is concerned it 
never occurred to any of us to envy the English 
system. In the Church of England, at least, the 
course of study is utterly inadequate, not to say 
perfunctory. A writer in the London Zxaminer 
says that at Oxford condidates for holy orders 
are compelled to attend the regius professor's 
lectures in divinity — not an unreasonable re- 
quirement. But this is felt to be such a griev- 
anag that various means are resorted to to 
while away the time. Some get up their Livy 
(they are undergraduates), some read novels, 
some take sketches of the lecturer or of the 
architecture of the building, while others de- 
vote themselves to studying the story of St. 
Frideswide, whose maiden adventures are de 
picted in glowing colors on the chapel window. 
We may add, as showing the decay of theolog- 
ical study in Oxford, that last autumn the fa- 
mous and learned Professor Pusey commenced 
his lectures in Hebrew to a class of only seven, 
which has gradually dwindled down till but one 
is now left, and he is an American, 


Some time ago we mentioned as a fact what 
came to us on excellent authority, that Robert 
Hall had on one occasion exchanged pulpits 
with his Unitarian neighbor, Dr. Estlin. A cor- 
respondent having written us that our state- 
ment was incredible, we wrote to Dr. Estlin’s 
successor, Mr. James, who.replies as follows : 


* To THE EpiTor or THE INDEPENDENT: 
AREY SSR CT ATO 
“ Dear Sir >~—I have received your letter with 
reference to Robert-Hall and Dr. Estlin. There 
has -been a mistake in your statement. Dr. 
Estlin never ‘exchanged’ with Robert Hall; 
but, Mr. Hall certainly preached for. Dr, Estlin, 
His.celebrated sermon on ‘Modern Infidelity’ 
wos first, délivered! in Lewin’s Mend Chapel; 
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which Dr. Estlin was one of the ministers. 
They were on terms of cordial intercourse dur- 

Mr. Hall’s first residence in Bristol; and 
after his settlement at Cambridge Mr. Hall in- 
vited to his pulpit Dr. Abraham Reis and oth- 
ers, Whose anti-trinitarianism was well known, 
At that time, no doubt, he was not so strictly 
orthodox as he became later in life. His creed 
was thought to be unsound, indeed, by many 
of his iriends. He did not believe in ‘the person- 
ality of the Holy Spirit,’ and wavered, it was 
said, between Calvin and Baxter. In metaphys- 
ical speculation also he was in sympathy with 
Dr. Priestly concerning the nature of man. But 
subsequently he was accustomed to remark 
that he buried his materialism in the grave of 
hisfather. For the talents and character of 
Dr. Priestly he had the warmest admiration. 





And when the bigotry and intolerance of his- 


countrymen compelled the venerable philoso- 
pher and divine to seek an asylum in America 
Mr. Hall, whilst expressing his disagreement 
with the religious.opinions of Dr. Priestly, in 
one of the finest passages he ever penned, de- 
clarcd his conviction that_Priestly’s ‘enlight- 
ened and active mind, his unwearied assiduity, 
the extent of his researches, and the light he 
poured into almost every department of sci- 
ence’ would be gratefully remembered when 
the greater part of those who favored. or those 
who opposed him would be alike forgotten. 

“There was nothing so ‘incredible’ then, str, 
in your supposing that Robert Hall should 
have exchanged pulpits with Dr. Estlin. 

“You ask me what was my predecessor’s 
position in his denomination? I reply that 
Dr. Estlin was one of the most accomplished 
and esteemed ministers of the Unitarian ‘body, 
and long the head of -@ large school, in which 
the sons of some of the best families in England 
were educated. 

‘Believe me to be, yours faithfully, 

. ‘WILLIAM JAMES, 

“Senior Minister of Lewin’s Mead Chapel, Bristol.’ 


Tue old criminal code of Japan, copied from 
that of the Ming dynasty in China, was cruel 
and bloody, to an extent that would have de- 
lighted such legislators as Draco, ancient John 
Bull, or Judge Lynch. Almost every serious 
offense was punishable with death by decapita- 
tion. Crucifixion, impalement, burning alive, 
exposure of the dissevered head, etc., were 
among the list of sentences awarded by judges, 
who delivered their judgements without being 
hampered by juries or defendant’s counsel. The 
Japanese law always assumed a man guilty 
before it tried him. The testimony of witnesses 
was obtained by torture, and the accused was 
in every case obliged to testify against himself. 
The amended criminal code of 1873 shows a 
considerable advance in legal civilization. Kid- 
napping, or selling children into slavery, which 
was formerly punished by decapitation, is now 
atoned for by seven and ten years respectively 
of} penal servitude. .The murder or even 
wounding of a master by his servant and also 
false coining were punishable by crucifixion. 
Decapitation for the second offense and stran- 
gling are nowthe punishment. Imprisonment 
for ten years or for life, according to the value 
of the goods stolen, is now the punishment 
meted out to the thief and the knowing re- 
eciver of stolen goods, instead of the old penal- 
ty of death at the hands of the swordsman. In- 
fanticide was formerly punished by banishment; 
and,-if done for gain, by death. Homicide by 
fast riding or driving, formerly punishable by 
death, now receives a sentence of ten years’ im- 
prisonment. The penalty of adultery and gam- 
bling was formerly decapitation ; now for the 
first crime itis one year at hard labor, and for 
the second five. Instead of being publicly 
burned alive, the incendiary is now decapitated. 
Altogether the advance in the knowledge of 
jurisprudence, in which justice is tempered with 
mercy, is noticeable and encouraging. Right 
gladly do we chronicle anything relating to 
Japan that seems like progress and which we can 
construe into an evidence of a desire on the part 
of her rulers to elevate the people. The one 
dark shadow upon the bright picture we have 
given is that torture is not only still practiced 
to obtain testimony, but that special provision 
is made by law to keep up the existence of the 
torture-chamber and to pay men who shall be 
skilled inthe infernal art of torturing their fel- 
lows. : 


....-Among selections we printed the other 
day one which mentioned that ‘‘ Neal & Pray 
was the title of a house in New England, of 
which both members were anything but re- 
ligiously inclined.” The son of one of the 
parties sends us, the following correction, 
which we are happy to make and which will 
bé of historical interest to those who are in- 
terested in names. We:commend itas a plum 
to the four men who within a year have.writ- 
ten (we happen to Know).to one New England 
scholar asking for material. for a proposed 
lecture on proper names : 
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tain Samuel Pray snd Captain Wm. Neal were 
both Christian gentlemen and leftan enviable 
reputation to their children: 

The firm was Pray & Neal, of Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, Very respectfally, 

Wo. F. Pray, 
A son of Captain 8. Pray. 

WASHINGTON, D.C., Jan. 15th, 1874. 

...-In Mr. Tweed’s sermon, preached so 
forcibly by the Rev. George R. Leavitt, in a late 
number of THe INDEPENDENT, a certain dis- 
trict in Massachusetts, called the ‘‘ White 
Oaks,’’ was referred to as an illustration of the 
cramping and degrading effects of sin. If Mr. 
Leavitt’s description of the ‘‘ White Oaks” 
was true once, it is true no longer. The neigh- 
borhood to which he refers is now scarcely be 
low the average of Massachusetts rural towns 
in thrift.and morality. It.was to this district 
that the late Professor Albert Hopkins gave 
the saintliest years of his life, and the work 
which he begun has been carried on with vigor 
since his death. If Mr. Leavitt will pay an- 
other visit to the ** White Oaks,” he will find 
that his description must be put into the past 
tense, and that that community at the present 
time is-an illustration not of the straits into 
which men are brought by immorality, but of 
the enlargement and enlightenment which the 
Gospel gives them. 

...-If anything could reconcile us to the pub- 
lished rumor that Taz INDEPENDENT had been 
sold, it is the very handsome compliments to 
the present management of the paper to which 
the report has given occasion. Our best bow 
to The Congregationalist, Which says THe INDE- 
PENDENT bas never been “truer to the Gospel 
or abler in its defense of it’? than now. We 
do not know any paper whose favorable opin- 
ion we would value higher. We accept its 
gentle reproof for our ‘‘apologetic editorial 
tone toward Universalism’’; but we propose 
to do it again if, as is now proved, Dr. Brooks's 
- book fairly represents Universalism. Will Zhe 
Congregationalist read it ? 

.+.+Hon. Robert B. Elliott, the colored mem- 
ber from South Carolina whose eloquent 
speech in reply to Mr, Stephens attracted so 
much attention, is a native of Boston, and was 
graduated at Eton College, England in 1859, 
Quite a number of our colored people have 
gone to England for their education, among 
whom may be mentioned Mr. Cardoza, treas- 
urer of South Carolina, who is a graduate of 
the University at Edinburgh, and the Rey, 
Alexander Crumwell, of Washington, who was 
graduated at Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
Now our own schools welcome them so heartily 
that there is no occasion for their going abroad, 

-..The Rey. R. W. Dale, the most promi- 
nent, perhaps, of English Congregationalists, 
says he ‘thas tried hard, but without success, 
to understand Prof. Austin Phelps’s theory of 
Regeneration.’? What he does not understand 
seems to be how it can be a change only in 
character, and character wholly man’s creation, 
and yet regeneration a divine work. He does 
not seem to apprehend the sphere of divine in- 
fluence on the human will. But as to the ques- 
tion how ministerial work should be done, he re. 
marks that in his ‘‘ Born Again’ “Dr. Phelps 
says some of the wisest and strongest things 
that we have read for a very long time”’ 


.... Lhe report for 1873 of Captain Duncan, 
shipping commissioner for this port, shows 
that the new shipping law. has won favor and 
success, notwithstanding the bitterest op- 
position of the sailors, landlords, and ex-ship- 
ping masters. It has proved an invaluable 
protection to seamen, of whom 16,750 have 


while they were sober, and no complaint from 
them has reached the commissioner against the 
law. It isa wise law and has been executed 
by Captain Duncan with no little energy and 
success. 


....The President has wisely refused to have 


the Texas difficulties. The whole question is 
a local one, and is best settled by leaving it to 
the state authorities. Had this course been 
pursued by the Executive in dealing with the 
Louisiana question, we should not to-day wit- 
ness the spectacle of a state government not 
legally elected or legally declared to be elected, 
but brought into existence and maintainad by 
unauthorized Federal interference. One such 
spectacle ought to suffice for at least one gen- 
eration. 


.... There has been a strike on the Southern 
New Jersey Railroad and not 2 train has run 
fora week. In this casethe strikers are com- 
pletely in the right,.as they have not been paid 
for from four to two months. They are perfect- 
ly quiet, but determined not to allow a train to 
ran until they have been paid; and they are in 
the fight, although it is no little inconvenience 
to the dozen or two people left at hang Breach, 
and tothe farmers and merchants in the towns 
further South. ' 

...-Gen. Butler ** objects” to an inquiry into 

_ the number of landaulets, ostlers, and footmen 





been shipped at the office and 15,832 paid off 


anything to do officially in the settlement of 





_ Supported by one of the rtments in Wash- 
i lit 
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leaks. But five patient sessions would be well 
apetit if devoted chiefly to the m of 
the Gove: from corruption. It is the 
main work of a government to keep itself and 
its people pure. 

---.The Detroit Board of Education is re- 
ported to have found its union school course 
too full, and to have dropped—algebra; just the 
study that could least afford to be dropped in a 
g£00d school. Better drop philosophy, etoric, 
anything than algebra, the best disciplinary 
study in the course. 

--..Dr. T, M. Coan, who has fortwo years 
served THE INDEPENDENT 80 well in the de- 
partment of literary criticism, has retired from 
the service of the paper, to engage in other 
literary and professional labor. is place on 
our staff is now occupied by Mr. C. F. Richard- 
son. 

...“*God is not enacted into being by the 
Constitution ; nor should we be one whit more 
a religious nation if his name should now be 
‘writ large’ in the preamble,” said Dr. Joseph 
P. Thompson, in ab address in the American 
Chapel at Berlin, last Thanksgiving Day. 

-.».We extend our sympathy to the Rev.’ 
Alexander Clark, the excellent editor of The 
Methodist Recorder, on the occasion of the burn- 


ing of the publishing house of the Methodist 
Protestant Church. 








Religious Putetligqence. 


THe Manual of the American Congregr- 
tional Union for 1873 is very full and complete. 
It exhibits throughout the evidences of accu- 
racy and thoroughness in the management of 
the church-building work. The statistics are 
particularly worthy of attention. It appears 
that since this work was undertaken 827 houses 
of worship have been completed and their last 
debt paid through the aid granted by the 
Union—a number greater by thirty than that of 
all the Congregational churches in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut taken together. This 
not including the churches aided since the an- 
nual meeting, last May. That asmall number 
of churches out of so many organized, mostly 
in vew settlements, should fail to establish 
themselves permanently was, of course, to be 
expected; but the lien taken by the Union on 
the property appears to have prevented loss in 
these cases. From fourteen houses sold $10,- 
809.78 have been refunded, from loans re- 
funded $10,372.06, making a total refunded of. 
$20,681.79. Iv addition to this amount: paid 
Hack, these aided churches have contributed to 
the treasury of the Union $21,635.78. Total 
return from churches aided, $42,817.57. The 
number of Congregational churches out of New 
England now exceeds the number in it by 314. 
Applications for help are coming in from every 
quarter, and the trustees are doing their best to 
grant the assistance asked for ; but they cannot, 
of course, go beyond their means. Those who 
have money to give for church building, and 
thus indirectly aid every other benevolent and 
Christian work, should promptly remit to this 
excellent institution. Rev. Ray Palmer, D.D., 
Secretary ; Mr. N. A. Calkins, Treasurer. Office 
Bible House, New York. 


....The late history of The Southern Review, 
edited by Dr. Bledsoe in the interest of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, has been a 
little odd. Last April, in answer to those who 
complained that the Review was political, Dr. 
Bledsoe replied that political it was and polit- 
ical it should unchangeably remain. In the 
Northern Methodist Quarterly for the same 
month Dr. Whedon pretty vigorously exposed 
the glaring inconsistency of a political quar- 
terly published ‘under the auspices of” a 
Church which claimed to be non-political, and 
that same Church, through its quarterly, pour- 
ing volumes of reproach upon Northern Meth- 
odism as ‘‘the political Church.” The next 
number of The Southern Review appeared, 
strange to say, utterly blank of politics, and 
then the October number equally pure. Dr. 
Bledsoe seems to have been able to “see the 
point’’; and so thoroughly converted is he that 
he is anxious to escape the taint even of his old 
political quarterly, and announces its discon- 
tinuance, and that in its place he will publish a 
new Southern religious. and literary Methodist 
quarterly, pure from politics, 


..+» Church and State expresses the opinion 
that among the causes which ‘have led to the 
establishing of a Reformed Episcopal Church 
is the spirit and policy of the High Church 
party, and points to the passage of the canon 
of. 1865, prohibiting the officiating in any con- 
gregation of any one not episcopally ordained, 
unless he be a communicant of the Church, as 
an instance of this overbearing policy. Church 
and State shows that this cangn was passed while 
the trial of Mr. Hubbard, of Rhode Island, for 
permitting a non-Episcopal minister to preach 
in his church, was still pending, and was passed 
for the avowed reason that the laws of thé 
Church were not sufficient to restrain such pro- 
ceedings and with theavowed intent of making 
alaw that should restrain them. Against such 
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protests, and says that, if the dominant party 
wish to arrest the growth within the Church of 
sympathy with the new movement, one of the 
first things for them to do is to repeal this 
canon. 


-...Under the direction of Mr. Moody, of 
Chicago, a series of revival services is being 
held in Edinburgh. There is a noonday prayer- 
meeting, which is sometimes attended by 500 
persons; and there are crowded services every 
evening in the Free Church Assembly Hall and’ 
the Tolborth Parish Church. Numbers re- 
main every night after the public worship for 
conversation and prayer. What is remarkable 
is that in Edinburgi half a dozen of the leading 
Established Churches: have united in the union 
meetings and the work is extensive and per- 
vading. We hear of similar meetings in other 
large towns in Scotland and the nouth of En+ 
gland and Mr. Moody’s services have been en- 
gaged formonths ahead. There seems’a pros* 
pect in Great Britain, as in America, of more 
than usual religious interest in the churches 
this winter. In various churches in New 
York and in Brooklyn we hear of great religious 
interest and conversions. Dr. Cuyleradded 3? 
to his church last Sabbath. 


.... The Methodists and Baptists of this coun- 
try have for some years sustained missions in 
Sweden and Germany, which have been quite a 
thorn in the side not only of the fossil Luther- 
ans of those countries, but also of the more 
Evangelical party in the same church. Dr. 
Christlieb spoke somewhat warmly of the sub- 
ject while in this country, and it is attracting a 
little attention in Methodist quarters. At’a 
meeting of Methodist ministers ‘lately held fn’ 
this city Dr. E. O. Haven suggested an arbitra- 
tion of the subject. ‘Let Dr. Christlieb and 
his friends,” said he, ‘meet us and give us 
their reasons, and we will give ours ; and if the 
decision is against us we will not go to Ger- 
many with our missionary appliances.’ Dr. 
Haven’s proposal did not meet universal favor, 
but to us it seems perfectly fair. 


.---A-union service of no small interest was 
held Sunday before last in the Bedford-avenuse 
Reformed church, Brooklyn, in which the 8t. 
John’s Methodist, the Rose-street Presbyterian, 
the Lee-avenue Baptist, the New England Con- 
gregational, and the Redford-avenue Reformed 
churches participated in the celebration of the 
Lord's Supper. The sacrament was adminie- 


Chapman, the Rev. J. Hyatt Smith, and the Rev. 
T. Holmes. Dr. Sprole offered prayer and the 
Rey. Messrs. Holmes and Hyatt Smith made 
addresses. Ihe number of communicants was 
more than a thousand. The idea of connecting 
this union celebration of the Holy Communion 
with the annual service of the Week of Prayer 
was broached and found much favor. 


.-.-The Boston Pilot and the Cleveland 
Leader have lately been having some words on 
the question whether Agassiz did or did not 
some years ago make incomplete investigations 
into the statistics of prostitution in Boston; 
and whether or not he affirmed that be found 
that in a majority of cases the innrates of houses 
of prostitution ascribed their fall to licentious in- 
fluences imbibed while pupils in public schools, 
So far as we can see, the Pilot has the best of the 
case, And no doubt it is true, whether he said, 
so or not, indeed a truism, that those licenti- 
ously inclined become licentious at just the 
age that they are attending public schools. But 
the most licentious communities we have ever 
seen weré those in which the schools were the 
worst and fewest. 


.-.. Bishop Bedell, of Ohio, favors the divis- 
ion of his diocese into five new ones, as fol- 
lows: ‘The diocese of Ohio embracing the 
metropolis Columbus, the diocese of Cincin- 
nati, the diocese of Cleveland, the diocese of 
Toledo, and the diocese of Southwestern Ohio,”® 
The fourth of these he would have united with 
the third and the fifth with the second, for the, 
present, until they shall be big enough to go 
alone. If this.scheme.shonld.seem imprac- 
ticable at this time, and if it should seem better 
to have only one new diocese, he urges that the 
line of division between northern and southern 
dioceses should be so placed that the sube 
division suggested may in the future be easily 
made. 

.»»-Here is an aggravated case of “ informa- 
tion wanted.” We quote from the Bombey 
Samachar : 

“J shall feel very much obliged by any child 
of eartl replying to my query. Iam nownine- 
teen years old. My mind tells me that there ts 
want of anew religion on this earth; and I 
have been, in a certain manner, inspired to that 
~— og pron ; yn rag new hey cy and: 

ping ne 
Row T want to ask whether it is ill 
British laws to proclaim a new religion. If 
is illegal, what nation.do not zeckoo it se? E; 
am, etc., Kaikhoshro, Manckjee, Coutranie , 
dlias the same - Lad of Eighteen. 
vember Ist, 1878.” f Ta 3 
Iu case British laws should tyrannleally’sap/ 
press this budding founder, we would suggest: 
, Hortionlsural Hall, Boston, as a good pinze to 
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who frequent that temple are inspired ‘‘in a 
certain manner.’’ 


...<The Congregationalist has @iscovered the 
following advertisement: 

‘©, PASTOR WANTED. 

‘WANTED, a pastor for a Baptist church in 
the vicinity of ——. We want a young, first- 
class minister, one who is energetic and de- 
sires the opportunity to make a name for him- 
self. The church is in a splendid ate | 
ficld and has an appreciative congregation an 
a very large Sabbath-school attached. We 
want a good pastor, as well as first-class 
preacher. The field demands a good visiting 
pastor. Address —.” 
A splendid chance for a man who wants “to 
make a name for himeelf.’’ 


...-The English High Cburchmen have at 
last found a man who is willing to be appointed 
Bishop of Madagascar. The Rev. B. K. Kes- 
tell Cornish is the man. It is said that the 
united powers of the primate and the Bishop 
of Exeter were brought into requisition to 
persuade Mr. Cornish to accept the unenviable 
position. Lord Granville has declined to sanc- 
tion the appointment or to advise the Queen 
to issue a license for the consecration. Mr. 
Cornish will, therefore, be compelled to take 
such orders as he can getin Scotland. 


....-Bishop Reinkens makes the following 
neat point in his late pastoral: 

“The Pope who was most feared and who 
was surrounded with the greatest splendor on 
earth, Innocent III, condemned the Magna 
Charta, curged it, appealed to the heavenly and 
terrestrial powers against it, and struck it with 
his anathema and interdict. Nevertheless, the 
Magna Charta did not fall ; it made the people of 
England great. And who will say that the En- 
glish nation has lost its Christianity.” 


.... Yet another large society in Philadelphia, 
Dr. Wadsworth’s, has left the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church, this time to join the Presbyterians, 
The Reformed Classis is angry and has deposed 
the minister. But Dr. Wadsworth and the 
Presbyterians snap their fingers at them, and 
do not see that he preaches any the worse for 
the deposition. 


....‘*Several Catholics of Crefeldt,’’ Ger- 
many, have published a manifesto in the Ga- 
zette of that town to the effect that in the future 
they will take no notice, by way of greeting, of 
the Old Catholics of their former acquaintance, 
the recent Encyclical baving forbidden the 
faithful to have any intercourse with unbe- 
lievers. 

...-A Catholic contemporary tells approving- 
ly of four companies of firemenin Algiers, 
La., who marched to the house of the Marish 
Fathers with their splendid new engine ‘to 
obtain the blessing of God’’ upon it. It is 
satisfactory to learn who has the dispensing 
of God’s blessing. 


-eeeThe Universalist quotes the Christian 
Gnion’s definition of Congregationalism as ab- 
solute independency, theologically, morally, 
and spiritually, and reprobates it as altogether 
too lax for Universalism, which represents, it 
says, “fixed principles and a polity corres- 
ponding.” . 


.--.The ministers of all the Evangelical de- 
adominations in Philadelphia are to hold a 
Union meeting on the fifth Monday of such 
months as have five Mondays. When the Mil- 
lennium comes all the months will have five 
Mondays. 


~ «++.The Rey. W. W. Boyd, of the First Bap- 
tist church and the Rev. W. T. Stowe, of the 
Universalist church in Charlestown, Mass., ex- 
changed pulpits January 11th, and nobody hurt. 


-.--The representatives of the Friends of 
Penvsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware have 
adopted an address vigorously condemning 
theatrical exhibitions and horse-races. 


....The Council of the Free (Episcopal) 
Church of England has resolved to divide En- 
giend into four dioceses, and to constitute one 
for Wales. 








Washington. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 17th, 1874. 

Tne work done in Congress since the 
holiday recess, though not large in amount, 
is of great importance to the country. ‘The 
two houses have repealed the Salary Act, 
and the Senate has had the courage to reject 
two unfit nominations for the office of 
Chief-Justice. A vote was not taken in 
either case; but it became apparent in both 
cases that rejection would be the result of a 
vote, and the President withdrew both. This 
jstbe best work the Senate has done since 
its rejection of the San Domingo Treaty, and 
it proves the immense superiority. of the 
Republican party to the old Democratic 
party... The representatives of that party 
im OCongréss twenty yedts ago would not 
Weve had the courage to reject'an Adminis- 








tration measure; nor would a Democratic 
Senate have bad the moral courage to reject 
successive nominations of a Democratic 
President. With its many faults, the Re- 
publican party of to-day is the purest and 
the manliest the nation ever had; and if 
it possesses the sagacity to correct its faults 
it may have a long lease of power yet. But 
if it follows such leaders as Gen. Butler, as 
it did last spring in the salary legislation, it 
will soon go to destruction, Curiously 
enough, according to common report, it was 
the same Gen. Butler who led the President 
into the great mistake of choosing Caleb 
Cushing for Chief-Justice. And now, learn- 
ing nothing from the past, Gen. Butler is 
doing his best to break down all pretense 
to civil service reform and to induce the 
House of Representatives to vote in favor 
of every scheme tending to the inflation of 
values. 

The nomination of Mr. Cushing for Chief- 
Justice came near exciting a revolt among 
the Republicans in Congress. For a day or 
two one was reminded of the impeachment 
days in the term of Andrew Johnson. 
The feeling was one of great indig- 
nation over the selection of such a 
trimmer and timeserver, when so many 
men of good character could have been 
had at an hour’s notice. Even now that 
the danger is over, the country is aston- 
ished that a man of Gen. Grant’s supposed 
good sense could have selected such a man 
for so high a place. The difficulty in Mr. 
Cushing’s case is that, while he pos- 
sesses extraordinary intellect, he Jacks 
character; and how the President could 
pass by Judge Hoar, and Mr. Curtis, or 
Judge Gray, in Massachusetts, to take up 
Caleb Cushing will never be satisfactorily 
explained. The Senate has learned a lesson 
it will not soon forget. It must henceforth 
carefully scrutinize the nominations of Gen. 
Grant; for, however well-meaning he is, it 
will not do to take it for granted that his 
selections for office are always wisely made. 

The Salary Repeal Bill has passed both 
houses almost unanimously. Repeal seemed 
to be the only thing which would satisfy the 


sentiment of the country, especially at the’ 


West. Many -of the Western members 
were instructed to vote for total repeal, 
and the legislatures of two or three Repub- 
lican states in the West have not hesitated 
to censure the President for his connection 
with it. Under all the circumstances, I 
think Congress acted wisely in voting repeal, 
as it is understood that at an early day, 
either in this or a future Congress, the rates 
of compensation of public officers will un- 
dergo a thorough revision; but when it does- 
take place congressmen will not venture to 
vote any increase of pay into their own 
pockets. The congressional salary may be 
increased, but it will be only prospectively. 

The House of Representatives makes a de- 
cided reply to the suggestion of Tue InpeE- 
PENDENT that the expenditure of contingent 
funds of the various departments and bureaus 
be inquired into. Yesterday Mr. Small, of 
New Hampshire, offered a single and just 
resolution, to the effect that the Committee 
of Appropriations, one of the fairest com- 
mittees in the House, with Mr. Garfield 
for chairman, should ascertain ‘‘ the number 
of horses owned by the Government in the 
District of Columbia, by whom they 
are used, for what purpose and at what ex- 
pense the Same were maintained ; and also to 
report the number and character of vehicles 
used in connection with the horses.” What 
Republican with an honest soul could inter- 
pose objection tothat? Yet a dozen did so, 
and the voice of Gen. Butler ‘‘led all the 
rest.” These facts are not to be permitted 
tocome out. On Monday the effort will be 
tried again, when a suspension of the rules 
will be in order; but I predict thata way 
will be found to smother investigation. If 
no better method can be found, the resolution 
of inquiry will be referred to the Committee 
on Civil Service Reform, to bury it for the 
session. There are too many unpleasant 
facts connected with the subject—like that 
of the “‘sixteen hundred dollar landaulet” 
—to render investigation safe. 

The Senate adjourned over on Friday 
without taking a vote on the currency reso- 
lutions under debate. The longer honora, 
ble senators discuss the subject the more 
they expose their past records on this sub- 
ject; nor is there the slightest prospect of 
unenimity, Congress cannot -agree on @ 








financial. policy, and we may as well accept 
the fact. The Senate itself cannot agree 
upon inflation or contraction; and it is still 
more difficult to bring about agreement be- 
tween the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives on this vexed question. But one 
thing remains: there are two classes of 
senators—one holds that steps should be 
taken toward a resumption of specie pay- 
ments, and the other that nothing should be 
done, and the two classes united are a ma- 
jority of the Senate, and they can and will 
prevent actual inflation, and, unless some- 
thing unexpected occurs, Congress at the 
present session will simply let the currency 
question alone. D. W. B. 


“Publisher's Department. 


THE TRUE TEST OF EXCELLENCE of an 
article is what it does to benefit mankind. 
The new Elastic Truss relieves instantly all 
suffering from rupture, is worn with perfect 
ease, and if not taken off soon effects a per- 
manent cure. Sold cheap. Very durable 
and sent by mail anywhere. Circulars fur- 
pished free by The Elastic Truss Co., No. 
683 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


THE best ‘‘ Elastic Truss” in the world 
is now sold by Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broad- 
way, N. Y., for three dollars. Write to 
them for full particulars. 
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SureicaL Exastic Srockrnes, for en- 
larged veins, and Supporting Belts, of best 
quality, at Pommroy’s, 744 Broadway, N. Y. 








Tue remarkable cures effected by VEGE- 
TINE have induced many physicians and 
apothecaries whom we know to prescribe 
and use it in their own families. 


SCIENTIFIC AND SAFE TREAT- 
MENT. 








WHEN applied with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal 
Douche and accompanied with Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical. Discovery, as _constitu- 
tional treatment, Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy 
produces perfect cures of the worst cases of 
Catarrh and Ozena of many years’ standing. 
This thorough course of medication consti- 
tutes the only scientific, rational, safe, and 
successful manner of treating this odious 
disease that has ever been offered to the 
afflicted. So successful has it proven that 
the proprietor has long offered a standing 
reward of $500 for a case of Catarrh which 
he cannot cure. 

INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE. 

Txos. J. BrsHop, of South Brooklyn, N. 
Y., writes that his wife had suffered since a 
child with Catarrh, until it had resulted in 
what eminent physicians pronounced Con- 
sumption; that she has used Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy, with Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery, and they have worked 
wonders with her case. 

STEALING OUR THUNDER. ° 

People should beware of those impostors 
who not only try to imitate Dr. Pierce’s 
Family Medicines, but also copy his original 
style of advertising, by offering various 
sized rewards for cases of Catarrh and other 
diseases which they cannot cure. Those 
who do not possess sufficient intelligence to 
enable them to write original advertise- 
ments of their own, but have to steal those 
of others, are not likely to have made great 
and valuable discoveries in medicine. Look 
out for them. 


PICTURE FRAMES. 


THERE are thousands in New York and 
vicinity who spend in the aggregate a large 
amount of money in the purchase of paint- 
ings, engravings, chromos, etc., and also for 
framing the same when purchased. Those 
who desire good, honest framing work 
done, of any description, at reasonable 
rates, either plain or ornamental, should 
call on Galindo Brothers; 45 and 47 Dey 
street, this city. This firm is well and 
favorably known, and we assure our read- 
ers, on personal knowledge, that in patroniz- 
ing them they will deal with honorable, re- 
liable men, who will do in every respect as 
they agree. 

A 


Mr. Berenu’s Socrery.—Who has not 
heard of Mr. Bergh’s Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals? The An- 
imal Kingdom is a paper published under 
the auspices of this society, and it is filled 
with interesting stories, sketches, poems, etc, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Whittaker, Russell, 
Wayne Hovey, Mrs. Wallace, and many 
other chgrming writers contribute to its col- 
umns. All who feel an interest (and who 
does not ?) in those humble fellow-creatures 
who cannot speak for themselves may be- 
come yearly subscribers by enclosing One 
Dollar and address 











pom,” 210 East'18th Street, New York. — 
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(January 22, 1874. 


NEW SsvUBSCRIBERS. 

WE desire to make THz INDEPENDENY a 
better newspaper this year than ever before, 
To do this requires money and a great deal 
of it. We have many friends who never 
forget us, who are constantly aiding us in 
increasing our circulation, and who never 
fail to say a good word for Tue INDEPEND. 
ENT on every proper occasion. Such friend. 
ship we greatly appreciate. We believe we 
give more valuable reading for the money 
than any other weekly paper in the country. 
This is the opinion of thousands who write 
us on the subject. Our field of usefulness 
can be extended almost indefinitely by a 
very little outlay of time. For that time 
we are willing to give a valuable consider- 
ation. We want active agents as well as 
active friends in every city, town, and vil- 
lage, and are willing to pay them liberally 
for their services. We ask our subscribers 
to give us the names of such parties, male 


or female, who are willing to work for good 
pay—for any length of time. Our agents 
are making money, all of them, so far as 
we know; some.of them very rapidly. Full 
particulars given immediately to all appli- 
cants who desire the agency of Tux INDE: 
PENDENT. 








A PRESENT FOR ALL. 


REMEMBER, every subscriber of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT (not in arrears), on renewing bis 
or her subscription for one year and send- 
ing us three dollars, will get, postpaid, im- 
mediately, our new and beautiful chromo 
(unmounted) entitled ‘‘Memories of Child- 
hood”; or, by sending us $3.25, the picture 
will be sent mounted on canvas; or $3.50, 
on canvas and stretcher, the same as an oil 
painting. In the latter case, however, it will 
go by express, at the expense of the sub- 
scriber, asin that form it canuot safely go 
by mail. 


‘ (@7 SPECIAL NOTICE. .€3 


We ask the special attention of every 
subscriber to the recent change adopted in 
addressing [THE INDEPENDENT. The little 
yellow ticket on the paper giving the ad- 
dress gives also the date of the expiration op 
each subscription, in plain words and figures. 
We invite each subscriber to carefully look 
at these words and figures, and if money is 
due us to remit it promptly, without further 
notice. 

Receipts for renewal of subscription will 
be acknowledged by the change of date on 
the yellow ticket, either the first or second 
week after the money has been received. 

——<—$—$—<—<—— re 

A PREMIUM FOR EVERYBODY. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


Aut old subscribers renewing their sub- 
scriptions in advance will be entitled to our 
new premium for 1874— ‘‘ Memories of, 
Childhood.” See Premium Notice, in an- 
other column. 


SENDING MONEY. 


ONcE more we say: Do not send cur- 
rency in a letter, if it is possible to procure 
either a money-order, draft on New York, 
or have a letter registered. We cannot be 
responsible for its loss. 


























QUESTION ANSWERED. 


READER, if you want to know when your 
subscription expires, look at the little yellow 
ticket on this paper, on which is printed 
your name. The important fact is stated 
on that ticket. 


—————— 

TAKE NOTICE! 

Our subscribers and friends will please 

take notice that we do not offer two premi- 
ums for one subscriber. 


FASHIONS. 


Lavres who want the best 
and summer. styles should 
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published by A. N. Williamson, M_D., late 
cinical shyaictan | in the University Medical 
College, ‘onafge 3 its relation to ness, 
Loss of Smell, Sore Throat, Consumption, 
etc., etc, ni large experience in the treat- 
ment of throat affections, having made them 
a specialty for many years, makes this 
pamphlet of value to the public, who may 
obtain it gratis by addressing the author, 
187 East Seventeenth street, New York. 


CHICAGO BOOKSELLERS. 


JaNsEN, McCiure & Co., Booksellers, 
Chicago, have on hand alarge and very at- 
tractive stock of standard and miscellaneous 
books adapted to the very best trade, em- 
bracing a list fresh and perfect in every 
department. Their foreign books were 
mostly imported by. themselves for their 
own extensive business. They solicit cor- 
respondence with library associations and 
private individuals interested in the pur 
chase of books, and will forward their 
“monthly list of new publications” by mail 
to any address, on application. They keep 
agreat variety of elegant gift books and 
the latest juvenile publications, to which 
they invite special attention. Orders will 
have prompt attention and goods will be 
carefully packed and sent by express. 











Tue ‘ Willcox & Gibbs” excels all other 
sewing machines, not only in the simplicity 
of its mechanical features, but also in those 
points of practical utility which are most 
sought after. No other machine turns out 
so useful, durable, and handsome a seam, 
with so little exertion or painstaking on the 
part of the operator. 








“You DON’T KNOW TILL YOU TRY” is an 
adage often times repeated; nor do you 
know its healing virtues unless you have 
been treated with Perry Davis’s Pain Killer 
for some distracting pain. But if you try it 
once you'll try it o’er and o’er again. 





‘ Best AND Ox.prest Famity MEpIcinE.— 


Sanford’s Liver Invigorator—a purely ,Vegeta- 
ble Cathartic and Tonic—for “bys spepeia,Con- 
Sick Hea Bilious 


wipetion, Debilit v7, 

tacks, and all derangements of Liver, 
Stomect and Bowels. Ask your Druggist 
for it. @Beware of imitations. 











000 LL BE PAID FOR ANY REM- 
eay 50. 00 will cure Chronic eumatism, Pains in 
Stings Group, D ster? 02 BSts, Spreins. aad’ Vomit. 

up, Dysen rains, an 
in, quicker tian Dr. To X n enetinn Liniment, es- 
tabl hed in 1847. Never fa Ete y the Drug- 
gists. Depot, 10 Park Place, New Yi 
DIED. 


CABOT. i beer Fort Jackson, Ala., of yellow fever, 
les M. cubes, apt years. He leaves a wife 
and four children. WL papers please copy. 





NOTICES. 


MONEY LOST. 


Many a Church is losing from 508 to 5008 a 


month y not using the Pewell Revenue System. 
'rhis is proved by the gain of ev: Church it. 
At a revenue convention, held the close of the 
Fulton-street Erezes-moet eeting, J ‘an. 5th, ang plan 
was reported the best that eas be found a com- 


Press Associat 
Rox 3 3541 City. Outfit complete mF 0. 

ards, 600 Ravelops for each 100 persons, 128. Sent 
ty express, 
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DISEASES 


ei takin 
7 shire oe atte a ay eis 3 


the parts acco! by 
jJULIHN’S HYDRASTIN age 
fins 2 P-vise & most efficacious for circu 


1 pomedty. 
y street, a Aa 
wists, Price #1 1 he botile, ong for ob. ee 


GUARANTEED, OR NO 
“PROES, i PG, 86 West 29th Street, 4 doors 
from Broadway, New York, 
rOFFIce OURS FROM 10 TO 12 O'CLOCK, A.M. 


HAIR DYE. 


W.A.BATCHELOR’S genuine Hair Dye, the only 
‘True and Perfect Dye. It never fails. Established 
» 8% years, Sold and properly applied at BATCHEL- 
OR" , 16 B 4 
pA Ref Factory ; ona street, New York. For 











Chevaliers 





A cimcunan~on Nasal Catarrh. ‘has: been | 








THE INDEPEN DENT. 


lent 


"THE ONLY KNOWN REMEDY, being Quick 

(requiring but one hour), Safe, Sure, and Pleas- 
ant, without injury tothe patient. Send for circulars 
to G. 8. BROWNE, M. D., Hartford, Conn,, or 56 and 
58 Park Place, New York. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. STATEMENT 
OF THE Office, No. 921 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHENIX INSURANGE C0. Assets, January 1, 1874, at cost... .$3,909,002 56 
CABINET PIPE ORGAN, No. 173 Broadway, Ne New York. miums received............+++ 
ee TR The only successful $ nterest received and accrued... ‘ass 
\ FEE i combination of the | Brooklyn Office, 12 and 14 Court 
rect Sy Pipe and Reed Organ. Brooklyn, E- D., Office, 98 hie aah = 
; Surpasses in every re- DISBURSEMENTS. 
—= oe January {st ist, 1874. Losses and endowments 230,288 80 
ep ag analy as ld Oa a $1,000,000 09 | Dividends siiowed ‘in’ reduction 
persian 4 Gross surpias 1008.47 05 | of Premiums. ; 870,721 04 
Churches, Total nasets.............cceeceeeeeeeeeeten $2,008,947 05 soles. sessecsedececsccccescnccossoes 53,197 62 
3 Expense: 82,696 94 
Cash oA cogiduaeenees ome 6 Salaries of Officers, Clerks, Med- 
iz te “in course of transmission by Agents. 84.142 55 rs’ Fees, ete...... 88,417 67 
this new invention. Loans on Bonds and Mortgage, @7 per ct. 346 995 99 | 5 Taxes, Licenses, etc........ 
interest ... O08. Bonds, @T pet aint 15.702 fetes 8 ma dieeghocd .. 15,172 81 
The Musical Triumph of the Age. Behan for Mari n neP Premiums ca #80 90 | DAM R a iabawad 35,116 10 
GEORGE W. MORGAN, the great organist, says: it — iat AE oth pea “‘t osaunis . ‘ bye) 4 on morteages bought............ 3,501 94 eeasa 11 
“ An indispensable improvement over all Reed Or- Uncolles d F’'remiums, wr ‘ — fine 2 
gans.” — owned by Company for online ASHOOS Ob COKE. 60.00 cccccccccccccccccscocccesss 94,267,088 Oh 
CHAPLAIN C. C. McCABE says: Wrecking Appara paratus at Buffalo, + eee 17,000 00 | Assets at market value................++2+:: $4,409,869 68 
ae ive veers of the high pa agg age ay se on receiv- Gigims de Sof es Balvages an and Re-Ins.. on 4 Pilladelphie and ot = aS r —., Bonds 
ciminently Mt it for Parlor. Church, oF Concert-room.” oc ecco fp 5 ites eran aaa Pe ortgage Hulioed allroad Bonds $1.374,791 60 
Awarded the FIRST PRIZE wie GOLD MEDAL at Liabilities. ..............004. $189,996 17. ’ *Mortgages 


the Ohio State Fair, alsothe DIPLOMA at the Ameri- 
can Institute, 1873. 


Price reduced to meet the popular demand. 
Send for illustrated catalogue and price-list. 


THE CABINET PIPE ORGAN CO., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.; 
OrE. B. TREAT, New York Manager. 
WAREROOMS, 85 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN C€0.’S 
Jubilee and Temple Organs 


will speak for themselves. 











‘gend for Price-Siet. 
NEW HAVEN ORCAN Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


GEO, STECK & CO, 


have won the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE GOLD MEDAL, 


FOR THEIR 


PIANO-FORTES 


EXHIBITED AT THE 


VIENNA EXPOSITION. 


WaAREROOMS 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


THE BURDETT 


ORGAN 








pene Worla 
to Equal it. 
BILLINGS & WHEELOCK, 
14 East 14th St., New York. 


Cc ERS’ 
STERLING PIANOS. 


Unrivaled Square and Uprights. 
“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
Merchante. déalers, and ali wishing to buy Pianos are 


feta, aaranty unlimited and’ and Price- 


“SpPgciaL Sars Ovrer.” Address Bas 


T. H. gg & SON, 
No. 101 Fourth Avenue. 














STEPHEN CROWELL, ~ CHAUNCRY Gog nore 
President. 
PHILANDER SHAW. 


eortory. Sec'y and eaesiy and Manger Brvokiyn Meg eat. 


A NEW FUEL! 
CANNEL COAL SUPERSEDED. 


THE VIRGINIA CARBONITE 


IS UNQUESTIONABLY 


THE BEST FUEL FOR GRATES 


EVER DISCOVERED. 

It burns freely, like Cannel Coal, 
Affording a pure and brilliant flame, 
Without smoke, sulphur, or bituminous 

odor. 
Enduring longer than Anthracite. 
No annoyance from dust and ashes. 
Ninety-six per cent. combustible. 
Two and one-quarter per cent. ashes. 





For sale at $10 per ton at the Yard. 


JAMES RIVER GOAL CO, 


NO. 111 BROADWAY, Room E. 
SESE Aeus and 4 BEPPING Pi PLANTS.— 


any anne Fusranteed., ‘Gofenata ar | £2 


lustrated Catal 
dress H. G. HANFORD, Columbus, Ohio. 


— Beat of all early Peaches. Ripe 
‘Tibro weeks before any other. Stonarcn Btrawber 


















ine Ra and Rh om 
elon Here Catalogues Was ee tienemtoee J. 
-INFALLIBLE. 
. Sure and Harm- 6 
less, 
FOR SALE BY 
All Druggists, 
Send 
for Testimonials to 
M. W. BRIG- 
HAM & CO., 
56 Py reo 
9 
-DR. W M - HALL’S 
BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN CONSUMPTIVE 
REMEDY, 

Consumption is NOT an incurable disease. Physi- 
cians assure us of this fact. It is only necessary to have 
the RIGHT REMEDY, and the terrible malady can be 
conquered, 

HALL’S BALSAM IS THIS REMEDY. 

It breaks up the NIGHT SWEATS, relieves the op- 
PRESSIVE TIGHTNESS ACROSS THE LUNGS, and heals 
the lacerated and excoriated surfaces which the 
yenom of the disease produces. 

WHILE LIFE LASTS THERE IS HOPE. 

It may not be too late to effect a cure even after the 
doctors have given-you up, 

HALL’S BALSAM is sold everywhere, and may be 
had at wholesale of the PRoprizTors, JOHN F. 
HENRY, CURRAN & CO., at their Great Medicine 
Warehouse, 8 and 9 College Place, New York. Prige 
$1 per bottle. 

HALL’S BALSAM is also a sure remedy for 
couG : 


0) 
BRON 
SPITTING OF BLOOD, 
CROUP, 
WHOOPING COUGH, 


and all other diseases of the respiratory organs. 


Also Proprietors of Seovill’s Blood and Liver 
eS Se 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & Co., 
_ Sand 9 College Piace, New York, 








on Co! . 
Net miums on policies not reported..... 46,107 
Deferred Paymenton POMMCIOS. . ...0.200000.0000 21,216 


vidends purchased by the Compay 
ash on hand and in Bank and Trust Cea 
ies : 





Bstate, Company’s Buildings 
Interest due and accrued on Loans 








a Esk 


PPrerrrrrrere ret t i eer 


Assets at Market Value.........-.-e000++ 
LIABILITIES, 
« $1204; 
LYa 8 


Losses not yet due... 
ee pale y agents and 
r cent. interest 4,970,400 

sorip Divider 
pany outstanding... 


NJevedvecsesvaddstecdvecgscgdboslece $364,799 49 
Number of Policies in foree.........++ 7,673 
Amount at Fisk... sscameccseee $24,335,61033 

*Secured by pro’ valued at $4,199,20. +. — 
+Secured by of co! le 

SAM HUEY, President. 

SAMUEL E. STO Vice-! 

reap ie 8, Second Vice-Pres’t. 





DEVOE’S 
BRILLIANT OIL. 


ror. Inodorous, and the best 
the worl ees may be Patent Faucet. Noszle Gane, 
and‘ BAT lifting Be the con tee 
THE DEVOE MANUPAOTURING 
ii? Pulton st., New York, 





THE MILD POWER 


CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’S 


HOMCGOPATHIC SPECIFICS 
Hi perience ne FROM THE MOST AMPLZ = 
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MEN and institutions are alike in many 
respects. Hard times and fiery trials often 
do them a great deal more good than barm. 
No man is utterly bankrupt unless he has 
lost bis pluck with his money. If he 
saves the former, he is rich; but if both 
go, he might as well be buried and done 
with it. The immense losses by the 
great fires in Chicago and Boston made 
some of our largest and strongest corpora- 
tions stagger and well nigh go under. Had 
they not been managed by sagacious, plucky 
business men, who never. surrender. ex- 
cept under the overwhelming. pressure 
of necessity, they would nearly all have 
disappeared. The Home Insurance Com- 
pany of New York is one of, the most ener- 
getic, popular, and prosperous institutions in 
the city. It is.officered and managed by 
resolute, clear-headed, liberal-minded busi- 
ness men, who have both the means and 
the disposition to keep their favorite 
corporation always in the front rank, no 
matter what may providentially happen. 
They smile over big. receipts.and fat divi- 
dends, and smile again when big checks are 
called for to pay big losses, . Their broad 
shoulders are ever at the wheel, to keep 
things moving steadily and safely; and, 
what is more than all—for we know the 
men personally—they persist in clinging 
steadfastly to some old-fashioned notions of 
integrity and honorable dealing, which were 
popular, for instance, with our Reyolution- 
ary fathers. From the very beginning 
their principles and policy have had 
this basis; and their policies, there- 
fore, have always been good. They pre- 
sent. the figures of the financial strength 
of this company in our columns, to which 
we invite the special attention of our read- 
ers. The Home Insurance Company now, 
it will be seen. by its annual statement, 
shows.good sound assets. to the amount .of 
neatly Five Millions of Dollars, and it’ be- 
gins the new year with more brilliant pros- 
pects than ever before in any period of its 
history.:~ This: Corporation’ is known in 
nearly every city, town, and village in the 
country, and we say, without suggestion or 
solicitation from any quarter, that. it .is one 
of the best and safest within our knowledge. 


DUTIES ON DAMAGED GOODS. 


By a law of Congress, whose enactment 
dates back to the year 1799, it is provided 
that, “in respect to articles that have been 
damaged during the voyage, whether sub- 
ject to a duty ad valorem or chargeable with 
a specific duty, either by number, weight, or 
measure, the appraisers. shall ascertain and 
certify to what rate of percentage the mer- 
chandiseis: damaged, and the rate of per- 
centage of damage so ascertained and certi_ 
fied: shalk be deducted from ‘the original 
amount, subject to a duty ad valorem or 
from the actual or original number, weight, 
or measure on which specific duties would 
have beén computed.” Proof of such dam- 
age must ‘“be lodged’in the custom-house of 
the port where such. merchandise has been 
landed, within ten days after the landing of 

of buch merchandise.” Th case the damage 
oceurs from the wreck of a ship, the law 
enacted in 1828 requires that the merchan- 
aise should: be’ appraised: before it is ad- 
mitted to entry. 

Secretary Richardson, me his recent re- 
port, recommends that these provisions of 
law for what are known as “‘ damage allow- 
ances” should be repealed, assigning as his 
reasons the want of/\iniforhtity jit [stich 
allowances.at different. ports, the » fieulty 
in estimating the“emount’ of datnage, and 
the liability to fraudulent practices, We see 
no force in these reasons, while we do see 
that the repeal would be a palpable injus- 
tice to importers, It would.impose upon 
them the necessity of paying the same 
amount of duties on damaged and neat 
wortiiless goody that iQ paid 6a unin 
goods of the same kind. The--remedy * 
any irregularities. connected with the serv- 
ice in such cases is hot a repeal of the law, 
but.the.appointment of men who will oa 


fully their, eae This 
A 203 “i the hands, ot the appo res 


seer edeok 3 any set in the law. 
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THE following, said to be the views of 
Mr. A. T. Stewart, the great dry goods mer- 
chant of this city, in regard to receiving 
greenbacks at the Custom-House for dutiés, 
was Corimunicated to Congress in a récent 
speech, in the House of Representatives, by 
Mr. Meliish, from this state. Mr. Stewart 
said to Mr. M.: 


“T urged Mr. Chase in the beginning of 
our war troubles not to have the customs 
collected in a currency different from that 
used in the other transactions of the Govern- 
ment.. I sought..to convince him that it 
would have the effect to depreciate the value 
of the national currency—that is to say, the 
ae of Government credits. Mr. Chase 

: ‘L.agree with you; but how shall I 
eet gold to pay the interest on my bonds?’ 
said: ‘Do.asI do. Go in the market and 
buy it.” The present system compels the 
importing merchant to go to Wall Street to 
buy gold, where heis subject to the disturb- 
ing influence of theegeld- speculators, who 
inJarge measure control that market. On 
this subject of collecting the customs duty 
Tam of opinion that the mistake of collect- 
ingthem exclusively in gold ought to-be 
corrected, and that, payment of a portion 
thereof should be made in currency, increas- 
ing the aipoup apt sys Pepeble from.time. to 
time until-the- b-be payable in cur- 
rency. I.am: cledtly. of opinion that the 
amount of duties received will be sensibly 
increased by’ stich a medsure. And I am 
of opinion that the Street market price of 
gold would be sensibly reduced by the same 
measure, and we should approach nearer to 
par as between greenbacks and gold.” 
cited 


PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


WE present to our readers, in another 
column, the annual statement of this worthy 
corporation, showing continued strength 
and prosperity. Its.total cash. and: other 
available. assets athount to over twomillions 
of .dol This. company. promptly paid 
its a ae ‘the yreat fires « “Chicago and 
Boston, .without, calling on its stockholders 
for a single dollar, and it has also regularly 
paid its semi-annual dividends. The officers 
and managers of the Phenix are good con- 
servative men, who perfectly understand 
their business, and they have earned their 
present high position by hard and faithful 
service. 





DRY GOODS. 


Nochanges of iniportance have taken place 
in domestic cotton goods, nor.in any other 
department of the trade ; but there is a be- 
ginning to the spring purchases, with con- 
siderable transactions in staple cotton goods 
and @ fractional advance in prices on certain 
lines. But there is a sufficient supply in 
first bands and nd @ispésition is shown to 
buy on speculation. © There is ‘consider- 
able activity in canvassing the market, 
and all the indications are favorable to an 
early and large spring trade. But every- 
thing in the immediate future depends upon 
the action of...Congress in relation to 
the currency... Happily “for the whole 
country and. for , all kinds of busi- 
ness operations, the necessities of the 
Treasury Department have compélled the 
Secretary to réissue $27,000,000 of the re- 
tired legal tenders, and, even if uo. more 
should be reissued, that will be sufficient to 
give an easy toheyiarket ; and, now that 
itis outa he UE a to recall it 
lock it up’a; ne 3 are 1fiat. the 
remaining $1 have to be tise 
and then eee will be money enough “in 
circulation for another year, at least If, 
in addition to this*lift to business, Congress 
should, as it is expected to do, repeal the 
law requiring our banks to keep on hand 
25 per cent. in greenbacks of their obli- 
gations, there will be nothing to fear. It is 
really lamentable to know that there are 
among some of our heavy jobbers men who 


are so blind to their own interests and to 
the general Rated Of the com pialirg to 


favor a contraction of the currency, with 
the delusive hope of its léedding to specie 
payments, as though lessening dit gréen- 
backs and crippling comiiheree were going 
to be effective in increasing our stdres’ of 
bullion. The direethyoppostteeffect would 
be the result'of thet measures,’ But there 
is too much “(plain horse. sense”. among 
out congitesinen to adinit “of thelr beling 
misled by the Speciotis arguments'.of the 
bullionisia. It is éasy to understand why @ 
man livitig ona fed ‘and reliable income 










that a ; merdant ‘aa hes his: 








should be desirous of reducing prices; but 
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make should want to diminish busine 
reduée his profits is altogether ineompre- 
hensible, 

‘The demand for unbleached sheetings and 
shirtings is less active than usual at this 
stage of business, in consequence of the very 
heavy purchases’ made last month by the 
leading jobbers, who are still well stocked 
up with staple productions, There is some 
activity in the demand for special grades, 
but the sales are not large. Prices for light 
and heavy fabrics are unchanged. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are sell- 
ing steadily in moderate lots; but the de. 
mand is comparatively imactive, owing to 
causes which we have mentioned above. 
Utica Mills popular fabrics of 8-4, 9-4, and 
10-4 widths have been marked up 2} cents 
a yard. 

Printing cloths are in somewhat less de- 
mand than they have been for the past 
month, with a consequent weakening of 
prices. Sales of 64 square, extra quality, are 
made at six cents. 

Prints are coming into more active de- 
mand for.medium and. light-colored effeets, 
with encouragingly large sales. The differ- 
ent agents dre making a very attractive dis. 
play of spring fancies. 

Ginghams are more inquired for, espe- 
cially for the finer qualities of popular 
makes; and, though the sales are small 
now and active, an early spring demand 
islooked for. 

Printed lawns and percales are now at- 
tracting the attention of buyers, although 
it is rather soon to expect’ large transac- 
tions in these goods. But the agents are 
well supplied with the various popular 
makes and the new styles are very attract- 
ive. Thé Pactiic Mills percales for shirt- 
ing patterns and in solid colors are sold at 
21 cents. 

Cotton duck is in better demand with in- 
creasing sales at the lately revised prices, 

Cotton bags have slightly advanced in 
prices, from one to one anda half cents, 
and the sales have considerably increased. 

Cotton yarns are without essential change, 
but prices are steadily maintained. 

Corset jeans are in steady demand, but 
the sales are on & moderate scale at steady 
prices 

Cambries of the best black and assorted 
colors are selling steadily at the recently ad- 
vanced rates. : 

Rolled jaconets are not quite so actively 
in demand as might have been anticipated, 
and the advanced’ rates are not well sus- 
tained. Most of the leading makes are sold 
at the old prices. 

Silesias are in the usual demand at this 
season and prices are without essential 
change. 

Ticks are in steady demand, but without 
special activity at quotations. 

Denims are maintained at firm prices for 
standard makes, with an increased activity 
in sales 

Cottonades are in steady demand at the 
quotations for small-lots, but there is no 
special movement in any description of 
colored cottons. 

There is no. important Ditties in the mar- 
ket for woolens of any kind; but cloths of 
poptilar makes are in rather better demand, 
with increased sales from first hands at 
quotations. Overcoatings are in very light 
demand, but prices are steady. 

Fancy cassimeres of medium and fine 
grades are in more demand from first hands, 
with increased sales, but prices are un- 
changed. ; 

Flannels are:selling, as usual at this season 
of the year, in single bales at steady prices. 

Foreign dry goods of all descriptions are 
yery dull, as usual at: this season. The im- 
porters are making their arrangements for 
the spring business, which is not expected 
to be large; but the importations have 


been so small that there is no surplus of 
staple goods, although there is no deficiency. 
The-ease in the money market and the sta- 
bility in the price of gold are favorable to 
an early retin ption of business among im- 
porters. 

The following , shawe: the imports of for- 
eign dry goods and general m dise at 
the port of New York for the ¢ ending 
January 17th and since nus 3 Ist : 


ea the week. 
Dy Cooder. S dcetiiames #5 ries 
Total for week...... $6,134,738 -GINj282, 162 gy, 

Previdusly xeported 6240.00 @3daaue” 97,204,101 
Since January Ist... $12,383,989 $16,680,968 $14,966,378 
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NEW ENGLAND SECURITIES. 


WHILE the recent panic has overwhelmed 
many railroads beyond all possibility of re- 
covery, it has served to bring into favorable 
notice many others which have shown their 
intrinsic merit by successfully weathering 
the gale. Bonds of roads which have been 
built a half century in advance of business 
Tequirements are, of course, shelved for the 
present; and nothing but time and a liberal 
amount of it can bring them again to the 
notice of investors. The securities of 
other roads (of New England roads espe- 
cially), where not a default has occurred 
during the late financial disturbance, are 
now all the more in demand since the com- 
petition in Western and Southern bonds, 
which seemed. to pay the investor so much 
better, no longer exists. New England furn- 

-ishes the-nearest ports and the best harbors 
between the great producing West and the 
enormous markets of the Old World, and 
her East and West Trunk Lines can never 
fail to have business sufficient to make their 
securities the most safe and profitable of any 
offered to investors. 

The new Montreal Atlantic line—compris- 
ing the Eastern, of Massachusetts, the Port- 
land:and Ogdensburgh, and the Montreul, 
Sorel, and Chambly Railroads—opens the 
shortest line from the West to the seaboard, 
and we predict for it more business and larger 
profits than its most sanguine friends have an- 
ticipated. The Vermont Division of the 
Portland and Ogdensburgh Railroad—the 
central link in this new consolidated line—is 
in successful operation more than half its 
entire length and the balance is nearly 
completed. Its local traffic will of itself 
insure the success of the enterprise. 

Situated midway between Ogdensburgh 
and Montreal and Portland and Boston, it is 
sure of the additional income arising from 
the through business, while no- road inthe 
Eastern States can, from its geographical 
position, pledge in advance with such assur- 
ance so large an income from the pleasure 
travel which must crowd a line which brings 
into alliance the attractions of the St. Law- 
rence, the Green Mountains of Vermont, the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire, and 
the most prominent seaside resorts in New 


England. 


rr —— 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COM- 
PANY. 


Ts important corporation seems to be, 
under its present able management, on the 
right track to increased popularity and 
prosperity. It has new and elegant iron 
steamships, of American build, which equal 
if they do not surpass any others afloat. 
Their charges are reasonable and their ac- 
commodations excellent. Those who desire 
a pleasant and healthy winter trip need not 
hesitate to take avoyage by this route to 
San Francisco. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Tue whole financial situation steadily 
improves, but until Congress shall deter- 
mine upon some policy in relation to the 
currency the movement for specie redemp- 
tion and the so-called retired legal-tenders 
there will be an uneasy feeling in the busi- 
aess community, and no one will yenture to 

e fwany commercial or be ed 


tod to be Rvorabie to cine bullion- 
Yate call inflation, 

It was on the motion of Mr. Kelley, of 
Pennsylvania, to suspend the roles to enable 
him to offér a resolution in favor of reliev- 
ing the Treasury Department by the issue 
of new convertible bonds at alow rate of 
currency interest. The motion requiring a 
two-third vote was lost; but there waea large 
majority in its favor, which was an indica- 
tig thet there was a majority in fayor of 
whismedsure, as there dombtless is in the 
Howsé; though it is doubtful if the Senate 
Wil give it a vote. As this subject is now 
actively-discussed in Congress,'it isof the 
greatest importance to the business interests 
of the country that some posi 
SAG Dead a Satsan 10 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Department has 
pelled to pat Bis the cattandng a 
tenders to the extent of $27,000 eavin 

of the retired reserve but $17,000,000; ap 

this small remainder will, it is said, be all 
out before April. When it gets out "it will 
stay out, and it will be better for Congress 
to make it a permanent addition to the cur- 
rency, putting the greenbacks up to $400,- 
000,000, where they stood at theclose of the 
war. With this addition the country would 
have money enough for another year at least. 

The Associated Banks are now very strong, 
much stronger than they have been in three 
years. They gained over $3,000,000 in the 
reserve, by the statement last week, and the 
gain in deposits was over $11,000, 000. 

Money has been very easy all the week, 
and at the close the rates on call loans 
were 4to 5 per cent. Gold has been kept 
very steady at 111} to 111§, leaving off at 
the close at 1118. 

The stock market was very strong and 
active through the whole week up to Satur- 
day morning, when it was found that the 
directors of Lake Shore Railroad had de- 
termined to pass the usual semi-annual 4 per 
cent. dividend. The stock had sold up to 
84§; but as soon it was known that no divi- 
dend would be declared the price dropped off 
to 802, and all the other stocks dropped 
1 to 2 per cent. in sympath A bor it. 
Another cause for the and 
the weak feeling on the aausiilive 
list was the suspicion, doubtless well 
founded, that Commodore Vanderbilt 
had been selling his Western Union stock 
and investing the proceeds in Lake Shore 
and in New York Central bonds. These 
facts were not of a character to affect the 
market injuriously ; but there are so many 
operators who try to follow the Com- 
modore’s lead that, when they discovered 
what he had been doing, they hurried to 
follow his example. It is a very unsafe 
thing to do; for they can never know what 
his motives are, and when they discover 
that he has sold two or three thousand 
shares of stock it is oftenthe case that he 
has bought more than double what he sold. 

The business of all the roads for the past 
year has been very good, and the earnings 
of New York Central and of Lake Shore 
have been enormously large. Central ad- 
vanced to 104$, but declined to 102g; Union 
Pacific, Toledo and Wabash, and C. C. and 
I. O. have been very actively dealt ‘in; but 
Union Pacific is said to be the subject ‘of a 
struggle for the directorship, which may 
lead to very high prices hereafter. 1t is said 
that the present Boston party are desirous of 
retaining possession of theroad, and that the 
directors of Central Pacific are their con- 
testants. The election takes place in March 
next, and before that time there is likely to 
be a lively time in it. 

Investment stocks continue firm, with a 
pretty steady advance; and there are large 
amounts of the January dividends—which 
proved much larger than they were eati- 
mated—still waiting for investment. 

Business has generally been good for the 
season, with prospects of great activity 
next month, when there will be an early 
opening in the dry goods trade. But a 
good deal depends upon the action of Con- 
gress within the next fortnight. At present 
the prospects are in all respects flattering. 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY — oe FOR 
SATURDAY, JAN. 177H, 

mae 
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Asked. 


Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 
Mechanics’ and Traders’. . 


| $3) e811 
| 81 88 


S| 


Shoe and Leather... Tepe: ? seal °140 
Corn Exchange 
Continental......,......+ eo 
Marine.. se0ee — 
New York County... Laeowey ee 150 
iomoctans’ and Traders’. ...190 
ar! 
anuf’s; and Merchts’.. 
N.Y: National Exchange. . 
Central National 
First National . 70 
Fourth National...,...... 106 
Ninth National.. iad 
Gold Exchange. sv». 
Bank. and Brok. Ass’n 
German American..,...... , 9836 
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WE buy and sell Government Bonps, 
Gop, and Gotp Coupons at current mar- 
ket rates. 

We buy and sell Investment Srocks 
and Bonps.at the Stock Exchange on Com- 
mission for Cash. ; 

We make Cotigcrions for merchants 
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and others at allt 1 points | in the United States: 
and Canada. 

We receive Dposrrs subject to draft at 
sight, and allow interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent, per annum. 

We issue CrRTIFICATES OF DeEPosiT 
available in all parts of the country, and in 
case of Special Deposits allow interest at 
rates to be agreed upon. 

We Coxzect DrvipEenps, Coupons, In 
TEREST ON UniTep SratTes REGISTERED 
Bonps, and attend to Banking business gen- 
erally for out-of-town Banks, Bankers, and 
Correspondents, on reasonable terms. 

We call attention to the present favora 
ble opportunity for investment in CENTRAL 
Pactric and WEsTERN Paciric GOLD Bonps, 
which are actively dealt in, both in this 
country and in Europe, and which at cur- 
rent prices are everyway desirable. 

Fisk & Haron, 
Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 
No. 5 Nassau Street. 





Hatcn & Foors, Bankers, 12 Watt 8r., 
make dealings in Government Securities and 
Gold aspecialty. Interest allowed on depos- 
its. Stocks bought on commission for cash. 


10 TO 12 PER CENT. LOANS 
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SAFELY LOAN MONE 
met MS tt farms in Emo; 
from one to five years’ time; 
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cular and references. J. K. GOODIN & 
Kansas. 
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MONEY FOR INVESTMENT.—The subscriber 
has. unusual beg y EL for 2y or smal) 
sums upon | ved farms —_— New York, se- 


red by bo: dm 
RAs Gg pr 
Palmyra, N. 


‘HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 120 Broadway, 
Corner Cedar st., NEW YORK. 





ASSETS, Jan. jst, 1874 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Cash in Bank and Office. 


State, City, and County Bonds 
Loans on Call 


$1,074,376 69 
Outstanding Losses 72,040 47 
B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
HENRY KIP, Assistant Secretary, 
Tai hen caen xe BY_TH 


ONIEED STATES. 
THE FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY 
A NATIONAL AL SAVINGS BANK. 


No Aa BLEECKER EW YORK. 

- ie Seta commences first of each month or at 

ate Oo: i daponis pane. 
: CuNT. mpound Interest Certificates 
alias 

‘Interest paid by. chpats, if desired, to depositors re- 
siding « ont of the 

hey advantages affo avied to Mrecutors, Guard: 
ians, others having in charge 
Funds. The the following pete persons are tae am e 


Hon. FRED Deuensss, 
R. ss’t Ly ges of the United States. 





ZALMON RICHARDS.....A 


Ex . 0. setts. 
BA NK HOURS.— Daily trom 9 A. M, to 4 P. M. M., and on 
Mondny and Saturday nights fro’ 
. ALVO et: 
a4 STI 
L. HARRIS. 


OHN J. QUILL Castier. * 


2 Send for Circular. 





to $10 invested, 1 in Wall 
Street o: leads to a For- 
tune. No Risk. wit e 


DGE » Bankers 
and Brokers, 139 Wall ie NY. 


Banking House of Henry Crews & Co., rt 
32 Wall Street, New York. 


Deposit accounts of Mercantile Firms and In- 
dividuals received ; all facilities and accommo- 
dations granted usual with City Banks; in addi- 
tion thereto interest allowed on all daily balances. 

Bills of Exchange drawn on England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and the Continent, ravelers’ and 
Mercantile Credits issued, available throughout 
the world. 
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Loan Agency, Jacksonville, Il. Ail BO -O box 657. 
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TELINonm 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK. 


CASH CAPITAL, $500,000, 


COARFERY, 
NO. DEKOVEN 


“OF tIG a aa V. ms 
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first-class real estate & specialty, 7 

vestments for individuals, estates, corporations, ‘and 
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eins successful experience of its officers in this busi- 
ite ta eos cpring the past twelve years is the promise of 


The inteinsic value of Illinois real estate and the 
ore and efficient state laws for collecting 


secured Lp pa dm yment of interest 
fo a and renders su vestments reliable 
bank is loans contiunaliy from its own 
funds, and, when d , Can, as furnish invest- 
ments in ‘moderate amounts wishow awaiting ee 
— ry time necessary to complete a rea! esta 
— notes are made with interest cou ‘a 
January and July and are secured by deed of it on 


culars and forms of papers will be fur- 
plication. Refer «7 Bank of New 
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New York; 
in Chicago. 





INVEST YOUR MONEY 


SAFELY, 


And at a Fair Rate of Interest. 


—_—— 


We have every facility for the placing of funds in 
INDIANAPOLIS and vicinity, so as to yield from 8 to 
10 per cent. interest per annum, secured by First Mort- 
gage on Real Estate, worth in all cases, at a cash 
a. at 5 ome twice the amount of the loan. The 

yable at such places as the lender 
may , = y mak § payable semi-annually. 

By permission we refer to 
THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INS. CQ., 


Hartford 
TRUSTEES SOF TRINITY COLE EOR, Hosts ord. 
THE REV. oe 8. MALLOR Trinity Col. 


lege, Hartf 
pines. x. MALLORY & CO., Hartford. 
NSLOW, LANIER &'CO., Bankers, New 


7 
Musons, YLWTCHER & SHARPS, Bankers, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


JOS. A. MOORE & BRO., 
BROKERS, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 





Geld and Currency received on deposit, subject te 
checkas sight. 


Interest allowed on Currency Accounts a the rate of 
Pour per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of each 
month. 


ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. : 


Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent, interest. 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
o> Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis. 

ion, 


Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 
644 and 646 Broadway, Cor. Bleecker St. 

NEw YORE, Dec. 224, 1873. 

46TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
46th Semi-annual Dividend at the rate of Six per Cent. 
r Annum on all a ending Jan. on a deposit during 
the third Monday of the ie ee thetic 
dividends not withdrawn will receive intereat 


the same as a deposit. 
ER. J. BROWN, President. 
C. F, ALVORD, Sec. EDWARD SCHELL, Treas. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos, 39 and 398 CANAL STREET, corner Laight, 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to 7, 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars, 


Surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollers. 
SIX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
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 Sivancial,.. 


GOVERNOR DIX ON TaR OUR. 
RENCY. 


Governor Drx, in his recent message to’ 


the legislature of this state, gives his views 
on the currency question. His opinion is 
that the true policy to be pursued is to pro- 
vide for the payment and withdrawal of 
the legal-tender notes of the United States 
at ‘‘the earliest practicable period.” He 
says: ‘“‘The steps to be taken are, first, 
to regain the precious metals of which we 
have improvidently stripped ourselves, and 
then to withdraw the paper by which they 
have been driven into other channels,” As 
to the question how we are to regain these 
metals in sufficient quantity to commence 
and maintain specie payment, the Governor 
“adds: “If our import duties do not 
yield a surplus for accumulation after. pay- 
ing the interest on the public debt, it would 
‘be far better to repurchase (as we can ata 
less price than we sold) a portion of the 
coin we have parted with than to prolong a 
state of things which is equally injurious to 
our industry and discreditable to our char- 
acter asa commercial people.” 
While the products of our’ mines during 


the last nine years have amounted to $639,- | 


500,000, the Governor states*that we have 
coined it the same period $244,351,394.89 
in gold and $25,787,331.76 in silver—making 
an, aggregate of.$270,188,;726.65, or but little 
-more than forty-two percént. of the products 
of our gold and silver mines. This shows 
that the greater part of the precious metals 
‘produced has not reached our mints at all, 
but has either gone abroad.or been..used in 
the manufacture of articles of luxury. The 
Treasury has kept itself poor, so far as specie 
payment is concerned, by selling its surplus 
gold’ and purchasing a portion of the 
bonded debt of the Government. The 
amount thus sold ‘witbin .the last five years 
the Governor states to be $824,108,539- 
He says that, “if half this amount had 
been kept in the public vaults, we might at 
this very hour have safely declared the 
circulating notes issued by the Government 
“to be redeemable in.coin, while the gradual 
» accumulation of such.a supply of the pre- 
cious metals would,have been accompanied 
bya cofresponding restraint on over-trading 
and speculation, and rendered the transition 
to our present state’of restriction compara- 
tively easy and harmless.” 

No one can mistake the policy which 
Governor Dix favors. He believes, in the 
first place, in paying the greenback.debt, 
and not postponing the work to the indefi- 
nite future; and, in the next place, he be- 

»Heves in making provision for this payment 
by purchasing, if necessary, ‘‘a sufficient 
amount of specie. to enable us to declare 
our circulating paper redeemable in coin.” 
The difficulty hitherto has been that, while 
the Government has solemnly pledged itself 
to redeem its notes in coin or ifs equiva - 
lent ‘at the earliest practicable _pe- 
riod,” it.bas adopted no. practical meas- 
“ure looking to the ultimate fulfillment 
of this pledge. It has ‘withdrawn 
from these notes the property of convert- 
ibility into interest-bearing bonds, and then 
left them to float in the market, with no 
standard to determine their commercial 
value except that furnished by the specula- 
. tion of the gold gamblers. Nothing can be 
plainer than that the continuance of this 
policy, especially if accompanied with the 
issue of more greenbacks, will never bring 
thecountrytospecie payment. We do not 
advocate any tsh or perp measure, ' 
tWat by its ‘mere haste would Carry along 
with it unnecessary evils; but we do insist 
that Congress shall, witbontt ' 
address its wisdom to the work of devising 
some, measure whose specific and definite 
end i is specie payment. And, so far as we 
have yet seen, the plan of Senator Sherman 
is the safest aad the best that hasbeen pro- 
posed for this purpose. Without commit- 
ee fo all the views of Governor 


ad peivttly sympathize with thelr gen- 


Oc 0% Gast YEAR. 


Dr. Youne, chief of th the Bureau of Statis. 
dics, in hig apnual report states that the 
“to of ho“im the year 
ended June 30th, 1878, decided to make,the 
Dated States their future home ig 459,803, 


delay, | 


‘females. ‘This is an increase of 54,997, or 
18} per cent. over the immigration of the 
previous fiscal year. The largest increase 
from any single country came from Ger- 
many, being 25,734, or 18 1-5 per cent, 
The increase’ from England was 5,087, or 
7% per cent.; while that from Ireland was 
8,612, or 124 per cent. ‘The increase from 
France was nearly 59 per cent., being 9,817 
in 1872 and 14,798 in 1878. 

If we estimate the average value of an 
immigrant to the country at $800—which 
is the value fixed by Dr. Young, in bis 
** Special Report‘on Immigration”"—then the 
economical contribution of the last’ year’s 
immigration amounts to $367,842,400. This 
isa very rapid way of increasing national 
wealth. It supplies wealth in the element 
of population, one-half of which, at least, 
has reached’ the productive age when it 
comes here, and, hence, imposes no tax for 
its support up to this age. The cost of 
feeding, clothing, and taking care of a human 
being till he becomes’ productive is, for an 
average, estimated at about a thousand, 
dollars, which is so much saved in the case 
of each immigrant coming here at this age. 
He is productive from the very start, with- 
out any previous expense in this country. 

It is an aphorism in political economy that 
labor applied to the resources supplied by 
Nature is the creatorof-wealth. Hence, the 
more hands. there are to labor the more rap- 
idly will national wealth be increased. The 
richest mine in any country is that of labor. 
Whether we receive labor in the person of 
the laborer or the products of labor from 
foreign countries makes a very wide differ- 
‘ence in its effect upon national wealth. The 
products of labor enrich the country where 
the labor is expended ; but do ‘not neces- 
sarily enrich the country in which they are 
consumed. If transferred from one coun- 
try to another, they must be paid for by 
other products, Labor, however, when im- 
ported, demands no corresponding exporta- 
tion in order to settle the-account. By all 
its power of production beyond its own con- 
sumption it is an element of wealth. There 
need be no tariff duties levied upon the in- 
troduction of foreign labor, since this. is 
! precisely the article of which: this country 
has never yet had enough and will not 
shave for long years to come. 

nr 
PETER COOPER'S LETTER. 


Mr. Peter Cooper, of this city, has pub- 
lished aletter on the subject of finance, ad- 
dressed.to the President, the gist of which 
we have in the following sentence: 

‘*T propose that all duties due to the Gov- 

ent ‘and all debts due from individuals 
shall be legally Deid, by simply adding to the 
amount n to the payment of the 
duty or debt an amount, in currency also, 
equal to the premium that gold has borne 
in the average.during the month preceding 
the maturity of such debts, the premium to 
be declared by the Government on the first 
Monday of every month. 

If this plan were adopted, then customs 
duties would be paid in currency, with the 
addition of a percentage equal to the aver- 
age gold premium during the previous 
month. Where, then, would the Govern- 
ment get the gold with which to pay the 
interest on the public debt and supply the 
amount due to the sinking fund, as provided 
by law? It would have to go into the mar- 
ket as the purchaser of gold, and would, by 
consequence, be subject to the manipula- 
tions of the gold gamblers. Instead of im- 
porters buying gold with which to pay their 
| duties, the Government would have to be a 
buyer and pay the market price of gold. 
“The Govergment would have no gold with 
. which, to..meet its interest liabilities and 

Gas the basis of specie resumption, ex- 
cept as it bougbtit. We see nothing to be 
gainedby!such a plan, while.we.do.see that 
it would violate the pledge made in the 
jLegal-Tender Act of 1862, that customs 
“duties should be paid in gold and sacredly 
devoted to the payment of the interest on 
asbike t and the creation of @ sink- 

pfaads Ie would ¢ ass the Govern- 
ment, by making it dependent on the gold 
and sdjadta aie peyipent 10 
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of whom 275,792 were males and ‘Yeaoi1 | 


PENDENT. 


per cent., themthe plan would add ten per 
cent. to these debts; and thus all private 
obligations would be greater or legs according 
to the speculations of the Gold Room. The 
amount to be paid would not be determined 
by the stipulations of a contract, but by the 
ups and downsof the gold premium: And, 
if this rule be adopted in respect to the 
payment of individual debts, then why not 
equally so in respect to all the daily trans- 
actions of business ? Why not apply it to 
prices, as well as debts, adding to the cur- 
rency price a per centage which represents 
the difference between currency and gold? 
It is enough to state Mr. Cooper’s prop- 
Osition ‘to show its weakness. He is quite 
right’ in the conclusion that, if it were 
adopted, ‘‘ the principal value "of gold and 
silyer will be to make purchases and settle 
balances with foreign countries.” In re- 
spect to exchanges in our own country, the 
precious metals would be effectually de- 
monetized, and that, too, permanently. . His 
plan is one to perpetuate the gold specula- 
tion and never return to the specie basis. 





DISTRIBUTION OF BANK-NOTES. 


THe apportionment of bank-notes among 
the several states and territories, theoret- 
ically based on population and wealth, as 
given in the census returns of 1870, would 
assign to the five New England States 
$39,799,920 of these notes out of the $354,- 
000,000 authorized by law. The outstand- 
ing and authorized circulation of these 
states, however, amounts to $110,489,966, or 
$70,690,046 in excess of their proportion. 
In the five Middle States it would give 
$115,191,636, whereas the amount is $124,- 
608,139,. or $9,416,508 in excess. Inthe 
. fourteen Southern and Southwestern States 


the amount, including the District. of Co- 


lumbia, would be $89,249,211, while the 
actual amount is but $38,160,308, or a de- 
ficiency of $51,271,034, after allowing for a 
slight excess in the District of Columbia. 
In the nine Western States the amount 
would be $100,208,959, while the actual 
amount is only $78,785,148, showing a de- 
ficiency of $21,423,811. In the. twelve 
Pacific States and Territories the amount 
would: be $9,550,274, while the actual 
amount is but $1,924,688, showing a de- 
ficiency of $7,926,648, after allowing fora 
slight excess in Colorado.and Montana. 

The result is that the New England and 
Middle States, chiefly the former, have 
$80,589,742 of bank-note circulation in ex- 
cess of their proportion as assigned on the 
basis of population and wealth, while there 
is a corresponding deficiency in the South- 
ern and Southwestern, the Western and 
Pacific States and Territories. In 1870 Con- 
gress authorized the issue of $54,000,000 of 
bank-notes in addition to the $300,000,000 
previously authorized, directing the issue to 
be distributed among banking associations 
organized or to be organized in states and 
territories having less than their proportion 
of these notes. Of this amount the whole 
sum, with the exception of $5,649,051, had 
been issued up to the 1st of November, 1873. 
When this additional issue is exhausted the 
Comptroller of the Currency is directed to 
withdraw $25,000,000 from banks located in 
states having more than their proportion, 
and to distribute the same in the states and 
territories having less than their proportion 
of bank circulation. The Comptroller, in 
his recent report, recommends Congress to 
repeal so much of the act of 1870 as provides 
for this withdrawal, and authorize an abso- 
lute issue of $25,000,000 more, to be distrib- 
uted among states and territories whose 
proportion is deficient. This, for reasons 
assigned, he thinks would be much. better 
than any attempt at the redistribution of the 
circulation already issued. 

We entirely agree with the Comptroller 
in this recommendation, so faras it goes, 
adding that it would have been much bet- 
ter if he had proposed to Congress an en. 
tire repeal of all limitation upon the amount 
of bank-notes that may be issued, thus leay- 
ing the people free to organize as many 
banks as they‘choose, and the banks free to is- 
sue as much cifculation as rae choose, sub- 
ject to the eae condition of furnishing 9 
suitable § guaranty oe One deposit of Uuiited 
et ania ern Havin 
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and gold. If gold sold for a premium 2f ten | THE LAWIN REGARD TO BROKERS 


Tae Court, of Appeals of this state, in 
the case.of Baker vs. Drake, has rendered a 
very important decision in relation to brok- 
ers. The suit was brought in the.court be- 
low to recover damages which Baker claimed 
to have suffered from the unauthorized sale 
of stocks that Drake, his broker, was carry- 
ing for him ona margin. The amount of 
the damages claimed was the difference be- 
tween the market value of the stocks at the 
time of the sale and their highest price sub- 
sequently up to the time of the trial. The 
court below charged the jury that this was 
a good claim in law, and the jury found a 
verdict accordingly. 


The case being carried to the Court of 
Appeals, this charge of the judge was 
overruled, Judge Rappalo delivering the 
opinion of the Court, on the ground that 
“the rule adopted by the Court below 
affords the plaintiff more than a just indem- 
nity for the loss he sustained by the sale of 
his stock.” The rule laid down by the 
Court of Appeals is that the plaintff, hav- 
ing theright to disffiarm the sale made witb- 
out his authority, and to demand that the 
stock should be replaced, and, in the event 
of a refusal on the ‘part of the defendant to 
replace the stock, the right to do it himself 
and charge the defendant with the loss rea- 
sonably sustained in doing s0, is entitled to 
damages only up tv the amount of this loss. 
Judge Rappalo, who argues this point with 
great clearness and force, says: “Ifthe 
broker has violated his contract or disposed 
of the stock without authority, the customer 
is entitled to recover such damages as would 
naturally be sustained in restoring himself 
to the position of which he had been de- 
prived. He certainly has no right to be 
placed in a better position than he would be 
in if the wrong had not been done.” 

This upon its face is a sensible and equi- 
table view of the question. Ali that a cus- 
tomer can justly claim of his broker, in way 
of damages for selling out his stock without 
his authority, is the difference between the 
price of the stock at the time of the sale 
and its price at a reasonable time thereafter 
for replacing the stock. It would be mani- 
festly unjust, in view of the fluctuations of 
the stock market, to permit’ the customer to 
wait for months and then commence » suit 
with the claim that the highest. price of the 
stock during all this time should be assumed 
as one of the points from which to estimate 
his damages by an ‘unauthorized sale. There 
is no. certainty and bardly a probability 
that, if not sold out by his broker, he would 
have kept the stock and sold it at the for- 
tunate moment when»its price was at the 
highest «mark. The stock is bought with 
the capital of the broker, and all that the 


customer supplies at any time is simply the 
margin as a guaranty to the broker. 





FREE BANKING DEFINED. 


Mr. Duncan, of this city, when he was, 
last winter, before the’ House Committee of 
Ways and Means, was asked to give his 
idea of free banking. He answered in the 
following terse and practical manner: 

“Free banking, as I understand it, is the 
adoption of the system formerly pursued 
in the State of New York, which allowed 
any bank to obtain circulation to any ex- 
tent for which it chose to deposit accept- 
able security with the’ Government and to 
conduct. the rest of its business at its peril.” 

The National Banking Law was largely 
drawn after the model of the New York 
State Bank Law; and, hence, it contains 
many of its excellences, and applies them 
to a currency system for the whole country. 
By a mistake, which experience increasing- 
ly proves to be REAL, it undertook to do 
too much in the regulation of the banking 
business, and has thereby unwisely inter- 
ferred with the proper freedom of the banks 
and their utility to the people. Its legal- 
tender reserve requirement and its restric- 
tion upon the amount of circulation to be 
issued are examples of this error. 

* Ample provision being made for securing 
the safety of the circulation, as i8 the fact 
under the law, then the question as to how 
wahy banks ‘may be organized and how 
‘much circulation may be issued should be 
feft'to the people, without any cast-iron’ re- 
striction “upon their discretion. It is really 
“a business question, and will ‘take “care of 
RA itself better in the hands of the people than 
pit. can be taken..care of by legislative pre- 
cecription.» “It is one of those questions ‘that 
Haye po need of Yeading-sjrings, Banks or. 




















ganized whenever and wherever the people 
so will, under the instinct of business, and 
having the power to issue as much or as 
little circulation as they please by the de- 
posit of proper security therefor with 
the Government, would be in a condition to 
meet the business wants of the country, as 
they cannot under the system of restriction. 
They would act freely and the people would 
act freely. There would be no more bank- 
notes in circulation than the business neces- 
sities of the people require. A greater 
amount would not be profitable to the banks, 
since there would be no use for it. The 
two things—the circulation issued and the 
demand for it—would move pari passu, and 
thus bank currency would possess the 'im- 
portant quality of elasticity, or the power to 
adapt itself in quantity to the wants of 
business. 

We hope that Congress will at length— 


the sooner the-better—make the discovery 
that the people and the banks, under a sys- 
tem of free banking, would be perfectly 
competent to take care of their own inter- 
ests, Practical men already understand 
this. When will the wise men who go to 
Congress understand it also? 


a 


THE COINAGE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Tue coinage of the United States from the 
commencement of the Government under 
the Federal Constitution up to the year 1847 
was as follows: 


GAG. .coscecceccgeccrvcecepsecsscsocccoces $72,623,929 
BUEVGR. «cc oscccvccsccecccccccceccccescccecs 70,990,401 
COPPOP. sce ccdcccorccccvevccsscocveseceses 1,145,555 

TOR)... ccccccsccvsccccccvecccceces $144,759,885 


From 1848 to 1871, inclusively, the coin- 
age was as follows: 





GONE . cc ncrecvccccccccesecccocccsoscesens $933,246,780 
BIGOT . ode dodsiiccccccvcccesccceecsouved 78,085,652 
COPPER. ...cceccccesecesseoseeeccscceeses 10,157,213 

DORA oninscnecccescnsctbeces cocep od -$1,021,489,645 


The immense increase of gold over silver 
coinage in the latter period is due to the dis- 
covery of the gold mines of California, in 
1848. We have now in this country less 
than $150,000,000 of gold coin. What has 
become of the remainder produced at the 
United States Mint and its branches since 
1848? It has entered into the general stock 
of gold held by commercial nations, illus- 
trating the law that what the world recog- 
nizes a8 money is cosmopolitan in its move- 


ment, going anywhere and everywhere, 
under the laws of trade, and locating itself 
in those countries where there is the greatest 
demand for it. The country that: produces 
it bas no power to keep it beyond that 
which is supplied by the laws of trade. 


FISCAL DEFICIENCIES. 


Tue legislature of this state has for sév- 
eral years been gradually running the state 
into debt by making larger appropriations 
than it provided the means of paying. In 
1868 there was asurplus in the revenue of 
the general fund, amounting-to about $1,- 
850,000; but eyery year since then there has 
been a deficiency, as the consequence of 
improvident appropriations, The following 
exhibit shows the amount of this deficiency 





each year: 
Years. 
TRAD, ..ccocccqectccccccecepcovsesceces $1,493,181 28 
Dick essnlascoee sencerba> doo sina 2,355,927 40 
POT) .osonnepcosesaneqembecenncenooass 2,748,596 56 
MEET. .ceencnpeoneesondecnnsnpesagnesnds 1,785,762 97 
BVO. co coccacrcvsscsocsnscncsesccpenee 254,253 53 
Brotal...cccccccccccccccesceccoes $8,637,720 74 


These figures prove the blundering, care- 
less, and extravagant manner in which the 
legislature has proceeded in passing appro- 
priation bills, thereby creating an excess of 
expenditures over revenue to the amount of 
nearly nine millions of dollars in the above, 
mentioned years. There is no uncertainty 
in the amount of revenue to be anwually 
realized to justify or apologize for such a 
mistake. .The sources of this revenue are 
fixed, and what they will yield is or ought 
to be well known. The legislature has no 
right thus to run the state in debt. Its 
power of taxation is unlimited, and its con- 
trol over the public funds, within the limits 
of the constitution, equally so. If it AP 
propriates money, it is bound at the same 
time to see.to it that the taxes levied, are 
sufficient to pay the pings on, . ‘This. i¢ 
the proper re ¢ doing 


State, he PO9 poy 
wil, he bold t 2 th el opeeen 

8 Sesaadie 

which they come the 

the public..money 

oy is a good preventive Dh ci tes royae | 
and careless prodigality. 
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A STRANGE SUIT. 


Tue life insurance business is 80 closely 
allied to the best interests of society that 
every attempt to plunder it by legislative 
authority deserves severe condemnation. 
In Kentucky the insurance commissioner 
assesses the insurance companies of New 
York and other states doing business with- 
in his dominions for money to "pay for his 
new furniture, carpets, safes, and fireproof 
Offices! This in itself may bea small mat- 
ter. But the authority which sanctions 
such a principle of texation can be as ‘il- 
limitable as it is unjust; and under its 
operations our insurance companies may be 
taxed to pay for anything from an official’s 
landaulet up to the expenses of a state gov- 
ernment. 

Just now a bold plot is developing itself 
in the State of Iowa against our life insur- 
ance companies, At Dubuque, fifteen com- 
panies, mostly of New York and Connect- 
icut, have been sued in a state court for 
nominal penalties amounting to about two 
hundred and sixteen thousand dollars. The 
complaint in the suit is that these com- 
panies have neglected to file their annual 
reports within the time limited by the law, 
and the actions are brought in the name of 
an informer, to recover a penalty of one 
hundred dollars for each day’s delay. 


The law of Iowa requires all life insur- 
ance companies to file annually with the 
state auditor a true report of their con- 
dition on the first day of January, within 
thirty days of that date. In case the report 
is not filed by February ist, the company 


] may be fined one hundred dollars for each 


day thereafter, until the filing is completed. 
The circumstances of this case, as repre- 
sented, are, that some Iowa lawyers (times 
being hard and business dull), finding that, 
although all the companies had filed their re- 
ports annually, but one or two had complied 
with the letter of this law, counted up all 
the days in the several years from the time 
the law was made, and brought suit for one 
hundred dollars for each day which each 
company had allowed to elapse from Feb- 
ruary first to the time at which it filed its 
annual report. As the informer gets one- 
fourth, it was easy to obtain the use of a name 
for the suit. The three-fourths go to the 
‘school fund,” to educate the rising gener- 
ation of the state. 

The insurance laws of Iotva appear to be 
like the bits of glass in a kaleidoscope— 
“everything by turns and nothing long,” 
Under a certain interpretation of them, the 
auditor of the state was allowed in one 
year to pluck the companies of about fif- 
teen thousand dollars in the shape of fees. 
Under another turn of the kaleidoscope the 
auditor has accepted the filing of the an- 
nual reports as late as March in each year, 
and has given to the companies his certifi- 
cate of authority ‘‘ to transact their appro- 
priate business of insurance” in the state. 
In another turn the authority is found to 
institute these suits against fifteen com- 
panies, as if the certificate under which they 
have been authorized to do business in Iowa 
was valueless. It was only last May that 
the auditor said, in his report to the legisla- 
ture: “The number of life companies of 
other states which have fully complied with 
our law for 1878 and are now permitted to 
transact business in the state is forty-one.” 
We find that every one of the companies 
complained of by the Dubuque suits is in 
this list of forty-one companies which have 
‘fully complied with the law” and have 
received the auditor’s certificate authoriz- 
ing them to transact business in that state. 

There is no occasion for such an. ‘asur- 
ance law in Iowa or in any state, and no 
reason for such a harsh interpretation of it, 
Not. one.of the large life insurance com- 
panies in New York or Connecticut can get 
in all the results, of its December business, 
extending perhaps from Englabd to ‘Cal- 

_ifornia, nt the latter days of January; 
, HOF can any. of, them compile and abridge 
} # correct and truthful.analysis of the byst- 


for the f |. tiews' of the precéding yéar in season to ‘file 
Bid cts 


‘thie first day: of Peb- 
ae a Behe 


business's that we must consider 
this suit tobe dfly an attempt to rob''the 
treasuries of these companies, and its true 











character may be explained boy shat. section 

of the insurance law.of .lowa which.gives 
one-fourth of the penalty. to the, informer,! 
The notices of this.suit were. served on. the 
complaint of .‘‘ James, Mulligan,” a name 
unknown to fame, The companies, .sur- 
_Prised to find themselves indebted .to Mr. 
Mulligan for two hundred and. sixteen 
thousand dollars, .sought,anxiously for him, 
and with some difficulty found; him to be 
the humble proprietor of a corner grocery. 
Mr... Mulligan, it .is.said, was sorely.per-) 
plexed over the mature of his magnificent 
elaim; but remembered that, at the request 
of a friend, he had signed.some legal. papers 
without) reading them, The suit. was ex- 
plained. Impecunious lawyers had .dis- 
covered the weak points of the law, and 
used the worthy name of James, Mulligan 
as a.dummy for this raid upon. the life in- 
surance companies. 

A motion to transfer these suits to the 
United States courts has already been de- 
nied in the.ease of one of the Connecticut 
companies, first. called. If all. the compa- 


P nies should finally be compelled. to pay the 


money claimed, the one recompense. they 
can have for it will be to assess or charge 
the amount upon their policy-holders.in the 
State of Iowa. That would only, be a retri- 
butive justice. 

(on Re ae 


THE WIDOW’S STORY. 
To THe Eprror or THE. INDEPENDENT: 


In my experience as a life imsuratice 
agent I have been surprised by the supersti- 
tious prejudice against life insurance which 
has been expressed to me by ‘some married 
women. 

A few days since, while returning from 
church with my wife, we mets young 
widow, whoisa family friend of long’stand- 
ing, and we naturally conversed with«her'in 
regard to her recent affliction. She said to 
my wife: ‘Oh! Mrs. Clark, when I look 
back and ‘see what afool I was when my 
husband came home one evening and told 
me that he thought of procuring an ‘in- 
surance on his life for five thousand dollars 
for my benefit, that the physician ‘had 
examined him, and that the policy would 
be made in a day or two!’ I ‘was 
inexperienced then, and imagined that he 
was going to die,.andfhat he was aware of 
it, or-he neyer would .i 
anxiety and nervous excitement increased to 
such an extent that’ he’ finally ‘said that, 
since it worried me so much, he would not 
be insured. “Not long after this, on one of 
his businéss trips to the West, lie ‘todk a 
severe cold, which developed into: the dis- 
ease of which he died. He had ¢aréfully 
saved one thousand dollars, to be invested 
in a little homestead; but it was, nearly all 
spent during his sickness, leaving barely 
enough for the funeral expenses. And hére 
I am now, thrown back on my father’s 
hands with my child, and without.a-dollar 
of my own.. My father has been unfortun. 
ate in business and cannot afford to have 
us here, If I had the amount of that life 
insurance, which I should have if I had not 
been so foolish, land my child would be 
comfortably provided for.” 

This is but one of a thousand similar 
cases which are known to life. insurance 
companies. I have frequently found, in my 
experience as an agent of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, that wives will not per- 
mit,their husbands.to be insured,.even ua 
they have nothing laid up for the future. 


e his Jife! My 





| during the 
last year, in which-gentlemen anid to me 
unt they desired: an nshrali¢ey! Mia ity 
appreciated théyvalae “ind the necessity of 
it; but they were dissuaded from carrying 
out their intentions by the persistent ob- 
r Jections of their wives. With one of. these 
wives I had a frank conversation on the sub- 
ject, and, after answering her objections in 
detail, I was met at last by this declaration : 
me ‘Well, I shall die before my husband; and 
80 what is the use of it!” I knowa young 


“woman, whose husband died suddenly, who 


‘was saved from absolute want by his wise 
forethought in securing an insurance on his 
life for five thousand dollars, With this 
money she went i into the country and estab- 
lished herself comfortably, with her little 
child, and has ever since blessed the day 
when a provision was made by life insurance 
for her relief. Wives should look at this 
subject in a practical, business-like. manner, 
and should encourage their husbands to go 
at once and get their lives insured, 


Ricwarp P. Car. 
No. ‘12°Broadway, New York, Jan. Muth, 1874. 


‘ ENSURANCE. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
NNUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New Yoax, January 2th, 1873. 


The Trustees,.in conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of ite 
afaire on the Bist December, 1872. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, from Ist 














Premiuzis on es not thanked off ist Jan- ond 
pedi 1872, eves 3,070,650 45 
Ro Po Policies thet ve been sted ed upon J ‘Lite fe isk “d 
a. isks, 
Premiums ‘Ist January, 1872, - 
to ist —_ es * vv 5,776,518 70 
ee ee 
Losses paid ‘demneipe same period...., 711+ 82,380,344, 8° 
Returns of Premiums and Ex oso4s $1,056,907 65 


Fa) be Dompany gay has the following oe Amel a: 


nto Bank. do 





Kea ae 
Brey ‘ptt wad Bis 


‘Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid. to the holders thereof, or thelr legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of ‘the issue of 1869 will be 
wedeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or their legal 
‘representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon ‘will 
cease. The certificates tobe produced at. the time of 
payment and caneeled. 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Compaay for the year ending 
81st December, 1872, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the First of April next, 


By order of the Board, 


; Sait WIR 
aa a ey BLAKE, 
pan, at . ALL. 


JOHN D. sem President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. Hs MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 





J. D, HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 
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SH CAPITAL, -) + 
CesETS, Jan. tat, 1874, - 
ABILITIES, 


mee EY EAGT OB EHR. cs cseay ou ide ney of su 
ASSETS. 


Cash in Bank Leck bbe's docks cebsccabeccbobcblighidgcsber ddddsnde- i © bide oie dated’s 000 swaddame 
Bonds porseeeryieod on Real 2 6 
yoans OD KS ie on = lamers : 1656.50). 
imme ite January, i6té 










je ceenvecen 


we eecseecvececesscerees 


duiragep and Helin RRM TORN wR eae, 





OCH. acco cc pcescgectetice beige Pata eee ence $4,852,697 65 
Claims for a ee ist January, He wal. £0 Tiedeat opt actp: Rey: Asie prtrinshe Met idh. $216,395 34 


Total 
J. H. WAsnRURY Secretary. CHAS. J. ries ident. 
THOS. B. GREE 


NE A. F. ice-President. 
(. K. FRANCIS, } Asst Sec’ss 4: We a 24 Vice resent 


No. 239 Broadway. 


ASSETS for the Securityof Policyholders, over - - «= $8,000,000. 
CHARLES STANTON, President. GEO, F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
E. W. BANCROFT, Vice-Prest. JOHN A, NICAOLS, 2d Vice-Prest. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary, 
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Anp Orzers, 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES pha SPECIALTY, NEW FEATURES. 


ickerbocker Life Insurance bay 1 
party himself mbes when a reaches Liege eee never to hevge to exceed 7 pail © his Fhe a El OE Rtsee 
pm 0 Stipulation tdtable asa de di te aurrender value, which be with. 
st poly, 28 atthe end of any policy year; or it wep Foralid with fee company, dravieg aii hap. IT futerest of 
never less than 4 per cent. and as much: 5 per cent, for 1 = grasa ope pettus 
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LIFE ann RA creas ANY 


OF NEW YORK ew 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 
HENRY STOKES, ES, President. 
Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, aonetannes 


=] CONTINENTAL 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CoO., 


INSURANCE c0., 100:and 102 Brondway, N. Y. 


Capital - - - $1 .000,00000 





OF NEW YORK, Surplus = = = © 1,284,251 97 
Assets, Jan. (st, '73, $2,284,251 97 
4 4 Branch Offices: 
1 & 146 BROADWAY, 201 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
NEW YORK 106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D, 
: pants 


DIRECTORS: 
F. S. WINSTON, President, | CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. ie ue, 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDPY, 
Vice-President, 


J. M. Sruanr, Secretary. 
W. H..0, Bamatert, Actuary. 
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Twenty-vighth Annual. Report 


NEW YORK 
LIFE. INSURANCE COMPANY. 


o> OFFICE: 
Nos. 846 and $48 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY ist, 1873. 








Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1873. > ° 


INCOME. 


Premiums and annuities ° ° 8 e p 
Interest received and accrued = + edi” e wet 


$18,689,747 36 





7,515,407 03 
$26,205,154 41 


DISBURSEMENTS. 





Losses by Death . * $1,408,519 87 
Dividends and Return Premiums on Canceled ‘Policies . 2,263 892 07 
— Matured, = ts, _ Reinsurance. - 50,606 56 - 
omulissions, Brokerages, Agency Xpenses - 540,975 95 
Advertising and Physicians’ 111,631.71 
Taxes, Office and Law peti, Salaries, Printing, Revenue, 
Btampsyete, ©» 255,185 49 
———-—— 4,630,311 65 
ASSETS, $21,574,842 76 - 
Cash in Trust Compan Saag © ioe 242,746 64 
Invested:in United States, Ne New York Btate, and other antiee 
(market value 897. 88 + 4,140,518 95 
Invested in New York Gity' "Bank Stocks (auarket ‘value 
827 50), cost - | 41,549 00 
Bonds nt Mortgages: (eccured by real estate valued at $26,000,- biewhte * 
an es ued a 
000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,000,000 00, and 
the policies amigned to the Company ag additional collateral 
security) 11,890,534.28 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve beld by the Company on 
these ies amounts to $4,069,991 51) 986,244 08 
eee ind semi-annual preminms, due subsequent to Jan. 1, wit aan wh 
rman on existing polieies in course of transmission ind col- ’ 
lection (estimated reserve on these Policies $800,000, in- 
cluded in Liabilities)... - Siw Fi . Ss. Rai? 272,484 75 
Amounts due from Agents. - “a jE te ee 29,033 08 
Interest accrued to January 1, ge Fag tall BRR SARI, soy 112,152 83 
21,574,842 76 
ADD : 
Excess of market ’value of securities over-cost - on ae - = 92157 38 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, (873, $21,667,000 14. 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due appar Jan. 1, 1878 - $281,542.00 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting aie etc. -. 192,670 00 
Amount reserved for Reitisurance on existing policies insuring 
‘$117,621, Pha 21 91°000/80. oo a (at zt — Carlisle 
net hon-p cipating at 5 per cent. 
Bet Rae nee net ecsitent - - + 19,418,926 46 
eer of Rotate Precaten of 1872, payable during the year 181,496 76 





$20,024,575. 22 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re- 
bbb arg Dividend, available’on settlement of next annual premium, to participating 
policies, portioned ‘to thiéir Contribution to Surplus. The cash value of such reversion 
may be u 7 settlement of a if the policyholder so elect. 





Dering t the year 8,910 have been issued, insuring $27,096,273 61. 
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A BALLAD OF THE BOSTON TEA 
P e. oy. ry ve 2 
BY OLIVER WenveLto mp. ns *, 


N Biome tie op a draugh - was Fou 
ce Hebe seryed with nec 
The bright Olynipians.and thelt Lord, r 
d protector— ~ rm 
equeezed the grape» — 
And took to such behaving 
As would have shamed our grandsire ape 
met fore the days of ad such ad 
9 ne’ er pinged such a Sag 
Tm palaée, OF af py 
As freemen brewed and tytaiits 
hat night in Boston harbor! 
It kept King George so 
His peer old brain gotad 
It made the nerves of Britain deals, 
With seven score millions saddled ; 
Before that bitter cup was drained, 
Amid the roar of cannon, 
The western wat-cloud’s crimsan stained 
‘Lhe Thames, the Clyde, the Shannon ; 
Full many a six-foot grenadier 
The flattened grass had measured, 
And many & mother many a.year 
Her tearful memories treasured. 
Fast spread the tempest’s darkening pall, 
The mighty reatms were troubled 
The storm broke loose, but first of al 
The Boston tea-pot bubbled ! 


An evening party—only that, 
No formal invitation, 
No gold-laced:eoat, no stiff cravat, 
No feast in expectation, 
No silk-robed dames, no fiddling “band; 
No flowers, no songs, no dancing, 
A tribe of Red Men, ax in hand— 
Behold the guests advancing ! 
How fast the stragglers join the throng, 
From stall and workshop gathered ! 
The lively barber skips along 
And.leavesya chin half lathered ; 
The smith has flang his hammer down, 
The horse-shoe still is glowing ; 
The truant tapster at ‘‘ The Crown” 
Has left a beer-cask flowing ; 
The cooper’s boys have dropped the adze 
And trot belind their master 
Up run the ~re 3 shipyard lads— 
The crowd is hurrying faster; . 
Ont from the Mill Pond’s purlieus gush 
The streams of white-faced millers, 
And down their am wed alleys rush 
The lusty young Fort-Hillers ; 
The ropewalk lends its ’prentice crew— 
The Tories seize the omen : 
“ Aye, boys! you’ll soon have work todo 
For England's rebélfoemen. 
‘King Hancock,’ Adams, and their. gang, 
That fire the; mob, with-treason— 
When these we shoot and those we Hang .. 
The town will come to reason.”* 


“t. 


On—on to where the tea-ships fide ! 
And now their ranks are forming— ~ 
A rush, and up the * Dartmouth’s’’ side 
¢ Mohawk band is-swarming ! 
~ the fierce natives! What a glimpse 

aint and fur and feather, 
As na at’once the full-grown imps 
Light on the deck together ! 


A®scarf th Me. 86 
A Santkot ly ides SE Res 2 s 
And out the nod cargo leaps 

And overboard it pitches! 410 


O woman, at the evening board 
So gracious, sweet, and purring, 
So happy while the tea is poured, 
So blest while spoons are stirring, 
What martyr can compare with thee, 
The mother, wife, or Monger, 
That night, instead of best Bohea, 
Condemned to.milk and water ! 


Ab} little dreams the quiet dame 
Who plies oth a and spindle 
‘patient flax, a flame» 
On little at A kindle! 
The lurid morning shall reveal . 
A fire no king can smother, 
Where British flint and Boston steel 
Have clashed against each other! 
‘Old charters shrivel in its track, 
His Worship’s Bench has crumbled, 
It climbs and clasps tlie Union Jack— 
Its blazoned pomp is humbled, 
The flags go down on land and sea 
Like corn before the reapers : . 
So blazed the fire that brewed the tea 
That Bostan served her keepers ! 


The waves that wrought a contury’s 8 wreck, 
Have rolled o’er Whig and To 
The Mohawks on the “‘ Dartmou 5” deck 
Still live in song and story, 
The waters in the rebel Bay 
Have kept the tea-leaf savor, 
Our old North-Enders in their spray 
Still taste a Hy son flavor ; 
And Freedom’s teacup still o’erflows 
With ever fresh libations, 
To cheat of slumber all her foes 
And cheer the wakening nations ! 
—IJn the Atlantic Monthly for February. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF AGASSIZ, 


Tose were especially the/days of turtles 
When, in 1856, the second volumecof ‘**Con- 
tributions: to’ the. Natural History of the 
United States” was in preparation. From. 
the four corners of the earth these animals 
were there gathered together, and the iter-. |) 
ated names, Emys, Testudo, and Chelonia, | 
drove all the rest of Latin nomenclature-out} 
of our heads. They ech ake: 
preserved in jars and South drlad-otishelites; 
then the. living 





}. did ‘an individual and a body of 


8 ‘a wild 
snappers, perhaps the most ferocious and, 
for their size, the strongest of reptiles. The 
Professor traced | ~ apo back at once, 


ands rempor h of the 
snappe! or hatching, 
would rea fo We were 
getting c 3 Were dropping 


ah amon on stress 
a Ds a "ig Mike that 
‘anew f Apaesiz: os 


People had begun to find out that a very 
valuable collection was piled up in the barn- 






ae 


like building, ond oe there was little pro- 


vax are er DCL wa ted ad 


rt] t, dreary rooms, re 
Te ie of drawers, on 
rough were piled alcoholic preparations in 


bottles, none of them good and scarcely 
two alike. There were tall jars meant to 
be c wren sehr closed with slabs of cork, 
which . had beem round before they. got. 
warped; then pickle-bottles, ne sa 
phials, ‘and many other ° 
winter the bad glass snapped, and Jet out p= 
much of the alcohol as had.not evaporated 
though the loose stoppers during the heat 
of summer. Many witnesses could testify 
to the evil state of affairs. Committees of 
the overseers came and aoe despairingly 
at the two eerie. se 
had known Of thése pressing bday ia 
thought of them. On the death of Mr. iF rn 
Gray, in 1858, it was found that he had left 
fifty thousand dollars to establish a Museum 
of Comparative Zodlogy; and his nephew, 
Mr. William Gray, amet followin 
his uncle’s inclinations, selected) Hary 
College as the proper institution. During 
the following year a committee of gentlemen 
raised more than seventy thousand dollars 
and the state gave one hundred thousand. 
Why, at a time when natufal “History at- 
tracted even less attention than it now does, 
tlemen 
and a state legislature all interest themselves 
to give large sams of money to found an 
establishment purely for scientific investiga- 
tion? it was because Agassiz was some- 
thing more than a very strong zodlogist. 
He-was a man of what people call, in a 
fiance of physics, “magnetism.” Ev 
body sought his society, and no one co 
stand before his words and his smile. It 
is proper to say “everybody,” for this 
power of his inBuenved. all alike. The 
fishermen ‘at Nahant would pull two or 
ane miles to bring him -a rare fish ; and 
only for the: pleasure of seeing him’ rueh | 


out of his little’ laboratory; crying: ‘‘Oh! 
where déd you get that? That is\a species 
which goes as far*as Brazil. Nobody has 


evér seen it north of Cape Cod. ' Come: in, 
come in, and sit down.” He would talk 
with farmers about the history and the 
breeding of cattle and horses, with the 
meer) earnestness and excitement. In fact, 
fis pro ee ae led him. to 
e 1 the pérson 
; he not Poly did aid m not care for, 
but was almost unconscious of it. He often 
laughed oyer something that happened to 
him in London... They were dissecting a 
crocodile at the College of Surgeons, and an 
interestiug part was given to him, which he 
tied.in a silk handkerchief, and then de- 


put ae 
he.ad 


-clared himself ready to. accompany an emi- 


nent naturalist who was waiting. The gen- 
tlieman looked. dubjously at the package, 
and suggested that his servant should carry 
i. or as Stile wil. dogiins take a coach—both 
of .w 0 

“simplicity: After ~ had en Cima a ame 
in the street, Agassiz suddenly stopped and 
said: “You are ashamed to. walk with me 
because Ihave a bundle.”; The. English- 
man’s native honesty rallied at once, and he 
feplied; ‘‘ I was ashamed to walk with you; 








and now Lam ashamed of myself... et me 
carry that handkerchief for you.”— Theodore 
Iyman, in the Atlantic Monthly for Feb- 
Tuary. 

THE SALE OF ABBY SMITH'S COWS. 
Tothe Editor of The Republican: 


GuasTonBuRY, Cr., January 8, 1874. 
Tais.day has witnessed a transaction 
never before seen:in this town, or in'any 
other, I am sure, in all New England. 
We walked, at noon, two or three houses 
above.us to see the cattle let. out of their 
. “By orders of the collector, the cows 
ae of them) had been huddled into a 
space of 15 feet by 12 (measured. by my 
sister) and tied«up: for seyen days and 
nights, together, always having, had their 
freedom before. It was tobaceo-jhed, and 
the owner had to bring them bay from an- 
other ,and give them water from 


ils, drawn @ well at some < ce. 
e saw twenty-one; pailsful at one 
Aline. He did the best he could under the 
Saall enol could ne 


Tet ian fell Crs 
ar take-the whole weather ty * ot 


to.ever coifine them there again. Mr. K., oar 

|. tenant, had take the milk, for the sensi- 
‘of the tobacco-shed owner 

ew a en of that milk should 


\ones® in, pal Sinetic: live dang: 
large’ Galapagos tortoise. “the Saay never come into her house, for it seemed to 


entry; many little terrapins hid under the 
stair: and soft-shell turtles inhabited tubs. 


The Prof h 
= io ey aes 


times quite swatniing. C) envied aaa 





Ininated “when there arrived , one day, 6 


her paias Lis, vere, stolen. said, 
Yeoanes at the cows had’ , by i 
“tion their milk.since they were 





d, 
$GGHAOn son started, headed by 
the adienenteho is also constable), leading 








the best cow; the others, dri 
men, with a dog and a drum, se 
athe in the r rear ina Mee am 





ee a | ¥ 
4 wio bid o low that 
to ‘speak ‘for the four best, 
heir value, Which cOveréd the tax 
be expenses, pect, leaving. the. the three smallest. 
All would have been sacrificed, for it was 
evident from the bids that they intended to- 
get them for a song. Nota man came to 
to us. It was remarked by one who 
liked: Bie byerese that the whole town was 
aguinet us. We thought we had many 
ds,'as we have been treated with the 
greatest outward respect, as if we were com- 
plete, with only one failing—that of not 
paying our taxes this winter. We would not 
have believed the town could thus persecute 
women who were bora and bred here, among 
the oldest.and most law-abiding of its citizens, 
who have never refrained from visiting, the 
sick and distressed throughout the whole 
town, watching. through long, nights in 





hovels where none were willing to enter; and 
thoes fp, oy have paid ' etal 
nto the town’s treasury, W. ers 
newb now due §2, eee from 


voters, who are: released by paying 12 
per cent. interest, and we pleaded forthe 
same indulgence; but we were women and 
had no power. Tt will not do to offend’ a 
voter. 

We know not what they will do when the 
March tax is claimed; but must not'now be 
surprised at anything. They say personal 
estate must be seized first, and we greatly 
fear they will ransack our house, tear up 
our Carpets, and take ornamental things, the 
work of a lamented sister, and her fine 
paintings—for she was an artist, My sister 
says her feelings will not be so 4 tried 
as by the sufferings of -her cows... She has 
interested herself in sedentary pursuits, hay- 
ing translated and written out the whole 
Bible three times with her own hand, from 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and needs 
out-door exercise. She says now she can 
no more have the comfort of raising a fine 
calf, now and*then, from ‘the dread of ‘fol- 
lowing it to the signpost to see it sacrificed. 
We are now in a lonely situation. We 
were long a family of five sisters; we are 
now but two. As the town now'manages 
our property, we must soon be forced to the 
poorhouse, and none are better acquainted 
with its inmates. 

The town’s answer. to all ibis mull be 
‘Pay your taxes, then” —=t “ans 
the British gaye to 
cestors. 


eee ewe) 


I ToLp yeu that one of the poate whom 
us milk is named ‘ re ee She. 
is a small specimen’ ‘but provides. 
us purer and sweeter cow ’s milk than many 
a six-storied hotevon Broeadway- Would do, | 
You will say that is a queer name for a girl; | 
but if you’ stop and “think “about many of 
our English names you would think them 
queer too, Here in. ay we have the 
—_ of the ibe | use | 

abbage, : 

Wolves, «a oe pas te 

in Abeih, gy a spend the petit is 
Eman ed Deen, ‘‘ Faith of Religion,” ‘al- 
though he has neither faith nor religion. 

Among the boys’ names are Selim, Ibra- 
him, Moosa, Yakob, Ishoc, Mustafa, | " 
Yusef, Ali, Saieed, Assaf, 5 , 
and Abbas. I oncemet a boy a edars 
of Labanon who was named Jidry, or 
‘Small Pox,” ‘because © that’ dise#ge) was 
raging in the village when he was born. It 
is very Common to name babies*froni whatis 
happening in the world whea they are born, 
Afriend of-mine in Tripoli had a daugh- 
ter born when an‘Américan was inthe 
harbor, so he called her. America. When 
another daughter was born there was a 
Russian ship in port, so he called. her Rus- 
sia. There is a young woman in Suk el 
Ghurb named Fetneh, or Civil War; and 
her sister is Hada,. or Peace. An old’ lady 
lately died in Beirut named Feinus, or Lan- 
tern. In the’ Beirut» scbool are! and haye 
been girls named Pearl, Diamond, Morning 
Dawn, Dew, Rose, Only One, and Mary 
Flea. That girl America’s full name was 
America Wolves, a curious name for a Sy- 
rian lamb! 

Sometimes children are named, and if 
after a few Aig they are sick the parents 
change their names and give them new ones, 
thinking that the first name’ did not agree 
with them. A Druze told me that henamed 





his,son,in,infancy Asaad, or Happier, but he 
was sickly, so they changed name to 
Ahmed ised, and after.that he grew: 


better. He has now become a Christian, 
5 has resumed his first name, ane 


Jewelry, Agate, 


named 
Cc 


Star; Beauty, Sugar, 







{boo somebody 


m iving 
4, bry Be father of 





P fm married and had « son, wifom he n 


5 aa 







‘alle They often give young men Buch na) mes, 
| ‘and ifrthey have no children they call t them 


7s 







his eldest son’s name is 
g lad in the village, whois just 
the freshmen class in the 
r 1 boo 

- 


Nasif = 
hisoldage 











i aca 


Nasif; so that. ‘heSgot, ‘his name right; 


by the name of’ ‘the son they might ‘have 
bad, But they will not call a man Aboo 
Lulu or Aboo Leila, If aman has a dozen 
daughters, he will never be called from them. 
They are ‘‘ nothing but girls.” A queer old 
man in Ghurzuz once tried to name himself 
from his daughter Seleemeh ; but whenever 
any one called him Aboo Seleemeh all the 
fellaheen would laugh as if they would ex- 
plode, and the boys would shout at him 

‘There goes old Aboo Seleemeh,” as if it 
was a grand joke. 

The Moslems and Druzes generally give 
their children the old. unmixed Arabic 
names; but the Maronites, the Greeks, and 
the Protestants often use ypean Names, 
A deh lady named ae ason was Once 

“ 3 1 D ra ‘ t 








tf he yi 


Beet Ber name a named her daug ee 


Ay should go there 

You ion jeat ittle urchins of Deir 

mas shouting ** Miss Mason !’>to’ a little. 
blue-gowned »and. tarbooshed..Arab .girl.— 


‘Women Among the Arabs. 





RIVAL ANECDOTES. 


Dr, Rosert CHAMBERS tells the follow 
ing story, which he had from the Rev. W. 

cGregor, Sterling. Mr, Finlayson, town 
clerk of Sterling in the latter’ part of the 
17th century, was noted for the marvelous 
in ‘conversation. He was on & visit to the 
last Earl of. Monteith and Airth, in his Cas- 
tle of Talla, om the Loch of Monteith, and 
was about taking leave; when he was asked 
7 the Earl whether be bad seen the sailing 

cherry tree. ‘‘ No,” said Finlayson. ‘‘ What 
cort of a thing is it?” “It is, J. replied the 
Earl, ‘‘a tree that has: grown out of a 
goose’s mouth, from a stone that the bird 
had swallowed, and: which she bears. about 
with her in her voyages round the Loch. 
It is now in full fruit, of the most exquisite 
flavor, Finlayson,” he added.“ Can’ you, 
with all your powers of memory and fancy, 
itch my story of thecherry tree?” ‘* Per- 

I can,” said Binlayson, clearing his 


of the. 
* was-"in / ited of 1 ing. 
th Gone a?” gai & 
ord,” rey niet Finteysou eter- 
non 0! outdo the Earl in “ drawing the 
ng bow.” ‘‘ He blew, the ball ck and 
killed the attiNeryman who, it.” 


5 RNRCOOTH OF HANDEL. 


” oom was one of the most humorous of 
mortals, ahd-vatsthe same’ tinieyone of the 
most irritable. His best jokes were perpe- 
trated frequently daring’ his most violent 
bursts of passion. Having occasion to 
oe out one of his oratorios in a provincial 


he ae he sper i robes ond 


ae rnc af Ope 


being a splendid singer, a great player, ‘and 
soon. After awhile, such as were collected 


were gath vy Bee er in a room, and. after 
prelimi ma he aopentar 
puffing, * 


‘*Gentlemen,” quoth he, ates all naa 
manuscripts?” “Yes, yes,’ aoe from 















all parts of the. room, ys ply in the 
church,” added-an’ ld 3 haa bebind a violon- 
cello.’ Very well, blay dis,” said Handel, 


exp Adit the parts. This done and a few 
ont ete of nations delivered, Handel joy’ bath ot og 
The stumbling, fumbling, and blundering 
that ensued are hohage re. been indescriba- 
ble. Handel’s ‘sensitive éar and impetuous 
spirit could not long brook mee — avd, 
clepph ng hls, hands to his.ears, the 
old gen ie ms the violonce fo. and shak- 
ing bis fist furiously at the terrified man and 
br ins pt, reads) “ * bl nt 5) 
church?“ well, you bi 
church ; for wer ead de Lor of is long- ae 
ing, of great iotiness,. forgiving iniquity, 
transgression, and sin. You sal blay in de 
church ; but you sal not blay for me,” and, 
snatching togéther hid nusctipts, the 
rehen out. of the.room, leaving his aston- 
ed performers to draw their own conclu- 
sions. 





Tue Duke of Edinbur, igh b and the Grand 
Duchess Maria will beat el 


heaping tines their it réa 
walh ibe Sere the 
ee cot ‘and, want.to * 
ford her owt’ ea 304 the there will be 
poe ape to put-down, give them 


wpter’ wa, may Victor Grerine 


onduys, a 
hay; 
tal 9 
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‘ADVERTISE. | 


Tose merchants and other business men 
who want. to sail smoothly through these 
troublous times should try a little printer’s 
ink. -It is the best specific fora, panic we 
know of, and our columns constantly show 
that the best and shrewdest men use this pop- 
ular medicine to ‘‘keep things moving.” 
Five hundred or a thousand dollars paid out 
for judicious advertising has in thousands of 
instances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a'safe. harbor. To sit in 
silence’at such a time, or noisily groan over 
events, or resolve to do nothing is palpable 
evidence of folly, or weakness, or both.” In 
hard times the world moves more rapidly 
than in easy times, and those who don’t 
want to be. left among the break-ers or 
drifted into chaos must move along and 
keep moving step by step with the great 
business current. Work. now, and rest by 
and by. 

The following will show what is thought 
of THe INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 8 
HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq.: 

. bi at :—In November T commenced raat shat od 
agle, and INDEPENDENT) my water-prood 
riven _ ‘Caoutchonein, ”* and resoly: hat, if 

y m the advertisements were Femunera- 


well & Co.’s Mucilage a 
riting Fluid. 


penny opinion of | the value of the abo 

rs as advertising media for specialties — 

Tuirinstc insic value, Thave erived more benefit from the 
advertisement in THE 


piped f all the other above 
oom sev ereee ay CS - 
vor 8.8, ST. BD, Che mist, 
218 Street, N. Y. 
Mr. H. C. BOWEN: 


opt INDEPENDENT has_ been one of the 
PR ttm 


rs to m ‘e" 
tee on vedi class, f subscribe: who appear 
be of the Bove pf om. yt; ene da e past 
salts m it “t'than any.0 Other paper of eat better re 
press, without a single exception, 
I ingerted a trial adv: a of one-half fF 
The 7s * * * hich 
larger circulation than’ THE INDEPENDENT.—Ed.} ‘and 
hein a By ne bl anes t & the latter E Drought me 
eing m vora’ an 73 
Betwoeen Woy ana these’ tenes he money and responses 
over ol 
‘Yours respectful 
bi ETTE SMITH, 


Publisher of “Pattern Bazaar.” 




















NEw YORK, May 21st, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 
— Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 
ur adv: your paper, we m eer- 
iu say that we recelve more re oo 





* 


J. M. FOSTER, 
Manager “ Victor” 8S. M. Co. 





NEw YORK, June 23d, 1873. 
C.. BOWEN, 
MR. HENRY Publisher N. Y. : 

1 Sit:-It gives us pleasure to testify to the ex- 
cellence of ion paper as an advertising medium: 
SIRSof met bois we Seute aware ae 

~y Ww we desir inter- 
eats of the 60 ‘COMMONW in al ail part of thie 
country. uu. tind 
purpose is UAE St re} benefits w 
We are well aated wi with . Ag it ened has more 
Fro justified your representations and our expecta- 
ons, 


Yours truly: wwRy F. HOMES, Sec’. 
ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 
THE NAT ONAL LIFE INS. CO.. of Washing- 

UE NATIONAL KISRING- GO uch, ais, | 


” papers in 
Hiberaity en the time a formatio ion of the 
sponses. "Often en Oo fetters out o out of ok ne prefered 
to THE INDEPEND. 
WOVEN WIR sennetien ESS COi say: “THE 
INDEPENDENT has done us the most eT ee 
of any religious paper we have ever 


H mr ge INT 3s “Wh 
ise a commence roe mg INDE- 








o wid Sey ey . fo buy paint hed 
he r took. ee 3 a r pockets or date 
» fom the time of our first advertising in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT.” , 
ane alt "ihe Ne Now York *papers! dectded to try 
calling a t the office to 
pe a ay the al be iitteat than all the rest put 
together.” 
NOBP ANTES TRE Tadd WEN Abeta ie 
York me Cy er 


A. prt nd dx ei 2s Ba eos 
r Lad 8; ENT yielded 
in cash nan an ae vee. 


at the 
and excellent of 


wea ‘our readers. I 
shall patronize it more heavily in the future.” 


THE te agente SAPOLIENE €0., Cleve- 
co) siderable, bie, reluctance, 


trying 
DENT last, wi' 
PENDENT heads the e yoy he ge epiies 
ie m it than any six ee LR UE wavs OF Our 
0. x. DAV d C issi ; et 
EATS ett coe tia 
most valuable of all the religious press.” 
B. K. BLISS & § N (Seedsmen): “The results 


DEP 
 teexceotting our anticipations. Ween. 
it mow one of a 


WLLSON -SEWING MACH 
land, Ohio, Oa os Miter inserting 


priser or insue ee eoe 
men tireatized the eat e 
the mie saliotowe anv 


J.C. G. TEL TON of of Pivtsburgh, Pan on9 of ogee 


cs. f = 
yh me ty 
on to cost than any other paper. ' 


8T. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INS. cO., st. 
ye id oat more goon than +] 
paper we ever patronized, ©: ‘ melts 


R. R.) 
to'me the 





‘THE INDEPENDENT. 


PREMIUMS. 


A Prilamation i lo verybody! |= 


MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS for 1874 





Tue age in which we live 1s a progressive 
one, especially im journalism; and, as far as 
we are concerned, we are determited: ‘to 
have not only the BEST, but the CHEAPEST 
religious weekly paper published. 

Tue INDEPENDENT in the future will 
endeavor to maintain the high position 
which it has held in the past. In its 
literary columns it will depend upon its 
well-known corps of American and . for- 
eign contributors —a body of: eminent 
authors, larger, probably, than «that con- 
nected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world; its departments, devoted to Art, 
Science, Missions, Education, and Biblical 
Research, will be conducted, as before, by 
specialists in various departments of study; 
its full and catholic register of clerical 
changes will be continued ; its. juvenile col- 
umns will. be filled by. writers whom the 
children regard with favor; additional ef- 


| forts: will: be -made to furnish prompt:and 


able literary reviews; and in its editorial 
pages affairs of religiousand general inter- 
est will be discussed’ by competent writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to 
any other journal shall receive as much in real 
value for the money paid as a Subscriber to 
THe INDEPENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled 
in the way of premiums, and hereby pro- 
claim it as an undoubted fact that we give 
with THe INDEPENDENT more beautiful, 
meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered by any other weekly paper 
published. 

A few years ago an oil painting.was.so 
much. of .@ rarity; by reason of the positive 
limitation of the supply, thatonly the’ very 
wealthy could afford to possess one.” 'To- 
day the windows of our fancy stores are 
lined with picturés so nearly like oil paint- 
ings a8 to be hardly ‘told from them, and 
at a cost which brings them within the reach 
of all. The fine chromo of to-day, for all 
practical purposes, is as good asa painting 
in oil; indeed, its an/oil painting, only the 
painting is quickly done, by a-peculiar kind 
of printing process, instead of by the hand 
of: the artist. 


Our New Premium for 1874 


is one of these fine Chromos. We have been 
fortunate in securing the sérvices of the Hm: 
inent American Artist, Mr: F: B. Carpenter 
(among whose works is the great oil cae 
ing of; “‘Lincoln: and his Cabinet,’” 

t Reading of the Emancipation aon 
jomaton'y who was, directed by us to de- 
sign and produce something really beauti- 
ful, and which would be creditable both 
to himself and to ourselves. He was in- 
structed to-do this regardless of time or ex: 
pense?’ The result is what might’ have 
been expected from this world-renowned art- 
ist. He designed and has painted a picture 


elegant in its:conception and complete in its | 


combinations. This has been reproduced: in 
all the richness of: oil. color from wie 
different chromo-lithographic siones, ma’ 
large gut superb Genuine Oil Chromo, an 

ntit 


“Memories of Childhood.’ 


It 1917 by 21 inches in size and is really w 
beautiful specimen of the chromo-lithographic 
art, This picture, which has the appear- 
ance of a genuine oil painting, is well worth 
$10; but it cannot be obtained at any price 
except in connection with our paper. It 
will be kept exclusively as a premium pic- 
ture. As a work of art it is py American, 
and as such we do not hesitate to commend 
it to our friends and the public. 

anes eee a beautiful. combination of 
portraits dscape, representing a group 
of four bright and beautiful children, ep- 
gaged in outdoor recreations Rider the 
shade of a venerable tree, from a branch of 
which is mom a a swing. In this swin 
sits a y —— 1, smiling upon the bold la 
who is holding a buttercup under her chin, 
asa test whether or not she loves “butter; 
while another a girl, with a neu bag her 

hands, and another very intel a dig: 
tified looking youth, with bis’ So ieee 
books under his arm, are thoughtfully loth 
ing at the effect produced. _There.is also in 
the foreground.a favorite Esquimaux .dog, 
which, seems to.take a deep interest in te the 

proceedings; while in, the bank und is a 
sailboat upon the lake lying at the base of 
a mountain. Flowers are fall pe 
about them, ‘buttercups in’ abundance 
the picture is one suggestive of » wor doy 





| PENDENT 


innocence, and happiness. It is a delightful 
household picture, suited to any parlor or 
ee 

Ht vil be sent, ne t-paid, Panga, 

Y Annual Subs bscriber to Tue In- 

DEPENDENT who pays $3.00. or, mounted on 
canvas (rolled) ready for framing, for oo? 
or; Mounted on canvas and 
an oil paiating, for $3.50. The latter in vail 


eases will be sent by e at, the risk 
and expense of the subscri On account 
of its, size (17 by 21) we cannot safely sead 
it by mail on stretchers, 


ok also continue to give our Two Chro- 


” “ Good-Night Frolic” 
AND, 
“so Tired.” 


These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
‘‘A Good-Night. Frolic,” and represents a 
young girlk froli with her kitten upon 

he bed. Thelittle b peeved fairy is dangling 
one < her bir a ul reba t iid 
the kitten, ig on in; 
bape! catch the curl w fem its paws. It is, "indeed 

brome gat Ye tone cannot help falling 

in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl; who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
on a sofe, ‘‘ So Tired,” apd yet so 
1, that atl who have seen it are en- 
per hi in their admiration of it and 
StosGuiiee it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 


artists in the country. 

They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, 
and are. printed in twenty different colors 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful ¢chromos 
that have ever been ‘published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 


each, 

We. will send norm, of the . above-de- 
seri valuable chromos, . postage-paid 
(unmounted). as a premium "for every NEW 
yearly subscriber sent to THe INDEPENDENT, 
with $3 in advance; or we will send rhe 
ehromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-boatd, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25. cents extra—viz.. $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S. 


“Fitst Reading of the Emancipa- 
en ae ip 


Our magnificent Steel Engraving by Ritchie 
(one of the largest and most perfect speci- 
mens of art ever executed in America) 
entitled“ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation by Abraham Lincoln,” 
is: becoming more and more valuable as one 
after, another .of the persons there represent- 
ed are removed by death, sie, wonderful 
pictare has A **MOST. “SERIE NG AND 

RFECT LIKENESS” of Pree Lin- 

coln and hie whole Cabinet—oz., Cha 
Seward, Stanton, Bates, Smith; Bisir, an 
Welles, The last two only are living.’ We 
have given away as premiums for new sub- 
scribers over 12,000 of these engravings and 
the demand seems now to be-steadily in- 
creasing. 
If our subscribers and friends want this 
splendid work of art—and who does not ?— 
let'them EACH AND EVERY ONE send 
us the name of one subscriber and $3.25 in 
advance, when it will: be sent at once by 
mail, free. of postage. Before we -put- 
chased the steel plate:this.engraving was, as. 


it nor Bee richly worth, $30. 


absolutely thd al perfect satisfaction 
‘o all 


in ee casé a rties, or the money 


will positively be 


RITCHIE'S “MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United States, 


Size 24 by 884 Inches. 


One. of the Finest, and Most. Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ceun- 
#335 te now Fre away for one subscriber and 

advance. 

This is believed to be one of the most val- 

uable ever offered for one sub- 





scriber. 

The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the Unit Bees appear with gogd-sized 
liknesses in this éngraving—viz. : 

OPER. 





iL, 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 


wpb ELA WELBY 
Be enox cooxe SoMeNee 
HOVFMAN, HALLECK, 


. 


Remember’ One’ Name’ sent with $3.25 
will get born Engraving, and also Ta inDE- 


one year. 
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Engravings of Grant and Wilson. 


WE will reward any person who sends us 
one new name, with the money in advance 
—viz., $3: OG-swith acopy of each of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Engravings _of . President 
RANT and Vice-President WILOoN. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 


Edwin M. Stanton, late Sec’y of War. 


We will give a copy of this excellent.ea 

eroving, printed on fine pasteboard, to every 

iber who will send us the name of 

a ® yearly subscriber, with the money—viz., 

$3.00 in pe ce The engraving will bs 

sent, pos aid, to any post-office in the 
Uniien States” 


” 
“Providence” Wringer. 

We have madé arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which ‘we offer the ‘‘ Cog-W heel: Ma- 
chine” (cash. price $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three NEW sub 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advance and pay us $12. The ““Wringer’ 
will be delivered at our office or sent it by ex- 
press as may ‘bé directed. 


Carpenter’s Book. 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

WE will send Toe INDEPENDENT oué 

ear—price $3—and “Six Months at ‘the 

ite House”—pricé $1.50—postace paid, to 

any person who will send us $3.50; or we 

will send:*‘Six Months at the White House 

with Abraham Lincoln” as 4 present to any 

person. who will send us. the name of one 

new subscriber to THe INDEPENDENT, With 
the money—viz., $ $3.00. 





Magazines and Newspapers. 


We willsend Tum INDEPENDENT one year, 
and either of the following Magazines or 
Newspapers, one year, to any. one. not 
already a subscriber to those Magazines or 
Newspapers, for the sums set opposite each 
respectively : 

Independent and Atlantic Monthly. ......: $6 00 
Harper’s Magazine...:.. 
The, Galaxy........s ee 
Lippincott’s Magasin. 
oe = age Le -8. Teacher... 


Address 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher. “‘ The Independent,” 
P. 0. Box 2787, New York City, 


ial Neotice.—Subscribers for Taz 
INDEPENDENT are particulerly requested not to 
pay money to persons representing themselves 
as agents until they receive the Premium 
and our regular form of Certificate, bear- 
ing the fac-simile. signature, of the publisher, 
guaranteeing the sending of the paper. 


Ghe Independent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Nattones Orde: ik 
Checks, or ft ible, When suitor addnese 


b) 
can be veend the money 7 in : Teegt tered Letter. 
The presse jon lly an abso- 


lute preeeoion sania mens oy by mail, and all Post- 
masters are to register letters Whenever re- 
quested to do 80. 
BY MAIL, ee 
“ 
“ow “ 





for 3 Numbers, in advance, 
“ “ 
: after 3 mos. 
after 6 mos. 
If delivered in oe York, 20.ce ts per year ad- 
ditional. 


ise Masui, 
ei | ye an explicit order is 


A 
received by “the ‘Publisher 1 their discontinuance, 
and until nl geo MisgR 


Ho nemen-qntered cn @ subscription books without 
be Fs Spe jen Ina key suiaiginidceds 
the e BP at their subscriptions, and to forward 


what is due for the e ensuing year, W with or without 
MTHS RWCMIPT of the paper” 
d _ of the paper is on an he r 
oO! FIRST 3s PTS 
remi .. subscri; a ore indicated by 
Ibe tie eed tothe a ehieh deanna 
angeis m: 

olther ket attached d week after the money is Tee 
pm Ag at when 8.0 year stamp is paanieed the re- 

‘essrs. W & CO., No. 183 Fleet streew, 
are Cy 4 its in Hee ah to receive subscriptions 
and a 

NRY af WEN. 
Editor, Pu 


id Propri 
PaO. Box S987. New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


an Say yee aoe takes «1 a pa pener regularly from the 
post-o' is name or anether’s 
or wnetner y nas wedoeteines or not—is responsible 


e 

4— on person orders his paper Giecontinued, he 
must pay or the publisher may Ne on 
tinue to send it until payment is made, amd collect the 
—— —_. whether the paper is taken from the 
fine and have Wecided chat + refusing to take 
newspapers an i pos ce, OF 
removing and eaving em uncalled for, is prima 
facie vikente of ventional fraud 


RATES | OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LIN®, EACH INSERTION. 
Last Page & Business Notices 





lope eet ese deessereccageeeersere 


1 time. 
4 times (one munth)., 
= ‘months).. 
nod ee 
8 wee FT od 5 ad 





£ DOLLAR PER AGATE 
FINANeIAL nome Fa PER AGATE. LINE, 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES...........-4 Firty Cenvs A LINE, 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four! ines, 


Twent, aot ne line 
ones Satur Tirortising mv ot be made in. advande, 
unyRY ©. B 


eS vo 











“Font wall Gaede)": 


cITY FARMBRE 


im one of our issues last. month we devoted 
considerable space to the interests of young 
farmers, giving many items showing ‘how they 
might be encouraged by their seep hat ga 
plaining-how so many are disposed 
farm and engage in other industrial pursuits. 
We now open another subject, proposing to 
give some instances of success or failure among 
that class styled “city farmers,” often laughed 
at by the original. country-bred_ class. We 
know that in many cases city-bred gentlemen 
have entered upon the ma a their 
farms ‘With’ considerable enth and 
bragged with great gusto of what. ot were 
going todo. But at the clese.of the season 
none ever heard the results, and they carefully 
avoided the gossip and discussions at the street 
corners or in the usual conélave. at’ the village 
stores. 

But there are many born and bred to busi- 
negs who yet have ideas of how to manage any 
occupation practically, and are able to.succeed 
full as well in farming as in commercial life. 
One prominent cause’) of adibsatisfaction 
with farm life is that every one expects 
too great results and, wishes. for too great 
returns from the capital invested. Any farmer 
may be sect down as very lucky who can con- 
duct bis farm every year so that it will pay all 
ite,expenses, all his own living, and yet, yield a 
surplus of 7 per cent. on the capital or real 
worth of the place. Yet not more than one- 
quarter of the (farms do this, another quarter 
pay but 4 per cent., while the balance only just 
live. But these disappointed city farmers 
going out into the.country with their 
of the usual commercial profit of 200 88 per 
cent., try it, find the margin too close, seasons 
unfortunate, and retire in disgust. The true 
idea for a farm is not to consider it so much an 
occupation for profitas to look upon it asa 
permanent home. Mr. E. C. Cowdin, in a re- 
eent-address before the Westchester (N.Y. 
Agricultural Society, speaks of farming from 
his standpoint—viz., as a city farmer, once a 
merchant, now a lover of the country and 
partaker in its farm labor and duties. He 
represents a good example of the most success. 
ful of this class: 

“It has been my lot‘as an active merchant to 
minglé with mén in almost every station of 
éociety, in many of the nations of Europe, and 
Tam convinced that no class ig ‘any country of 
the world are so thoroughly independent, 
possess so many real comforts, and have so 
little canse for anxiety and discontent con- 
nected with their vocation ‘as the farmers of 
America, Always an honorable pursuit, farm. 
ing is remunerative when properly prosecuted ; 
and, as y general rile, it) is more noiversally 
successful than any other calling. You may 
question this statement; untib you, carefully 
consider it. 

“Let me say to our young men. Be not 
ényious of the merchant or the banker of the 
bustling city ; but rather bear in mind that, of 
all who chase after wealth along thé slippery 
paths of commerce end finance, eeareely more 
than one in a hundred reaches»@pulence, a' few 
more obtain a competency in season for old 
age, while nine-tenths miserably’ fail ere they 
heve fairly started in the race aud for the most 
part die poor. 

“ Neither let our young men be ltired from 
rural life—its duties and its dignities, its 
toils and its rewards—by ‘the ‘glittering 
bauble of the learned . profession. . Law- 
yers, physicians, and clergymign, at the 
very best, lead laborious lives: “The great 
body of these are mere drudges—hard-working 
men, who pursue the noiseless tenor of their 
way and gain a bare subsistence.” Tf any of 
them rise above the common ‘mass, it is usual- 
ly the result of years of intense study and tire- 
less application to their one pursuit, which, 
unless they are a marvel of good luck, will 
surely undermine their health and: yery dikely 
afford nothing to leave to their heirs except 
that -professional fame which is among the 
most evanescent of earthly possessions. La- 
bor throughout the universe is the established 
order of things. 

‘*The successful farmer must observe, study, 
and try. Like all other pursuits, he gains by 
what he does with eye, brain, and hand. He 
must not oply accumulate facts with.care; but 
trace them to their original sourcec, examine 
their relations to other facts, and then skillfully 
apply them to the particular case before him. 
He must never forget that his avocation is an 
art and a scienec, and, like other arts and 
sciences, is governed by the law of progress. 
Alas! how many farmers cultivate ‘the soil to- 
day just as their ancestors tilled it, generations 
ago, and usually fer vo better reason than that 
their great grandfathers set the example which 
they blindly follow.” 

Turning now from this to that of actual 
successes accomplished by city farmers, we rv- 
cord the etory of a city clerk who retired from 











TPHE INDEPENDENT. 


‘the counter andl in the little State of Vermont 
‘tried his hisnd at thé new Occupation of farm- 
ing: 

“Seven years ago “L bought a farm of 350 
acres, for $12,000. The stock and toola cost me 
$3,000 more. . I had $2,000 to pay down, which 
left mein debt $13,000. The first year L kept a 
eash account, and found my receipts '$200 per 
month, and my expenses about $100, including 
interest and help. The first year I paid'two 
notes, both before they were due; and in each 
succeeding yeat1 paid my notes before they 
became due, and got some discount by doing 
so. I should haye in the . first place, that 
I hada dairy of forty cows and a sugar-bush 
of 1,600 trees. From’ these two sources I re- 
ceived most of tny money, thou¢h I sold a few 
tons of hay, a few bushels,of oats, corn, beans, 
potatoes, and apples.” I also) raised some pork 
to sell each year) and’ occasionally a ‘fat cow-or 
& yoke of oxen, when they were ‘no longer use- 
ful for the dairy or the’ yoke: From’ seven 
colonies of bees I received a steady income 
and increased my stockeach year, But, with- 
out going into details, I will say that at the end 
of ‘six years I sold my-farm baek to the man of 
whom I bought it..' He: bad) been West, and 
came back thoroughly homesick ‘and wanted 
his old home. In no one‘of'the'six years did I 
Clear less than $500. Noy," take my $2,000, and 

y,age, thirty years, and suppose that I should 

to the allotted age of man(threescore years 
and ten), and each year add $500 end interest 
at six per cent., and Ithink | it-will compare 
favorably with the profits of any of the profés- 
sions. 1 do not say that I have not madé more 
than $500 any year; but Ido say that this is 
the least I made in any one of the ‘six years. 
At the same time, I baye had an .experience 
which is worth more to me than all the rest. I 
bave helped build one railroad by taking one 
share of its stock and paying for it, and’ have 
endeavored to do myshare toward thé support 
of society and toward encouraging every en- 
terprise which is for the public good. I take 
and read at least five papers, and find money to 
pay for the same in advance. Some of the 
glitter and show of our city.and village cousins, 
which has‘so long dazed the country youth, has 
been sadly dimmed by recent events in our 
commercial cities and manufacturing towns, 
and some journeymen, clerks, etc., who have 
for years. had large salaries or wa are now 
looking forward to a hard winter, without em- 
ployment or work, with fear and trembling. 
The price of 3° ip er’s Pro 
aly tecdolad nphbed Caspian radhed lene 
knows nothing) of on ft) being “out of 
work” for weeks and months, with empty 
cellars, store-rooms, and wood-sheds. I have 
not alluded to my successas a farmer, with 
any desire: to boast. I. have done only 
what thousands of farmers are doing through- 
out New England: and, while it is said on 
every hand that farming don’t’ pay, FT claim 
that it does pay, and shall purchase another 
large farm the first chance I find. one Which 
suits, If I have said anything which will help 
the young farmer or inspire in him hope and 
confidence, I am satisfied. Engage in some 
straightforward work and follow it to success, 
thoogh you fail the first time. Some will tell 
you to breed horses; others will say there is 
a fortune in the poultry business; others will 
recommend beans or hops; and one man told 
me I could pay for my farm | by buying. crab- 
apple trees of him,. My advice to. the young 
farmer is: ‘Go not after them nor follow their 
advice,’ but take counsel from some successfal 
man, atid’ none other. I have made the bee 
business very profitable—paying more than 200 
per cent.;. yet I cannot recommend it to the 
beginner, for ten will fail where. one will .suc- 
ceed. If you are in debt, don’t be too anxious; . 
bet,pay a little each year, and: try to enjoy 
your calling, and, teke its labors cheerfully, 
making your farm more productive each year. 
AndWhen yout'life-work-is dove you will have 
as much property to leave for. your children as 
will be for their best good.” 


Such an intelligent view of farm life is really 
refreshing and enjoyable to read. We are 
great believers in farm life; but a man may be 
as contented or as miserable there as) he 
chooses. Do notexpect too much: and there 
will be greater satisfaction. 

ei 


TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


THE HAPPY NEGRO FARMER. 

We are felicitating ourselves that the “ recent 
troubles” have betteréd the ‘negroes of the 
South, by teaching them'the lesson of independ- 
ence and self-snpport.’ Well, freedom from 
slavery isa happiness; but werare not wholly 
enthusiastic as to their capacity for man- 
agement of large farms. There are many snc- 
cessful ones; but for a picture of the rest look 
at this an of the modern model negro 
farm of 1 

“The aids negro farmer buys an old mule 
or blipd horse on credit, rents Jand either for a 
partof the crop or so many bales of cotton, 
procures tools aa best he can, buyscorn, bacon, 








OMA 
And th mmences to Met 


pare for planting corn, either breaking or te 


eb aan in wah ae ale out the pe re 
corn is up, 
padininh gy zi eta 


i gwine Ri use any juanner?’ ‘No, 


puton obec tee ia” cniieen 


‘“* Well, after dinner, some sultry evening, he 
saunters from his hut, and, after surveying his 


prospects, he says! “Whew! ‘Sun ‘gitten hot. 


Time P’se plantin’ my cotton.’ Hitches up his 
mule to his one-horse cart, and off be goes to 


-hunt cotton seed... Well, after cotton planting, 


then for a fish and hunt. Some June Monday 


‘mule to rdn round his ‘corn. After treating his 
cotton in'‘somewhat the same way, he proceeds 
‘to chopping. Then for another big frolic, to 
say nothing about going to his meetings and to 
town every Saturday. After this’ fashion he 
gets through the year. He then takes what 
little cotton to, market he, makes, and ‘sells it 
for provision. bills, returns his mule; to. its 
former owner, and goes home broke, consoling 
himself by, saying: ‘If I didn’t get any money, 
T’se had a heap of freedom. * He takes down 
his plank and firecoal and figures thus : 
*Ois naught, 5 is a figure, 
“All for de account and none for dé nigger.” 
He lays his plank back up in the crack, and, 
while reaching out for the poker to pull out his 
potatoes from the fire, he breaks out oe 
his favorite song :: 
‘Nigger work hard all de year. 
White man tote de money,’ etc.” 
& CALIFORNIA DAIBY MAID. 

Charles Nordhoff, in his California travels, 
found some model dairy farms. In most o¢ 
them men did the milking and,also the butter 
making; but alas! he was capitvated with one 
pretty face he met by chance : 

“On one farm I found a pretty Swedish girl 
superintending all the in-door work, with such 
skill and order in all departments that she pos. 
sessed, so far as I saw, the model dairy on the 
estate. Here, said I to myself, is now an instance 
of the ablility of women to compete with men 
which would delight Mrs. Stanton and all the 
‘woman’s rights people. Here is the featest, the 
sweetest, the most complete dairy in the whole 
region ; the best order, the most shining uten- 
sils, the nicest, butter-room—and not only but- 
ter; but cheese also made, which is not usual; 
and here is a rosy- -faced, white-armed, smooth- 
haired, sensibly- -dressed, and altogether admir- 
able and, to my eyes, "Deauliful Swedish lass 
presiding over it all, commanding her men 
servants and keeping every part of the busi- 
ness inorder. Alas! Mrs. Stanton, she has dis. 
covered abetter business than butter making. 
She is going'to marry—scnsible girl that she Is. 
and she is not going to marry a dairy farmer 
either. Idoubt if anybody in California will 
ever make as nicesbutter faa this pretty Swede, 
Certainly every other dairy [ saw seemed to 
me commonplace and uninteresting after I had 
seen hers. Idon’t doubt that the young man 
who had the art to persuade her to love him 
ought tobe hanged, because butter making is 
far more important than marrying. Neverthe- 
less, I wish bim joy in advance ; and, in humble 
defiance of Mrs. Stanton and her brilliant com- 
panions in arms, I hereby give it as my belief 
that the pretty Swede is asensible girl—that, to 
usea California vulgarism; ‘her head is leyel.’’ 


PROSPERITY OF MINNESOTA. 

In: large wheat countries there is always au 
abundance of money ; hence, as time bas shown 
thé rapid' development of wheat culture in Min- 
nesota, so facts seem to have proved that it is 
financially the most prosperous of the great 
chain of Western States. The farmers are in 
less trouble, are’ able to pay for thelr land, 
and have less fear of distress in the future. It 
is estimated that out of the $80,000,000 re- 
ceived this year from the wheat crop of the 
state fully $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 will be 
clear profit in the pockets of the farmers over 
the expense of raising. The visitor to the 
wheat districts of the state will be astonished 
to witness the hum of industry and rapidity of 
growth of the back; country: Many) a farmer 
pays for his land.out of the ‘first year’s crop, 
the house and barn out of the second crop, and 
the third year sees him out of all debt, with 
plenty of money ahead. The only drawback 
is cold winters. 

FAIRS OF THE COLORED PEOPLE. 


‘We mitst give Some credit to the “sable 
brethren of the Sonth for their desire to do 
right and make progress in pseful industries, 
In Kentucky it seems that the system of agri- 
cultutal fairs held by the whites has been a 
very material hélp and source of improvement 
to'the edlored people of each locality. They 
hive been Induted to eater articles for compe- 
tition, and stimulated to excel in many speci- 
mens of bandiwork.and mechanical skill, and 
very possibly they may have learned something 
agen inducemont to lead lives of sobriety and 
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industry. At Léxiugtop,/the very center of 
Kentucky aristocracy and the home of white 
wealth and culture, the ‘blacks own a beautiful 
tract of land, which they have converted into a 
fair-ground: The place is well improved, and 
it always presents a neat and striking appear. 
ance to those who view it from their carriage. 
windows, driving along the public highway." 
FENCING. 


An Iowa farmer is disgusted with the fence 
‘business and will use no more boards or rails. 
He computes the value saved by adopting live 
fences or hedges, and is astonished to: know 
that on a 160-acre farm he can save nearly 
$1,500... Here. is his estimate, made out for 
period of eight. years’ construction and main. 
tenance: 








Two miles hedge, 16,000 Sa oie’ $1.25 per mile... $200 
As a reserve to patch, 2,000 plants, $1.25 per mile 2% 
Cost of ten days’ planting at $1 per day.......... 100 
Three years’ attendance; $70 per annum,.,..... OW 
Br i cccccedbanpoceggatthcvtccdecittces6tes $92 50 
Money inveésted‘at ten ‘per Gent. compound ins 
terest doubles between seventh and eighth 
WON ins sébnitind anbaseat viens sakes mane <e* 92 & 


—_— 


Total cost of hedge for the eight years $135 00 
Two miles of posts and five-board fence (posts 


10c. each, boards $20 per 1,000)..........-..+0++ $640 
Setting 640 rods fence, at 20c. per rod........ seve 12830 
Talla, CWO KAGE... asconssbesreeegs de epeopescasee + BO 
Vistinsat eniannthaenshnes cnanssnntint-ashanh $731 0 


Add for capital sunk, which, if invested, would 
have doubled in eight yearsat ten per cent. $781 00 


—_—. 


Total for post and board fence.,...... +. $1,562 0 
THINK OF THE WORKINGMAN. 


Our thoughts of rural comforts for our labor. 
ers may well take fresh inspiration from the 
humanitarian plans and efforts of many public- 
spirited citizens of England. A modern vil- 
lage is now in course of completion in 
one of. the suburban districts of London 
for clerks, artisans, laborers, an@ others of 
small means. For the first seventy” houses 
there were two hundred applications, All are 
built on the most approved sanitary and archi- 
tectural ‘principles. Schools, a lecture hall, 
baths, and washbouses, play and cricket 
grounds, and churches are provided for. The 
houses are commodious and each bas a garden. 
The rent of a house of nine or ten rooms is 
from $80 to $100, The situation is one of the 
best in London. 


FLOWERS AT THE FUNERAL OF PROF. AGASSIZ. 

The faneral of Prof. Agassiz was the ocrasion 
of @ most wonderful display of flowers, most 
fittingly becoming the close of a pure and 
peaceful life. In Mount Auburn Cemetery the 
grave was thescene of a profusion of the sweet- 
est and rarest flowers. In the center of the lot 
stood a.cross-of brown stone, which was hidden 
with wreaths and sprays of laurel, smilax, lilies, 
earnations, and camellias. The mound of earth 
thrown out from the grave was-slso covered 
with flowers, and the ‘very grave itself where 
the great Professor was laid was lined) with 
evergreens and floral hangings, so that it seemed 
a bed of floral gems. 

GOOD ROADS, 

Gen, Strother( Porte Crayon), J. Rufas Smith, 
Dr. Ewing, and other distinguished citizens of 
Berkeley Springs, West Va, Held a public de- 
bate'recéntly on the following question: ‘ Re- 
solved; That good roads and thoroughfares are 
of more advantage in advancing and developing 
civilization than good:sebools,”? The decision 
was in five of ‘the roails, 

a 


RURAL AND INDUSTRIAL ITEMS. 


A PARTY by the mame of Woodbury is ex- 
ceedingly desirous that the Michigan lumber- 
miei should pay hit $20,000,000 or thereabonts, 
the cause thereunto moving them being 5 
patent which said Woodbury obtained in 1870 
for what is known as the yielding pressure bar, 
which bat he claims to have invented in 1848, 
and for the use of which he claims twenty 
cents per 1,000 feet on all. lumber dressed on 
machines using this principle, There is indis- 
putable evidence that the patented article was 
in use in this country In 1844, and it was 
patented in England. in 1845, while Woodbnry 
‘was refused a patent on the same thing years 
ago. The lumbermen very unreasonably object 
to being skinned to that extent, and have 
formed a national association to resist the ex- 


++» According to Mr. Alexander Delmar, the 
utmost capacity of # population to consume 
pert oem of food is eight to ten bush- 
sna end, ‘Phe grain product of 

aie comme world, bowever, amounts to 
eighteen bushels per head, giving an excess of 
supply which necessarily makes agriculture un- 
profitable. In 1848 Indian corn was worth 
sixty-seven cents gold” per bushel ; now it is 
Worth only sixty-seven currency, “If this,” 
saye Mr. Delmar, “does not demonstrate over- 
enpply. palicek eoereny isa valueless science 
observation in matters relating to bread- 
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..The following mixture is stated toh 
excellent brown ‘coating ‘for protecting frp 
and steel from rust. Dissolve two parta crys-- 
chloride of iron, two parts chloride of 
me part tannin, in fov parte | 


with a or ad. nd let. |) 
ano’ is” 
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tion above the level of the seaeases of con- 
sumption, are «very rare, while, on the, other, 
hand, cases of pneumonia are very »frequent. 
Having bestowed attention also upon the 
therapeutic effects of a change of alli ude, le 
comes to the conclusion that a given increase 
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United. 


al 
from the ed } to Cuba during the 
same period, $15,281,039. With a good govern- 
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that island would quadruple in a single year. 





..As the days are approaching when water. 
proof! boots willbe indispensable for pedes-" 
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plements and machines in ater oh order 
bestowed to the: very best advantage. 
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trians in our slushy streets, it may be well to: 
















state that the addition of glycerine to any of 
the oilé used for treating boots not only assists 

in rendering them water-tight, but also keeps 
the leather — and presérves it. 







«...A-curious phenomena, has been diseov-.| 


ered in the Mississippi River at Nauvoo, Tl, |. 
In most localities ice forms on the surface of |' 


the water; but there on the rapids it forms on 


the rocks at the bottom during: the night, and pi 


cost ithe | 
Att 000 ee $40,000,- 
pant 1 Pirie the’ o' . 
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mah, is said rE ell 
the world, ¢ art BEC 
a is ‘wenthte nts : 
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about ninety tons. 


Qa | Co has | i 
petrer, 0b COL} Mt construct Lave 
River Cation, in” the Rocky Mountains, té the 
eastern borders of Colorad6, over 250 imiles. Tt 
is to carry 300 feet of water, which is to he used 
to irrigate the Plains. The enterprise Will cost 
$10,000,000. 

.. The report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for Noyember and December-shows 


that 
the average tobaceo, crop 1@ eomparisén with 
last year is ninety-four. A falling off of 17,- 


000,000 ‘bustiels ‘in potatoes ts intieateds | The 
hay crop is 500,000 tons less than last year. 


.. «The receipts of hogs at thé Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, fot the month of sean 
were 612,801 head—the average w 
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cheep The bees awit two, poly at an 
average of ten pounds per head, would amount 
to 80,000,000 pounds, or 15,000,000 more’ than 
the.tétal produetics the United Stites in 1871. 


~ ..»- Evansville, Ind., repudiates the idea that 
it has no first-class posta. Waltér Beott works 
in a sash, door, and blind factory ; Gold- 
smith works on @ farm; Thomas re.is a 
finisher ; and Robert Burns‘is in the “chy valk 


...sChicory is said. to be otie of the most 
hurtful things that can, be. take ito the’ 
stomach, causing inflammation. and dyspepsia, 
and several of the Eastern States are talking of 
laws against its being put into‘eoimee, |” 

ss "*Hard times” soctables are fashionable 
in Western Pennsylvania; ‘The guesteare com- 
pete ate patched. clothing and the 
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pace SAIP COMPANY'S 
GREAT 


REDUOHON. AN BATES OF FREIGHT 

New York to San cisco—Cabin, $100 or $110 cur- 
. ‘ocati: 

"lew ‘York to fen Ban inet and return—Cabin, $200 
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stuffed with PATE id a Cushion." 
than Hair, will hold a a double the length of 


time, and is proof a; 
We can refer to more thi hundred churches that 


ae using the * El astic Bpouse Susbions." se We invite in- 








IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 
STEAM ENGINES and BOILERS: 











‘New York Warehouse: 


46 Courtlandt Street, 
D. P: DAVIS, Agent. 











PHELPS, DODGE & 60. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fultan, 
NEW “YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TENAND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS, 

Pic Tit, ‘RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet ‘Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Eto, 


COPPER, BRASS, AND va 
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The eaiitals Trey Oniceae: Bella oes 
public since 1826 5 which have acquired a 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding th 
others, Prag ud mere than seventy ahmes and 
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SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 








OURNEW PATENT SHUTTLEIS THE SIM- 
PLEST AND MOST PERFECT IN USB. 
“AVH ONIBOVA HOLLLS-H00T A TNO GEL 


AO'THAN DNILINS-1'TUS LOMA VY ONT 


THE NEW 


VICTOR 


Sewing Machines. 


The most complete in the world. Divested of every 
Joose and clumsy attachment and every delicate and 
complicated contrivance. 

Experienced Agents and others will do well to 
correspond with us, as our terms are of the most libe 
eral character. 

Address 


“VICTOR” 
Sewing Machine Company, 


TENTH STREET, 4 DOORS WEST 
OF BROADWAY, N. Y. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY: 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., U. &. A. 





FHE BECKWITH 


PORTABIE 


Family Sewing. Machine, 






On 80 days Trial. 
$20 refunded in 30 
days on return of 
Machine, if desired, 


With Strength, Capacity and Speed equal to 
any, regardless, of cost. speech Semi-Guiding Feed 
nod’ Au —— Stitch Fastener. All other Machines 
the movement of from % to 30 pieces to 
retry aunenesthis 8 requires but Two! i my it a cy 
pine A of symplicity and strength; 
sOME baa OF THE TREADLE. For fait pa tseulsre 
Circular—then bay no other until you see 
is delievin 7 ae "d “Agente 
fag 2 I Essie 
y i Salh price for, for single PMechines, per venice 


ed when six Machines Coat haa 
for. erms to. agents, cash with order, or 


Near 17th St. BECKWITH 6. Uf. Co., 862 Broadway, N.Y. 


| PROVIDENCE WRINGER. 





NOWEAR OUT 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren St.; N. ¥., and Providence, R. I. 





WHY NOT? 


Neighbors, club together and get Washers and 
Wringers at wholesale, as well as papers and maga- 
zines. Cer Stes: Reading, Mich., will send 

. sts, and order-blanks for any one to 
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Sines direct trom wae wanulactory, 

















SUPPLIED WITH: THE. 
VICOR OF tire 


THROUGH! 
DR. RADWAY'S 


SARSAPARILEIAN. RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters;Cankers, ete., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
thé dose is small. 





It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the| 


Blood and Renovates.the System. Itcures 
with certaigity ali Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 

-tem five or,ten years, , 
whethér it be *¥ 


or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Serofala 


Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swe! citing, 
h, Cancerous Affections, Syphili 


Hacki Dry Coug 

Complaints Bleeding of the Lungs. Dyspe ia, Water 

Brash, Tic Dol loreux, White Swel lings. mors, = 

cers, Bkin Disease: 

Female _Complai ub power ’. — Salt 
heum, Bronchitis, 


P' mpiaints, 
Ulcers in the Throat, Mouth, Tumors, Nodes Pin the 
Glands and _otherrparts_of ‘the } 8, 


Strumorons lof peee Oo fom Me he ia, ; the warsi 


forms v' res. 

ead, ing orm, Salt neem. Er ancers, Acne, 
Black ‘OTrras 4 
Womb, ha’ a woakentils « — 


Night Sweate, Loss of t wastes of thefite 
princi ie ~ within ay TNS Ta * of os won- 
ahh a few, days’ 1 

cake fem rot 


R. R. 
BADWAY?S..-02 
READY_RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and. Best Medicine for 
Family Use im: in. the World! 


ese 9 forms 





One 60’ Cent Bottle 
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ewes eR  Barache yor teh Hotagche, 
Pain the i, or Rheumut: or with Diarrhea, 
Cuter, en or Dysentery; or with Burns, Scalds, 


with or The 
appl tion Of WRADWAY'S will 
$ are Y you of the worst of these complaints in a few 


Twenty drops in half a tumbler of water 
PASMS, SOUR. 
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elers spould al waye bottle of 
way’s Keady Relie with thei. ‘A few drops in 
water will leak. sickness or pains change of 
water. better than: French Brandy or Bitters as 
a favre 


fold by Druggists. Priee Mente 4 Cents 


UDR. RADWAY’S 
em a rath, 


Vi bee PWaranteat to effect Prat coe 
Vogciable. containing no mercury, minerals, or or deletr | 


"Ge Ob Observe the f 
8 ‘ollow' Mpto ulting’ f 
Ihsordets of the Digestive stb 
Const:pation, Imward, Piles,” ‘Fullness. ‘of th 


Blood in 


Diszust of Food. uliness ol vin thes bi 
ations, 8 nking or F.uttering’at the. the 
Storia ch, Swimming of” the zee Harri 





— or Suffo- 
8 cong. when, in aah 

Tasos. er or Webs before the 

Pain in the Boot, Debriengy 

ness.6f the Skin and 

and sudden Flushes 

e 


o flea Bs tne Flea 
A few doses of RADWAWIS P’ arte? 
from all th Se d . 2 
Cents per’ Box. LD BY DRU 
— “FALSE AND: TRUE.” 


da. one letter-stamp to RADWAY & ©0., No. 88 
arren St, New York, tnformation. worth thousands 
wi be sent you. 





American Institate, 1878, First Pre- 
'  mium Awarded 


| MERIDEN BRITANNIAC, 


SIO Rreniwnys 
FOR 


SILVER | 
‘PLATED 
WARE. 


i Extract from Judges’ Report. 

“We consider the Goods made by this 
Company'to be by far the best made in this 
country, and we believe in the world. 
They are faultless in construction and finish. 
Awatded a Silver Medal.” 
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ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS. Se. 
GALINDO:BROS, 
“45&47 DEY SL, 
“NEWYORK. 














LATHROP 
Combination Sewing Machine Co., 


787 BROADWAY, New York. | 


No more Shuttles. ‘No more retclodiig 
of thread to make the shuttle stitel..: 
An entirely new pineiple invelved. 
The shuttle stitch made from two or 
dinary spools, as you buy them at 
the stores. 


Also a beautiful embroidery stitch and a single 
chain stitch without any change of parts: 

Uses a very short needle and will sew anything you 
wish to make in a family. 
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MACHINE AGENTS FOR 


= TUE RREST PaENO 
; i. Sutatyaasnideash 
panaane le br oi 1872. 
: Adapted to all first-class ‘Bewing, “Ma: 


chines. |. Circulars furnished. Sewing: Ma- 
‘chine Agents. on appticafion, ‘ 
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GEO:"A. PRINOE C0.) * 


Ppt 


The Oldest; Uatitnt, iii ‘Most Peete ere 


3,000 


» now in use,” 

No other Musical reer ever Spleined’ the same 
gay Send for. Price psi 
Adaress peer N.Y. 





JS. ADAMS & CO, 3 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





| Capital; $300,000, 
opens Fire’ ‘Risks. 


RB, ME. . GRAAM, 3.9 


SAMUEL J. Youn@. Secretary. 
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Insure in the TRAVELERS of mvs comet 6. 
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») TORTOISE SHELL’ JEweut,| 
‘are wholesaling and retailing at th 
mie nd deg oF oe cn So, 


Pins, . Earrings, Je 
ee _ 


Chains, Pt a 
“‘Séart Stides, Back Combs, 
Watch Cases, Ete., | 
AT’ VERY LOW PRIONS. |) 
MONOGRAM WORK A.BPECIALTY. | 
All orders by mail receive prompt and caret, a 


tention. 
Manufactory and Salesroom: 
CORNER DY teaen’ AND my a STREETS 














“= 4&5 SLATER, , 

| ‘entnennenns and tmpoftters ot © 

CADIES” AND. ’ SHOES, 
’ Ne. 858, BROADWAY, near 14th, Ste 

one ier pieced rtmen 


‘and Toilet Slippers 


\ot veupehenneataiin: Also on hand a latgestock of; 
CORK-SOLE BOOTS, FOR LADIES’ 
‘ ¥ . "TER WEAR. - 
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» Appara' ; 
| JAMES W.. QUEEN & co.,. ! 
m4 Chestna tect, os 601. Breteny, wer York. 
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